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THE ADORATION OF THE MAGL 

From the "Hours" of Anne of Brittany, 

The magnificent missal from which this specimen is taken was executed for Anne 
of Brittany ; most probably at the time of her marriage with Charles VIII., as her inl- 
tifil s are Jnterlaccd with those of the kin^ at the commencement of the volume. If 
this is a fact, it places Ihe date of its i)ruducti(m as the end of tlie fifteenth century. 
Th« volnme has received extravagant praise, but even a severe estimate must assi^^n 
it a place among the very finest examples of its class. Tiic v(/.ume bf^it.s with a cal- 
endar which is written on tal)lets i)!aced in the centre of the minaturcs, the fig-ures so 
arranged as not to be cut by the tablets. Then follows the usual prayers, each snr- 
ro-unded by a gold band, on which are painted natural flowers and frr.its. Some of 
these borderings are of most exrjuisite finish, such as no mechanical process can 
Imitate, and completely jewelled over with glitterirg insects wtoukIu out with 
mr>bt sparkling brilliancy. In additiim to these borderings, there is a larj^e mmtature 
occupying an entire page opposite to the prayor f(^r ea(^h saint's day, some of tneni as 
delicately executed as nnv work of the Italian artists, although the producer ol 
this manuscrfpt was a native Frenchman. 
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SAMUEL WALTER FOSS. 

Samuel Walteb Fobs, a New England writer of dialect and 
domestic poems, born in New Hampshire, in 1858, resides at Somer- 
ville, Mass. He has published " Back Country Poems '' (1894) ; 
« Whiffs from Wild Meadows " (1896) j " Dreams in Homespun.'' 



The Fate of Pious Dan. 

"'RvN down and get the doctor, quick !'' 

Cried Jack Bean with a whoop. 
" Run, Dan ; for mercy's sake be quick I 

Our baby's got the croup." 
But Daniel shook his solemn head. 

His sanctimonious brow, 
And said, '^ I cannot go, for I 

Must read my Bible now ; 
For I have regular hours to read 
The Scripture for my spirit's need,'* 

Said Silas Gove to Pious Dan, 

" Our neighbor, 'Rastus Wright, 
Is very sick ; will you come down 

And watch with him to-night ? " 
" He has my sympathy," says Dan, 

" And I would sure be there, 
Did I not feel an inward call 

To spend the night in prayer. 
Some other man with Wright must stay; 
Excuse me while I go and pray." 

" Old Briggs has fallen in the pond I ** 

Cried little Bijah Brown ; 
" Bun, Pious Dan, and help him out, 

Or else he sure will drown I " 
** I trust he'll swim ashore," said Dan, 

" But now my soul is awed, 
And I must meditate upon 

The goodness of the Lord; 

By permission of Lee and Sbepard. 
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And nothing merely temporal oaght 
To interrupt my holy thought.'' 

So Daniel lived a pious life^ 

As Daniel understood, 
But all his neighbors thought he was 

Too pious to be good ; 
And Daniel died, and then his soul, 

On wings of hope elate, 
In glad expectancy flew up 

To Peter's golden gate. 
"Now let your gate wide open fly; 
Gome, hasten, Peter I Here am L'^ 

"Pm sorry, Pious Dan," said he, 

"That time will not allow; 
But you must wait a space, for I 

Must read my Bible now." 
So Daniel waited long and lonfiTt 

And Peter read all day. 
"Now, Peter, let me in," he orieoL 

Said Peter, " I must pray ; 
And no mean temporal affairs 
Must ever interrupt my prayers." 

Then Satan, who was passing by, 

Saw Dan's poor shivering form, 
And said, " My man, it's cold out herep 

Come down where it is warm." 
The angel baby of Jack Bean, 

The angel 'Bastus Wright, 
And old Briggs, a white angel too^ 

Ail chuckled with delight ; 
And Satan said, "Come, Pious Dan, 
For you are just my style of man." 



The Calf-Path. 

L 

One day through the primeval wood 

A calf walked home as good calves should | 

But made a trail all bent askew, 
A crooked trail as all calves do. 

Since then three hundred years have fled, 
And I infer the calf is dead. 
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But still he left behind his trail, 
And thereby hangs my moral tale. 

The trail was taken up next day 
By a lone dog that passed that way ; 

And then a wise bell-wether sheep 
Pursued the trail o'er vale and steep, 

And drew the flock behind him, too, 
As good bell-wethers always do. 

And trom that day, o'er hill and glade, 
Through those old woods a path was made. 

m. 

And many men wound in and out, 
And dodged and turned and bent about. 

And uttered words of righteous wrath 
Becaus«^ 'twas such a crooked path ; 

But still they followed — do not laugh — 
The first migrations of that calf. 

And through this winding wood-way stalked 
Because he wobbled when he walked. 

IV. 
This forest path became a lane, 
That bent and turned and turned again ; 

This crooked lane became a road, 
Where many a poor horse with his load 

Toiled on beneath the burning sun. 
And traveled some three miles in one. 

And thus a century and a half 
They trod the footsteps of that calf. 

V. 

The years passed on in swiftness fleet. 
The road became a village street ; 

And this, before men were aware, 
A city's crowded thoroughfare. 

And soon the central street was this 
Of a renowned metropolis ; 

And men two centuries and a half 
Trod in the footsteps of that call 
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VI. 
Each day a hundred thousand rout 
Followed this zigzag calf about ; 

And o'er his crooked journey went 
The traffic of a continent. 

A hundred thousand men were led 
By one calf near three centuries dead* 

They followed still his crooked way, 
And lost one hundred years a day ; 

For thus such reverence is lent 
To well-established precedent. 

VII. 

A moral lesson this might teach 
Were I ordained and called to preach; 

For men are prone to go it blind 
Aiong the calf-paths of the mind. 

And work away from sun to sun 
To do what other men have done. 

They follow in the beaten track, 
And out and in, and forth and back, 

And still their devious course pursue;, 
To keep the path that others do. 

They keep the path a sacred groove. 
Along which all their lives they move; 

But how the wise old wood-gods laugh, 
Who saw the first primeval calf. 

Ah, many things this tale might teach - 
But I am not ordained to preach. 



Pbudbncb Teub*s Ceazy Qxtilt. 

In seventeen hundred seventy-two 
Did the good matron. Prudence True, 
A saintly soul devoid of guilt, 
Begin her famous crazy quilt, 
And told her helpmeet, Goodman True, 
She'd finish in a month or two ; 
And Goodman True, as good men do. 
Believed his good wife, Prudence True. 
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And when he found his supper late, 

Brave Goodman True in silence sate. 

And waited till his good wife built 

Another square of crazy quilt. 

He did not rave or loudly speak, — 

Much married life had made him meek, — 

For he had learned from his sweet bride 

A husband's part is to subside. 

To sit serene, composed, and dumb. 

And in domestic peace succumb. 

He on the martyr plan was built, 

And lived a martyr to that quilt. 

Qood Prudence True, as good dames do, 
Each day her loved task would pursue ; 
Each evening her brave husband tried 
To look content and edified. 
And those slow, patient hours beguile 
With his sad, long-enduring smile. 
Long years did that poor, sad soul wilt, 
Then die at last — of crazy quilt. 

Long years passed on, and Widow True 
Toiled on, as all good widows do. 
And in her calm seclusion curled 
Heard not the noises of the world. 
The echoes of the Concord fight. 
The battle fought on Bunker's height. 
The cannonade from Yorktown blown. 
That scared King Greorge upon his throne, 
She heeded as a trivial thing ; 
For what are conqueror or king 
To a good dame whose life is built 
Into her darling crazy quilt ? 

She never thought if she preferred 
George Washington to Geoi^e the Third ; 
Her quilt was life's supremest thing, 
Both under president and king ; 
While loyal to her quilt and true. 
She thought that either George would do. 
Gray, full of years, the good soul died, 
And passed on to the Glorified, 
And left this scene of woe and guilt 
And her unfinished crazy quilt. 

VOL. IX — 13 
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And then her youngest daughter^ Bath, 

In all the hopefulness of youth, 

That knows no obstacle or fears. 

Took up the mighty task of years. 

Her smile was sweet, her eyes were bright^ 

Her touch was fairy-like and light; 

And lovers read within her eyes 

The tale of happy destinies. 

And many came and knelt and sued; 

But on the quilt her eyes were glued. 

She saw them not as tJiere they knelt. 

Love's hurtling dart she never felt. 

But gave them all to understand 

She had a mission great and grand, 

A noble and exalted aim 

Beyond preposterous Cupid's claim ; 

A great ambition, grand and high, 

To finish up that quilt and die. 

And brave Buth kept her purpose good 
Through fourscore years of maidenhood; 
And so she lived and died a maid. 
And when she in the grave was laid, 
Her sister's youngest daughter, Sue, 
Took her unfinished quilt to do. 

Meantime old empires passed away, 
Old kingdoms fell in slow decay. 
And senile monarchs, weary grown, 
Slipped down from many a tottering throne; 
Old realms were conquered by their foes, 
Old kingdoms fell, new nations rose ; 
And long engendered wars that rent 
The bases of a continent 
Swept on their path of fire and death, 
And shriveled with their fatal breath 
The slow-built fabric of the years, 
And left a track of blood and tears. 
But while the whirling world did range 
Adown '^ the ringing grooves of change,'' 
While Time's resistless current flowed, 
Young Sue she sewed and sewed and sewed 
And sewed and sewed, and slowly built 
The squares upon that crazy quilt. 

And now she's old and bent and gray. 
Her youthful friends have passed away, 
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Her loving hnsband's tomb is built — 
Bat still she works upon her quilt. 
And now, deserted and forlorn^ 
To generations yet unborn. 
When she has left this world of guilty 
She'll pass along her crazy quilt 

In six short days the world was done, 
The world, the planets, and the sun; 
But in a hundred years are built 
A fraction of a crazy quilt 

Thb Obigin of Snr, 

Hs talked about the origin 

Of sin ; 
But present sin, I must confess, 
He never tried to render less, 
But used to add, so people talk, 
His share unto the general stock-— 
But grieved about the origin 

Of sin. 

He mourned about the origin 

Of sin ; 
But never struggled very long 
To rout contemporaneous wrong, 
And never lost his sleep, they say, 
About the evils of to-day — 
But wept about the origin 

Of sin. 

He sighed about the origin 

Of sin; 
But showed no fear you could detect 
About its ultimate effect ; 
He deemed it best to use no force, 
But let it run its natural course — 
But moaned about the origin 

Of sin. 

The Volunteer Obganist. 

The gret big church wuz crowded full uv broadcloth an' uv silk, 
An' satins rich as cream thet grows on our ol' brindle's milk ; 
Shined boots, biled shirts, stiff dickeys an' stove-pipe hats were there, 
An' doods 'idi trouserloons so tight they couldn' kneel in prayer. 
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The elder in his poolpit high, said, as he slowly riz : 
^< Our organist is kep' to hum, laid up 'ith roomatiz, 
An' as we hev no substitoot, as brother Moore ain't here, 
Will some 'un in the congergation be so kind 's to volunteer ? ^ 

An' then a red-nosed, drunken tramp, of low-toned, rowdy style, 
Give an interductory hiccup, an' then staggered up the aisle ; 
Then thro' the holy atmosphere there crep' a sense er sin, 
An' thro' thet air er sanctity the odor uv ol' gin. 

Then Deacon Purin'ton he yelled, his teeth all sot on edge : 
''This man purfanes the house er God I W'y this is sakerlege ! " 
The tramp didn' hear a word he said, by slouched 'ith stumblin' feet, 
An' sprawled an' staggered up the steps and gained the organ seat. 

He then went pawrin' thro' the keys, and soon there riz a strain 
Thet seemed to jest bulge out the heart, an' 'lectrify the brain ; 
An' there he slapped down on the thing 'ith hands an' head an' 

knees, — 
He slam-dashed his hull body down kerflop upon the keys. 

The organ roared, the music flood went sweepin' high an' dry, 
It swelled into the rafters, an' bulged out into the sky. 
The ol' church shook an' staggered, an' seemed to reel and sway. 
An' the elder shouted " Glory I " an' I yelled out " Hooray I " 

An' then he tried a tender strain thet melted in our ears, 
Thet brought up blessed memories an' drenched 'em down 'ith tears ; 
An' we dreamed uv ol' time kitchens, 'ith Tabby on the mat, 
Uv home an' luv an' baby days, an' mother, an' all that 1 

An' then he struck a streak uv hope — a song from souls forgiven — 
Thet burst from prison-bars uv sin, an' stormed the gates uv heaven ; 
The momin' stars they sung together, — no soul wuz left alone, — 
We felt the universe wuz safe, an' God wuz on his throne I 

An' then a wail uv deep despair an' darkness came again. 
An' long black crape hung on the doors uv all the homes uv men ; 
No luv, no light, no joy, no hope, no songs uv glad delight, — 
An' then the tramp, he staggered down an' reeled into the night ! 

But we knew he'd tol' his story, though he never spoke a word, 
An' it wuz the saddest story thet our ears had ever heard ; 
He had tol' his own life history, an' no eye wuz dry thet day. 
Wen the elder rose an' simply said : " My brethren, let us pray." 

The Classics. 

Let me always read the classics. 
There are bardlings of a day, 
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Fames from twilight unto twilight ; 
Bat the classics ever stay. 
And the classics are the Toices 
Of the mountain and the glen 
And the multitudinous ocean 
And the city filled with men, — 
Voices of a deeper meaning 
Than all drippings of the pen. 

Yes, the mountains are a classiOy 
And an older word they speak 
Than the classics of the Hebrew 
Or the Hindoo or the Greek. 
Dumb are they, like all the classics, 
Till the chosen one draws near. 
Who can catch their inner Toices 
With the ear behind the ear ; 
And their words are high and mystiOy 
But the chosen one can hear. 

And the ocean is a classic. 
Where's the scribe shall read its word, 
Word grown old before the Attic 
Or Ionian bards were heard. 
Word once whispered unto Homer, 
Sown within his fruitful heart, — 
And he caught a broken message. 
But he only heard a part. 
Listen, thou ; forget the babblings 
And the pedantries of art. 

And the city is a classic, — 
Aye, the city filled with men ; 
Here the comic, epic, tragic, 
Beyond painting of the pen. 
And who rightly reads the classic 
Of the city, million-trod, 
Banges farther than the sky-line, 
Burrows deeper than the sod. 
And his soul beholds the secrets 
Of the mysteries of God. 

Give to me to read these classics : — 
Life is short from youth to age ; 
But its fieetness is not wasted 
If I master but a page. 
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STEPHEN COLLINS FOSTER. 

Stephen Collins Foster, American composer and song-writer, 
bom at Allegheny, Penn., July 4, 1826 ; died in New York, Jan. 
13, 1864. The boy was of a quiet and studious disposition, and 
early displayed a fondness for music, and played upon sereral in- 
struments. He received a fair education and at thirteen he wrote 
« Sadly to My Heart Appealing," and three years later, " Open Thy 
Lattice, Love." His next songs were " Old Uncle Ned " and " O 
Susannah," for the latter of which he received 9100. He then 
decided to adopt song-writing as a vocation, and produced a large 
number of simple melodies, the original words and harmonious 
music of which form a distinct type of ballad. About one-third of 
his one hundred and twenty-five songs are written in negro dialect, 
and his chief successes were songs written for negro minstrel 
shows. Foster's songs had a wide sale, "Old Folks at Home" 
alone bringing its author some 315,000. His later songs were 
characterized by a higher order of musical composition, and after 
his mother's death were tinged with melancholy. His most pop- 
ular pieces were entitled: "My Old Kentucky Home," "Nellie 
Was a Lady," "Old Folks at Home," "Massa's in the Cold, Cold 
Ground," "Willie, We Have Missed You," "Jennie With the 
Light Brown Hair," " Gentle Annie," " Old Dog Tray," << Come 
Where My Love Lies Dreaming." 

Old Folks at Home. 

'Wat down upon de Swanee Eibber, 

Far, far away — 
Dar^s whar my heart is turning ebber — 

Dar's whar de old folks stay. 
All up and down de whole creation. 

Sadly I roam ; 
Still longing for de old plantation, 

And for de old folks at home. 

All round de little farm I wandered, 
When I was young ; 
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Den many happy days I squandered. 

Many de songs I sung. 
When I was playing wid my brother, 

Happy was I ; 
Oh, take me to my kind old mudder ! 

Dare let me live and die ! 

One little hut among de bushes — 

One dat I love — 
Still sadly to my memory rushes, 

No matter where I rove. 
When will I see de bees a-humming, 

All round de comb ? 
When will I hear de banjo tumming 

Down in my good old home ? 
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JESSIE FOTHERGILL. 

Jessie Fothergill, an English story-teller, bom at Man- 
chester, June 7, 1856 ; died at London, July 3, 1891. Her stories 
show a keen faculty of observation ; among them are : " Healey, a 
Romance " (1875) ; " The First Violin " (1877), in which German 
life is faithfully portrayed ; « Probation " (1879) ; « Kith and Kin '* 
(1881); "Borderland" (1886); "The Lasses of Laverhouse" (1888); 
" A March in the Ranks " (1890) ; « Oriole's Daughter " (1892). 

"The First Violin" is her best known work. It was imme- 
diately successful on publication, reached its tenth edition in 1895, 
and is rated as one of the best musical novels of the time. It was 
dramatized in 1897. 

A Skating Advbntubb. 

(From "The First Violin.»') 

It was December, close upon Christmas. Winter at last 
in real earnest. A black frost. The earth bound in fetters 
of iron. The land gray; the sky steel; the wind a dagfger. 
The trees, leafless and stark, rattled their shriveled boughs 
together in that wind. 

It met you at comers and froze the words out of your 
mouth; it whistled a low, fiendish, malignant whistle round 
the houses; as vicious and little louder than the buzz of a 
mosquito. It swept — thin, keen, and cutting — down the 
Konigsallee, and blew fine black dust into one's face. 

It cut up the skaters upon the pond in the Neue Anlage, 
which was in the center of the town, and comparatively shel- 
tered ; but it was in its gloiy, whistling across the flat fields 
leading to the great skating-ground of Elberthal in general — 
the Schwanenspiegel at the Grafenbergerdahl. 

The Grafenberg was a low chain of what, for want of a 
better name, may be called hills, lying to the north of Elber- 
thal. The country all around this unfortunate apology for a 
range of hills was, if possible, flatter than ever. The Grafen- 
bergerdahl was, properly, no " dale " at all, but a broad plain 
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of meadows, with the railway cutting them at one point, then 
diverging and ronning on under the Grafenberg. 

One vast meadow which lay, if possible, a trifle lower than 
the rest, was flooded regularly by the autumn itiins, but not 
deeply. It was frozen over now, and formed a model skating 
place, and so, apparently, thought the townspeople, for they 
came out, singly or in bodies, and from nine in the morning 
till dusk the place was crowded, and the merry music of the 
iron on the ice ceased not for a second. 

I discovered this place of resort by accident one day when 
I was taking a constitutional, and found myself upon the bor- 
ders of the great frozen mere covered with skaters. I stood 
looking at them, and my blood waimed at the sight. If there 
were one thing, one accomplishment upon which I prided 
myself, it was this very one — skating. 

In a drawing-room I might feel awkward — confused among 
clever people, bashful among accomplished ones; shy about 
music and painting, diffident as to my voice, and deprecatory 
in spirit as to the etiquette to be observed at a dinner party. 
Give me my skates and put me on a sheet of ice, and I was 
at home. 

As I paused and watched the skaters, it struck me that there 
was no reason at all why I should deny myself that seasonable 
enjoyment. I had my skates, and the mere was large enough 
to hold me as well as the others — indeed, I saw in the distance 
great tracts of virgin ice to which no skater seemed yet to have 
reached. 

I went home, and on the following afternoon carried out my 
resolution ; though it was after three o'clock before I could set 
out. 

A long, bleak way. First up the merry Jagerhofstrasse, 
then through the Malkasten garden, up a narrow lane, then out 
upon the open, bleak road, with that bitter wind going ping- 
ping at one's ears and upon one's cheek. Through a big gate- 
way, and a courtyard pertaining to an orphan asylum — along 
a lane bordered with apple-trees, through a rustic arch, and, 
hurrah! the field was before me — not so thickly covered as 
yesterday, for it was getting late, and the Elberthalers did not 
seem to understand the joy of careering over the black ice by 
moonlight, in the night wind. It was, however, as yet far from 
dark, and the moon was rising in silver yonder, in a sky of a 
pale but clear blue. 
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I quickly put on my skates — stumbled to the edge, and set 
off. I took a few turns, circling among the people — then, 
seeing several turn to look at me, I fixed my eyes upon a dis- 
tant clump of reeds rising from the ice, and resolved to make 
it my goal. I could only just see it, even with my long-sighted 
eyes, but struck out for it bravely. Past group after group of 
the skaters, who turned to look at my scarlet shawl as it flashed 
past. I glanced at them and skimmed smoothly on, tUl I came 
to the outside circle where there was a skater all alone, his 
hands thrust deep into his greatcoat pockets, the collar of the 
same turned high about his ears, and the inevitable little gray 
cloth Studentenhut crowning the luxuriance of waving dark 
hair. He was gliding round in complicated figures and circles, 
doing the outside edge for his own solitary gratification, so far 
as I could see ; active, graceful, and muscular, with practiced 
ease and assured strength in every limb. It needed no second 
glance on my part to assure me who he was — even if the dark 
bright eyes had not been caught by the flash of my cloak, and 
gravely raised for a moment as I flew by. I dashed on, breast- 
ing the wind. To reach the bunch of reeds seemed more than 
ever desirable now. I would make it my sole companion until 
it was time to go away. At least he had seen me, and I was 
safe from any contretemps — he would avoid me as strenuously 
as I avoided him. But the first fresh lust after pleasure was 
gone. Just one moment's glance into a face had had the power 
to alter everything so much. I skated on, as fast, as surely as 
ever, ut, ^^ ^ ^^^ ^^ ^^^^ flight." 

The pleasant sensation of solitude, which I could so easily have 
felt among a thousand people had he not been counted among 
them, was gone. The roll of my skates upon the ice had lost 
its music for me; the wind felt colder — I sadder. At least 
I thought so. Should I go away again, now that this disturb- 
ing element had appeared upon the scene? No, no, no! said 
something eagerly within me, and I bit my lip, and choked 
back a kind of sob of disgust as I realized that, despite my 
gloomy reflections, my heart was beating a high, rapid march 
of — joy! as I skimmed, all alone, far away from the crowd, 
among the dismal withered reeds, and round the little islets of 
stiffened grass and rushes, which were frozen upright in their 
places. 

The daylight faded, and the moon rose. The people were 
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going away. The distant buzz of laughter had grown silent. 
I could dimly discern some few groups, but very few, still 
lefti and one or two solitary figures. Even my preternatural 
eagerness could not discern who they were. The darkness, the 
long walk home, the probe at seven, which I should be too tired 
to attend, all had quite slipped from my mind ; it was possible 
that among those figures, which I still dimly saw, was yet re- 
maining that of Courvoisier, and surely there was no harm in 
my staying here. 

I struck out in another direction, and flew on in the keen 
air ; the frosty moon shedding a weird light upon the black ice ; 
I saw the railway lines, polished, gleaming too in the light ; the 
belt of dark firs to my right ; the red sand soil frozen hard and 
silvered over with frost. Flat and tame, but still beautiful. I 
felt a kind of rejoicing in it ; I felt at home. I was probably 
the first person who had been there since the freezing of the 
mere, thought I, and that idea was soon converted to a certainty 
in my mind, for in a second my rapid career was interrupted. 
At the furthest point from help or human presence the ice gave 
way with a crash, and I shrieked aloud at the shock of the bitter 
water. Oh, how cold it was ! how piercing, frightful, numbing ! 
It was not deep — scarcely above my knees, but the diflSculty 
was how to get out. Put my hand where I would,, the ice gave 
way. I could only plunge in the icy water, feeling the sodden 
grass under my feet. What sort of things might there not be 
in that water ? A cold shudder, worse than any ice, shot through 
me at the idea of newts and rats and water-serpents, absurd 
though it was. I screamed again in desperation, and tried to 
haul myself out by catching at the rushes. They were rotten 
with the frost and gave way in my hand. I made a frantic 
effort at the ice again ; stumbled and fell on my knees in the 
water. I was wet all over now, and I gasped. My limbs ached 
agonizingly with the cold. I should be, if not drowned, yet 
benumbed, frozen to death here alone in the great mere, among 
the frozen reeds and under the steely sky. 

I was pausing, standing still, and rapidly becoming almost 
too benumbed to think or hold myself up, when I heard the 
sound of skates and the weird measure of the ^^ Lenore March '' 
again. I held my breath ; I desired intensely to call out, shriek 
aloud for help, but I could not. Not a word would come. 

** I did hear someone," he muttered, and then in the moon- 
light he came skating past, saw me, and stopped. 
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^ 8ie^ Fraulein I *' he began quickly, and then altering his 
tone, *'*' The ice has broken. Let me help you/* 

" Don't come too near ; the ice is very thin — it doesn't hold 
at all," I chattered, scarcely able to get the words out 

^^ Tou are cold ? " he asked, and smiled. I felt the smile 
cruel ; and realized that I probably looked rather ludicrous. 

" Cold ! " I repeated with an irrepressible short sob. 

He knelt down upon the ice at about a yard's distance from me. 

'^ Here it is strong," said he, holding out his arms. ^^Lean 
this way, mein FrduUin^ and I will lift you out." 

" Oh, no I You will certainly fall in yourself." 

" Do as I tell you," he said imperatively, and I obeyed, lean- 
ing a little forward. He took me round the waist, lifted me 
quietly out of the water, and placed me upon the ice at a discreet 
distance from the hole in which I had been stuck, then rose 
himself, apparently undisturbed by the effort. 

Miserable, degraded object that I felt I My clothes clinging 
round me ; icy cold, shivering from head to foot ; so aching with 
cold that I could no longer stand. As he opened his mouth to 
say something about its being ^^ happily accomplished," I sunk 
upon my knees at his feet. My strength had deserted me ; I 
could no longer support myself. 

*'*' Frozen I " he remarked to himself, as he stooped and half 
raised me. ** I see what must be done. Let me take off your 
skates — %(m«t geht^B nickty 

I sat down upon the ice, half hysterical, partly from the sense 
of the degrading, ludicrous plight I was in, partly from intense 
yet painful delight at being thus once more with him, seeing 
some recognition in his eyes again, and hearing some cordiality 
in his voice. 

He unfastened my skates deftly and quickly, slung them over 
his arm, and helped me up again. I essayed feebly to walk, 
but my limbs were numb with cold. I could not put one foot 
before the other, but could only cling to his arm in silence. 

** So I " said he, with a little laugh. " We are all alone here I 
A fine time for a moonlight skating." 

" Ah, yes ! " said I wearily, " but I can't move." 

"You need not," said he. *'I am going to carry you away 
in spite of yourself, like a popular preacher." 

He put his arm round my waist and bade me hold fast to 
his shoulder. I obeyed, and directly found myself carried along 
in a swift, delightful movement, which seemed to my drowsy, 
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deadened senses, quick as the nimble air, smooth as a swallow's 
flight. He was a consummate master in the ai-t of skating — 
that was evident. A strong, unfailing arm held me fast. I felt 
no sense of danger, no fear lest he should fall or stumble ; no 
such idea entered my head. 

We had far to go — from one end of the great Schwanen- 
spiegel to the other. Despite the rapid motion, numbness over- 
came me ; my eyes closed, my head sunk upon my hands, which 
were clasped over his shoulder. A sob rose to my throat. In 
the midst of the torpor that was stealing over me, there shot 
every now and then a shiver of ecstasy so keen as to almost ter- 
rify me. But then even that died away. Everything seemed 
to whirl round me — the meadows and trees, the stiff rushes and 
the great black sheet of ice, and the white moon in the inky 
heavens became only a confused dream. Was it sleep or faint- 
ness, or coma ? What was it that seemed to make my senses 
as dull as my limbs, and as heavy ? I scarcely felt the move- 
ment, as he lifted me from the ice to the ground. His shout 
did not waken me, though he sent the full power of his voice 
ringing out toward the pile of buildings to our left. 

With the last echo of his voice I lost consciousness entirely ; 
all failed and faded, and then vanished before me, until I opened 
my eyes again feebly, and found myself in a great stony-looking 
room, before a big black stove, the door of which was thrown 
open. I was lying upon a sofa, and a woman was bending over 
me. At the foot of the sofa, leaning against the wall, was Cour- 
voisier, looking down at me, his arms folded, his face pensive. 

" Oh, dear ! " cried I, starting up. " What is the matter? I 
must go home.'' 

" You shall — when you can," said Courvoisier, smiling as 
he had smiled when I first knew him, befoi*e all these miserable 
misunderstandings had come between us. 

My apprehensions were stilled. It did me good, warmed 
me, sent the tears trembling to my eyes, when I found that his 
voice had not resumed the old accent of ice, nor his eyes that 
cool, unrecognizing stare which had frozen me so many a time 
in the last few weeks. 

** TVinken Sie 'mal^ FrdvUein^^ said the woman, holding a 
glass to my lips ; it held hot spirits and water, which smoked. 

" Bah ! " replied I gratefully, and turning away. 

" il^, Nie ! " she repeated. " You must drink just a Sehndpp^ 
Mehen^ Fraulein," 
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I pushed it away with some disgust. Courvoisier took it 
from her hand and held it to me. 

" Don't be so foolish and childish ! Think of your voice 
after this," said he smiling kindly ; and I, with an odd sensation, 
choked down my tears and drank it. It was bad — despite my 
desire to please, I found it very bad. 

" Yes, I know," said he, with a sympathetic look, as I made 
a horrible face after drinking it, and he took the glass. **• And 
now this woman will lend you some dry things. Shall I go 
straight to Elbertbal and send a drosky here for you, or will you 
try to walk home ? " 

" Oh, I will walk. I am sure it would be the best — if — do 
you think it would ? " 

" Do you feel equal to it ? is the question," he answered, 
and I was surprised to see that though I was looking hard at 
him he did not look at me, but only into the glass he held. 

" Yes," said I. " And they say that people who have been 
nearly drowned should always walk ; it does them good." 

'^ In that case then," said he, repressing a smile, *^ I should 
say it would be better for you to try. But pray make haste 
and get your wet things off, or you will come to serious harm." 

*' I will be as quick as ever I can." 

"Now hurry," he replied, sitting down, and pulling one of 
the woman's children toward him. " Come, mein Junge^ tell me 
how old you are ? " 

I followed the woman to an inner room, where she divested 
me of my dripping things, and attired me in a costume consist- 
ing of a short full brown petticoat, a blue woolen jacket, thick 
blue knitted stockings, and a pair of wide low shoes, which ha* 
biliments constituted the uniform of the orphan asylum of which 
she was matron, and belonged to her niece. 

She expatiated upon the warmth of the dress, and did not 
produce any outer wrap or shawl, and I, only anxious to go, 
said nothing, but twisted up my loose hair, and went back into 
the large stony room before spoken of, from which a great noise 
had been proceeding for some time. 

I stood in the doorway and saw Eugen surrounded by other 
children, in addition to the one he had first called to him. 
There were likewise two dogs, and they — the children, the 
dogs, and Herr Concertmeister Courvoisier most of all — were 
making as much noise as they possibly could. I paused for a 
moment to have the small gratification of watching the scene. 
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One child on his knee and one on his shoulder pulling his hair, 
which was all ruJBBed and on end, a laugh upon his face, a dan- 
cing light in his eyes as if he felt happy and at home among all 
the little flaxen heads. 

Could he be the same man who had behaved so coldly to me? 
My heart went out to him in this kinder moment. Why was he 
so genial with those children and so harsh to me, who was little 
better than a child myself? 

His eye fell upon me as he held a shouting and kicking child 
high in die air, and his own face laughed all over in mirth and 
enjoyment. 

^ Come here, Miss Wedderbum ; this is Hans, there is Fritz, 
and here is Franz — a jolly trio ; aren't they ? " 

He put the child into his mother's arms, who regarded him 
with an eye of approval, and told him that it was not every one 
who kneWi how to ingratiate himself with her children, who were 
uncommonly spirited. 

" Ready ? " he asked, surveying me and my costume, and 
laughing. " Don't you feel a stranger in these gai-ments ? " 

"Nol Why?" 

*^ I should have said silk and lace and velvet, or fine muslins 
and embroideries, were more in your style." 

^^ You are quite mistaken. I was just thinking how admi- 
rably this costume suits me, and that I should do well to adopt 
it permanently." 

" Perhaps there was a mirror in the inner room," he sug- 
gested. 

"A mirror! Why?" 

"Then your idea would quite be accounted for. Young 
ladies must of course wish to wear that which becomes 
them." 

'* Very becoming I " I sneered grandly. 

" Very 1 " he replied emphatically. " It makes me wish to 
be an orphan." 

"Ah, mein Serr^'* said the woman reproachfully, for he had 
spoken German. "Don't jest about that. If you have par- 
ents"— 

" No, I haven't," he interposed hastily. 

"Or children either?" 

"I should not else have understood yours so well," he 
laughed. " Come, my — Miss Wedderbum, if you are ready." 

After arranging with the woman that she should dry my 
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things and return them, receiving her own in exchange, we left 
the house. 

It was quite moonlight now ; the last faint streak of twilight 
had disappeai-ed. The way that we must traverse to reach the 
town stretched before us, long, straight, and flat 

"Where is your shawl?" he asked suddenly. 

" I left it ; it was wet through." 

Before I knew what he was doing, he had stripped off his 
heavy overcoat, and I felt its warmth and thickness about my 
shoulders. 

" Oh, don't ! " I cried, in great distress, as I strove to remove 
it again, and looked imploringly into his face. " Don't do that ! 
You will get cold ; you will " — 

" Get cold ! " he laughed, as if much amused, as he drew the 
coat around me and fastened it, making no more ado of my 
resisting hands than if they had been bits of straw. 

" So 1 " said he, pushing one of my arms through the sleeve. 
" Now," as he still held it fastened together, and looked half 
laughingly at me, "do you intend to keep it on or not?" 

" I suppose I must." 

^^ I call that gratitude. Take my arm — so 1 You are weak 
yet" 

We walked on in silence for some time. I was happy ; for the 
first time since the night I had heard " Lohengrin " I was happy 
and at rest. True, no forgiveness had been asked or extended ; 
but he had ceased to behave as if I were not forgiven. 

" Am I not going too fast ? " he inquired. 

"N-no." 

" Yes, I am, I see. We will moderate the pace a little." 

We walked more slowly. Physically I was inexpressibly 
weary. The reaction after my drenching had set in ; I felt a 
languor which amounted to pain, and an aching and weakness 
in every limb. I tried to regret the event, but could not ; tried 
to wish it were not such a long walk to Elberthal, and found 
myself perversely regretting that it was such a short one. 

At length the lights of the town came in sight. I heaved 
a deep sigh. Soon it would be over — "the glory and the 
dream." 

" I think we are exactly on the way to your house, nicht 
wahrf^^ said he. 

" Yes ; and to yours, since we are opposite neighbors." 

"Yes." 
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^ You are not as lonely as I am, though; you have com- 
panions." 

«I_oh — Friedhelm; yes." 

"And— your little boy." 

"Sigmund also," was all he said. 

But " auch Sigmund " may express much more in German 
than in English. It did so then. 

** And you?" he added. 

" I am alone," said I. 

I did not mean to be foolishly sentimental. The sigh that 
followed my words was involuntary. 

"So you are. But I suppose you like it?" 

** Like it ? What can make you think so ? " 

*• Well, at least you have good friends." 

"Have I? Oh, yes, of course I " said I, thinking of Von 
Francius. 

"Do you g^t on with your music? " he next inquired. 

" I hope so. I — do you think it strange that I should live 
there all alone?" I asked, tormented with a desire to know 
what he did think of me, and crassly ready to burst into 
explanations on the least provocation. I was destined to be 
undeceived. 

" I have not thought about it at all ; it is not my business." 

Snub number one. He had spoken quietly, as if to clear 
himself as much as possible from any semblance of interest to 
me. 

I went on, rashly plunging into further intricacies of 
conversation: 

" It is curious that you and I should not only live near to 
each other, but actually have the same profession at last." 

"How?" 

Snub number two. But I persevered. 

" Music. Your profession is music, and mine will be." 

"I do not see the resemblance. There is little point of 
likeness between a young lady who is in training for a prima 
donna and an obscure musiker, who contributes his share of 
shakes and runs to the symphony." 

" I in training for a prima donna I How can you say so ? " 

"Do we not all know the forte of Herr von Francius? 
And — excuse me — are not your windows opposite to ours, 
and open as a rule? Can I not hear the music you practice, 
and shall I not believe my own ears? " 

roL.ix. — 14 
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" I am sure your own ears do not tell you that a future 
prima donna lives opposite to you," said I, feeling most in- 
sanely and unreasonably hurt and cut up at the idea. 

" Will you teU me that you are not studying for the stage?" 

^^ I never said I was not. I said I was not a future prima 
donna. My voice is not half good enough. I am not clever 
enough either." 

He laughed. 

"As if voice or cleverness had anything to do with it! 
Personal appearance and friends at court are the chief things. 
I have known prima donne, — seen them, I mean, — and from 
my place below the footlights I have had the impertinence to 
judge them upon their own merits. Provided they were hand- 
some, impudent, and unscrupulous enough, their public seemed 
gladly to dispense with art, cultivation, or genius in their 
performances and conceptions." 

"And you think that I am, or shall be in time, handsome, 
impudent, and unscrupulous enough," said I in a low, choked 
tone. 

My fleeting joy was being thrust back by hands most ruth- 
less. Unmixed satisfaction for even the brief space of an hour 
or so was not to be included in my lot. 

" 0, bewahre ! " said he with a little laugh, that chilled me 
still further. " I think no such thing. The beauty is there, 
mein FrduUin — pardon me for saying so " — 

Indeed, I was well able to pardon it. Had he been inform- 
ing his grandmother that there were the remains of a handsome 
woman to be traced in her, he could not have spoken more 
unenthusiastically. 

" The beauty is there. The rest, as I . said, when one has 
friends, these things are arranged for one." 

" But I have no friends." 

" No ! " with again that dry little laugh. " Perhaps they will 
be provided at the proper time, as Elijah was fed by the ravens. 
Some fine night — who knows — I may sit with my violin in the 
orchestra at your benefit, and one of the bouquets with which 
you are smothered may fall at my feet and bring me au9 der 
Fuge. When that happens, will you forgive me if I break a 
rose from the bouquet before I toss it on to the feet of its right- 
ful owner? I promise that I will seek for no note, nor spy out 
any ring or bracelet. I will only keep the rose in remembrance 
of the night when I skated with you across the Schwanenspiegel, 
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and prophesied unto you the future. It will be a kind of ^ I told 
you 80,' on my part." 

Mock sentiment, mock respect, mock admiration; a sneer 
in the voice, a dry sarcasm in the words. What was I to think ? 
Why did he veer round in this way, and from protecting kind- 
ness return to a raillery which was more cruel than his silence ? 
My blood rose, though, at the mockingness of his tone. 

"I don't know what you mean," said I coldly. "I am 
studying operatic music. If I have any success in that line, I 
shall devote myself to it. What is there wrong in it? The 
person who has her living to gain must use the talents that 
have been given her. My talent is my voice; it is the only 
thing I have — except, perhaps, some capacity to love — those — 
who are kind to me. I can do that, thank Grod ! Beyond that 
I have nothing, and I did not make myself." 

'^A capacity to love those who are kind to you," he said, 
hastily. " And do you love all who are kind to you ? " 

" Yes," said I stoutly, though I felt my face burning. 

" And hate them that despitef uUy use you ? " 

" Naturally," I said with a somewhat unsteady laugh. A 
rush of my ruling feeling — propriety and decent reserve — tied 
my tongue, and I could not say, " Not all — not always." 

He, however, snapped, as it were, at my remark or admis- 
sion, and chose to take it as if it were in the deepest earnest ; 
for he said quickly, decisively, and, as I thought, with a kind of 
exultation : 

" Ah I then I will be disagreeable to you." 

This remark, and the tone in which it was uttered, came 
upon me with a shock which I cannot express. He would be 
disagreeable to me because I hated those who were disagreeable 
to me, ergo he wished me to hate him. But why ? What was 
the meaning of the whole extraordinary proceeding? 

" Why ? " I asked mechanically, and asked nothing more. 

" Because then you will hate me, unless you have the good 
sense to do so already." 

" Why? What effect will my hatred have upon you ? " 

"None. Not a jot. Gar keine. But I wish you to hate 
me, nevertheless." 

" So you have begun to be disagreeable to me by pulling me 
out of the water, lending me your coat, and giving me your arm 
all along this hard, lonely road," said I composedly. 

He laughed. 
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"That was before I knew of your peculiarity. From to- 
morrow morning on I shall begin. I will make you hate me. 
I shall be glad if you hate me." 

I said nothing. My head felt bewildered ; my understand- 
ing benumbed. I was conscious that I was very weary — 
conscious that I should like to cry, so bitter was my disap- 
pointment. 

As we came within the town, I said : 

"I am very sorry, Herr Courvoisier, to have given you so 
much trouble." 

" That means that I am to put you into a cab and relieve you 
of my company." 

" It does not," I ejaculated passionately, jerking my hand 
from his arm. "How can you say so? How dare you say 
so?" 

" You might meet some of your friends, you know." 

"And I tell you I have no friends except Herr von Francius, 
and I am not accountable to him for my actions." 

" We shall soon be at your house now." 

" Herr Courvoisier, have you forgiven me ? " 

"Forgiven you what?" 

" My rudeness to you once." 

"Ah, mein Fraulein,^' said he, shrugging his shoulders a 
little and smiling slightly, "you are under a delusion about 
that circumstance. How can I forgive that which I never 
resented?" 

This was putting the matter in a new, and, for me, an 
humbling light. 

" Never resented ! " I murmured confusedly. 

" Never. Why should I resent it ? I forgot myself, nickt 
wahr! and you showed me at one and the same time my 
proper place and your own excellent good sense ! You did not 
wish to know me, and I did not resent it. I had no right to 
resent it." 

" Excuse me," said I, my voice vibrating against my will ; 
"you are wrong there, and either you are purposely saying 
what is not true, or you have not the feelings of a gentleman." 
His arm sprung a little aside as I went on, amazed at my own 
boldness. " I did not show you your ' proper place.' I did not 
show my own good sense. I showed my ignorance, vanity, and 
surprise. If you do not know that, you are not what I take 
you for — a gentleman." 
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*^ Perhaps not," said he, after a pause. ^^ You certainly did 
not take me for one then. Why should I be a gentleman? 
What makes you suppose I am one?" 

Questions which, however satisfactorily I might answer 
them to myself, I could not well reply to in words. I felt that 
I had rushed upon a topic which could not be explained, since 
he would not own himself offended. I had made a fool of my- 
self and gained nothing by it. While I was racking my brain 
for some satisfactory closing remark we turned a comer and 
came into the Wehrhahn. A clock struck seven. 

" Qott im Simmel!'' he exclaimed. "Seven o'clock I The 
opera — da gekb'% schan an! Excuse me, Fraulein, I must go. 
Ah, here is your house." 

He took the coat gently from my shoulders, wished me ffute 
Beaserung, and ringing the bell, made me a profound bow, and 
either not noticing or not choosing to notice the hand which I 
stretched out toward him, strode off hastily toward the theater, 
leaving me cold, sick, and miserable, to digest my humble pie 
with what appetite I might. 
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Fbiebbigh Heinrich Eabl FouQui:, Babon be la Motte, 
a German novelist, dramatist, and poet, bom at Brandenburg, on 
the Havel, Feb. 12, 1777 ; died in Berlin, Jan. 23, 1843. Sprung 
from a noble family, he served in the wars of the French Republic 
and against Napoleon. He left the army in 1813, and devoted him- 
self to literary pursuits. But before this he had been a volumi- 
nous author, writing mainly under the pseudonym of "Pellegrin." 
Toward the close of his life he lectured at Halle upon poetry and 
literature in general, and went to Berlin for the purpose of lectur- 
ing there, but died suddenly before commencing his lectures. His 
works in prose and verse, and dramas, are very numerous, the earli- 
est appearing in 1804, and the latest being published in 1844 — the 
year after his death. Two years before his death he prepared a 
collection of his " Select Works " in twelve volumes. Of his tales, 
" The Magic Ring," " Sintram," and " Aslauga's Knight," have been 
translated into English, the last by Carlyle, in his "German Ro- 
mance." The most popular of Fouqu^'s works is " Undine," first 
published in 1811, of which upward of twenty-five German editions 
have been published ; and it has been translated into nearly every 
European language. 

How Undinb Came to the Fisherman. 

(From "Undine.") 
It is now — the fisherman said — about fifteen years ago that 
I was one day crossing the wild forest with my goods, on my 
way to the city. My wife had stayed at home, as her wont is ; 
and at this particular time for a very good reason, for God had 
given us in our tolerably advanced age a wonderfully beautiful 
child. It was a little girl ; and a question always arose between 
us whether for the sake of the new-comer we would not leave 
our lovely home that we might better bring up this dear gift of 
Heaven in some more habitable place. Well, the matter was 
tolerably clear in my head as I went along. This slip of land 
was so dear to me, and I shuddered when amid the noise and 
brawls of the city I thought to myself, " In such scenes as these, 
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or in oue not much more quiet, thou wilt soon make thy abode I " 
But at the same time I did not murmur against the good God ; 
on the contrary, I thanked Him in secret for the new-born babe. 
I should be telling a lie, too, were I to say that on my journey 
through the wood, going or returning, anything befell me out 
of the common way; and at that time I had never seen any 
of its fearful wonders. The Lord was ever with me in those 
mysterious shades. 

On this side of the forest, alas I a sorrow awaited me. My 
wife came to meet me with tearful eyes and clad in mourning. 
" Oh ! good God," I groaned^ '* where is our dear child ? Speak 1 " 
" With Him on Whom you have called, dear husband," she re- 
plied ; and we entered the cottage together, weeping silently. I 
looked around for the little corpse, and it was then only that 
I learned how it had all happened. 

My wife had been sitting with the child on the edge of the 
lake, and she was playing with it, free of all fear and full of 
happiness ; the little one suddenly bent forward, as if attracted 
by something very beautiful on the water. My wife saw her 
laugh, dear angel, and stretch out her little hands; but in a 
moment she had sprung out of her mother's arms and sunk 
beneath the watery mirror. I sought long for our little lost 
one ; but it was all in vain ; there was no trace of her to be 
found. 

The same evening, we, childless parents, were sitting silently 
together in the cottage ; neither of us had any desire to talk, 
even had oui* tears allowed us. We sat gazing into the fire on 
the hearth. Presently we heard something rustling outside the 
door ; it flew open, and a beautiful little girl, three or four years 
old, richly dressed, stood on the threshold smiling at us. We 
were quite dumb with astonishment, and I knew not at first 
whether it were a vision or a reality. But I saw the water drip- 
ping from her golden hair and rich gannents, and I perceived 
that the pretty child had been lying in the water, and needed 
help. "Wife," said I, "no one has been able to save our dear 
child ; yet let us at any rate do for others what would have made 
us so blessed." We undressed the little one, put her to bed, 
and gave her something warm. At all this she spoke not a word, 
and only fixed her eyes, that reflected the blue of the lake and 
of the sky, smilingly upon us. 

Next morning we quickly perceived that she had taken no 
harm from her wetting, and I now inquired about her parents, 
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and how she had come here. But she gave a confused and 
strange account. She must have been born far from here, not 
only because for the fifteen years I have not been able to find 
out anything of her paientage, but because she then spoke, and 
at times still speaks, of such singular things that such as we are 
cannot tell but that she may have dropped upon us from the 
moon. She talks of golden castles, of crystal domes, and heav- 
ens knows what besides. The story that she told with most 
distinctness was, that she was out in a boat with her mother on 
the great lake, and fell into the water ; and that she only recov- 
ered her senses here under the trees, where she felt herself quite 
happy on the merry shore. 

We had still a great misgiving and perplexity weighing on 
our hearts. We had indeed soon decided to keep the child we 
had found, and to bring her up in the place of our lost darling ; 
but who could tell us whether she had been baptized or not ? 
She herself could give us no information on the matter. She 
generally answered our questions by saying that she well knew 
she was created for God's praise and glory, and that she was 
ready to let us do with her whatever would tend to His honor 
and glory. 

My wife and I thought that if she were not baptized there 
was no time for delay, and that if she were, a good thing could 
not be repeated too often. And in pursuance of this idea we 
reflected upon a good name for the child, for we were often at a 
loss to know what to call her. We agreed at last that " Doro- 
thea " would be the most suitable for her, for I had once heard 
that it meant a " gift of God," and she had been sent to us by 
God as a gift and comfort in our misery. She, on the other 
hand, would not hear of this, and told us that she thought she 
had been called Undine by her parents, and that Undine she 
wished still to be called. Now this appeared to me a heathenish 
name, not to be found in any calendar, and I took counsel there- 
fore of a priest in the city. He also would not hear of the name 
Undine ; but at my earnest request he came with me through 
the mysterious forest in order to perform the rite of baptism here 
in my cottage. The little one stood befoi'e us so prettily ar- 
rayed, and looked so charming, that the priest's heart was at 
once moved within him ; and she flattered him so prettily, and 
braved him so merrily, that at last he could no longer remember 
the objections he had ready against the name of Undine. She 
was therefore baptized " Undine," and during tlie sacred cere- 
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mony she behaved with great propriety and sweetness, wild and 
restless as she invariably was at other times, for my wife was 
quite right when she said that it has been hard to put up with 
lier. 

The Marriage of Undine. 

Before the nuptial ceremony, and during its performance, 
Undine had shown a modest gentleness and maidenly i-eserve ; 
but it now seemed as if all the wayward freaks that effervesced 
within her burst forth with an extravagance only the more bold 
and unrestrained. She teased her bridegroom, her foster-par- 
ents, and even the priest, whom she had just now revered so 
highly, with all sorts of childish tricks ; but when the ancient 
dame was about to reprove her too frolicsome spirit, the knight 
in a few words imposed silence upon her by speaking of Undine 
as his wife. 

The knight was himself indeed just as little pleased with 
Undine's childish behavior as the rest; but all his looks and 
half-reproachful words were to no purpose. It is true, when- 
ever the bride observed the dissatisfaction of her husband — 
and this occasionally happened — she became more quiet, and 
placed herself beside him, stroked his face with caressing fond- 
ness, whispered something smilingly in his ear, and in this 
manner smoothed the wrinkles tliat were gathering on his 
brow. But the moment after, some wild whim would make 
her resume her antic movements; and all went worse than 
before. 

The priest then spoke in a kind although serious tone : — 

**My fair young maiden, surely no one can look on you 
without pleasure; but remember betimes so to attune your 
soul, that it may produce a harmony ever in accordance with 
the soul of your wedded bridegroom." 

" Soul ! " cried Undine, with a laugh. " What you say has 
a remarkably pretty sound ; and for most people, too, it may be 
a very instructive and profitable caution. But when a person 
has no soul at all, how, I pray you, can such attuning be then 
possible? And this in truth is just my condition." 

The priest was much hurt, but continued silent in holy dis- 
pleasure, and turned away his face from the maiden in sorrow. 
She went up to him, however, with the most winning sweetness, 
and said : — 
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" Nay, I entreat you, first listen to me, before you are angry 
with me ; for your anger is painful to me, and you ought not to 
give pain to a creature that has not hurt you. Only have pa- 
tience with me, and I will explain to you every word of what 
I mean." 

It was evident that she had come to say something impor- 
tant ; when she suddenly faltered as if seized with inward shud- 
dering, and burst into a passion of tears. They were none of 
them able to understand the intenseness of her feelings ; and 
with mingled emotions of fear and anxiety, they gazed on her 
in silence. Then wiping away her tears and looking earnestly 
at the priest, she at last said : — 

" There must be something lovely, but at the same time 
something most awful, about a soul. In the name of God, holy 
man, were it not better that we never shared a gift so mys- 
terious ? " 

Again she paused, and restrained her tears, as if waiting for 
an answer. All in the cottage had risen from their seats, and 
stepped back from her with horror. She, however, seemed to 
have eyes for no one but the holy man ; an awful curiosity was 
painted on her features, which appeared terrible to the others. 

"Heavily must the soul weigh down its possessor," she pur- 
sued, when no one returned her any answer — " very heavily ! 
for already its approaching image overshadows me with anguish 
and mourning. And alas, I have till now been so merry and 
light-hearted I" and she burst into another flood of tears and 
covered her face with her veil. 

The priest, going up to her with a solemn look, now ad- 
dressed himself to her, and conjured her, by the name of God 
most holy, if any spirit of evil possessed her, to remove the 
light covering from her face. But she sank before him on her 
knees, and repeated after him every sacred expression he 
uttered, giving praise to God, and protesting that she " wished 
well to the whole world." 

The priest then spoke to the knight: "Sir bridegroom, I 
leave you alone with her whom I have united to you in mar- 
riage. So far as I can discover there is nothing of evil in her, 
but assuredly much that is wonderful. What I recommend to 
you is prudence, love, and fidelity." 

Thus speaking, he left the apartment; and the fisherman 
with his wife followed him, crossing themselves. 

Undine had sunk upon her knees. She uncovered her face, 
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and exclaimed, while she looked fearfully round upon Huld- 
brand, "Alas, you will now refuse to look upon me as your 
own ; and I still have done nothing evil, poor unhappy child 
that I ami" She spoke these words with a look so infinitely 
sweet and touching, that her bridegroom forgot both the con- 
fession that had shocked and the mystery that had perplexed 
him; and hastening to her, he raised her in his arms. She 
smiled through her tears; and that smile was like the morning 
light playing upon a small stream. " You cannot desert me I " 
she whispered confidingly, and stroked the knight's cheeks 
with her little soft hands. He turned away from the frightful 
thoughts that still lurked in the I'ecesses of his soul, and were 
persuading him that he had 'been married to a fairy, or some 
spiteful and mischievous being of the spirit world. Only the 
single question, and that almost unawares, escaped from his 
lips: — 

"Dearest Undine, tell me this one thing: what was it you 
meant by ^spirits of earth' and ^ Kiilhebom,' when the priest 
stood knocking at the door? "* ' - 

** Tales 1 mere tales hi children I " answered Undine laugh- 
ing, now quite restored to her wonted gayety. " I first fright- 
ened you with them, and you frightened me. This is the end 
of my stoiy, and of our nuptial evening." 

"Nay, not so," replied the enamored knight, extinguishing 
the tapers, and a thousand times kissing his beautiful and be- 
loved bride; while, lighted by the moon that shone brightly 
through the windows, he bore her into their bridal apartment. 

The fresh light of morning woke the young married pair: 
but Huldbrand lay lost in silent reflection. Whenever, during 
the night, he had fallen asleep, strange and horrible dreams of 
specters had disturbed him; and these shapes, grinning at him 
by stealth, strove to disguise themselves as beautiful females; 
and from beautiful females they all at once assumed the appear- 
ance of dragons. And when he started up, aroused by the 
intrusion of these hideous forms, the moonlight shone pale and 
cold before the windows without. He looked affrighted at 
Undine, in whose arms he had fallen asleep: and she was 
reposing in unaltered beauty and sweetness beside him. Then 
pressing her rosy lips with a light kiss, he again fell into a 
slumber, only to be awakened by new terrors. 

When fully awake he had thought over this connection. He 
reproached himself for any doubt that could lead him into error 
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in regard to his lovely wife. He also confessed to her his 
injustice ; but she only gave him her fair hand, sighed deeply, 
and remained silent. Yet a glance of fervent tenderness, an 
expression of the soul beaming in her eyes, such as he had 
never witnessed there before, left him in undoubted assurance 
that Undine bore him no ill-will. 

He then rose joyfully, and leaving her, went to the common 
apartment, where ^e inmates of the house had already met. 
The three were sitting round the hearth with an air of anxiety 
about them, as if they feared trusting themselves to raise their 
voice above a low, apprehensive undertone. The priest appeared 
to be praying in his inmost spirit, with a view to avert some 
fatal calamity. But when they observed the young husband 
come forth so cheerful, they dispelled the cloud that remained 
upon their brows : the old fisherman even began to laugh with 
the knight, till his aged wife herself could not help smiling 
with great good-humor. 

Undine had in the meantime got ready, and now entered 
the room : all rose to meet her, but remained fixed in perfect 
admiration — she was so changed, and yet the same. The 
priest, with paternal affection beaming from his countenance, 
first went up to her; and as he raised his hand to pronounce a 
blessing, the beautiful bride sank on her knees before him with 
religious awe ; she begged his pardon in terms both respectful 
and submissive for any foolish things she might have uttered 
the evening before, and entreated him with emotion to pray for 
the welfare of her soul. She then rose, kissed her foster-parents, 
and after thanking them for all the kindness they had shown 
her, said: 

" Oh, I now feel in my inmost heart how much, how infinitely 
much, you have done for me, you dear, dear friends of my 
childhood!" 

At first she was wholly unable to tear herself away from 
their affectionate caresses ; but the moment she saw the good 
old mother busy in getting breakfast, she went to the hearth, 
applied herself to cooking the food and putting it on the table, 
and would not suffer her to take the least share in the work. 

She continued in this frame of spirit the whole day: calm, 
kind, attentive — half matronly and half girlish. The three 
who had been longest acquainted with her expected every in- 
stant to see her capricious spirit break out in some whimsical 
change or sportive vagary. But their fears were quite unneces- 
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sary . Undine continued as mild and gentle as an angel. The 
priest found it all but impossible to re move his eyes from her; 
and he often said to the bridegroom: — 

"The bounty of Heaven, sir, through me its unworthy 
instrument, intrusted to you yesterday an invaluable treasure ; 
cherish it as you ought, and it will promote your temporal and 
eternal welfare." 

Toward evening Undine was hanging upon the knight's 
arm with lowly tenderness, while she drew him gently out 
before the door, where the setting sun shone richly over the 
fresh grass and upon the high slender boles of the trees. Her 
emotion was visible ; the dew of sadness and love swam in her 
eyes, while a tender and fearful secret seemed to hover upon 
her lips, but was only made known by hardly breathed sighs. 
She led her husband farther and farther onward without speak- 
ing. When he asked her questions, she replied only with 
looks, in which, it is true, there appeared to be no immediate 
answer to his inquiries, but a whole heaven of love and timid 
devotion. Thus they reached the margin of the swollen forest 
stream, and the knight was astonished to see it gliding away 
with so gentle a murmuring of its waves, that no vestige of its 
former swell and wildness was now discernible. 

"By morning it will be wholly drained off," said the 
beautiful wife, almost weeping, "and you will then be able 
to travel, without anything to hinder you, whithersoever you 
will." 

"Not without you, dear Undine," replied the knight, 
laughing: "think only, were I disposed to leave you, both the 
Church and the spiritual powers, the emperor and the laws of 
the realm, would require the fugitive to be seized and restored 
to you." 

"All this depends on you — all depends on you," whis- 
pered his little companion, half weeping and half smiling. 
"But I still feel sure that you will not leave me; I love you 
too deeply to fear that misery. Now bear me over to that little 
island which lies before us. There shall the decision be made. 
I could easily, indeed, glide through that mere rippling of the 
water without your aid, but it is so sweet to lie in your arms ; 
and should you determine to put me away, I shall have rested 
in them once more, ... for the last time." 

Huldbrand was so full of strange anxiety and emotion, that 
he knew not what answer to make her. He took her in his 
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arms and carried her over, now first realizing the fact that this 
was the same little island from which he had borne her back to 
the old fisherman, the first night of his arrival. On the farther 
side he placed her upon the soft grass, and was throwing him- 
self lovingly near his beautiful burden; but she said to him: — 
^^Not here, but opposite me. I shall read my doom in your 
eyes, even before your lips pronounce it ; now listen attentively 
to what I shall relate to you." And she began : — 

" You must know, my own love, that there are beings in the 
elements which bear the strongest resemblance to the human 
race, and which at the same time but seldom become visible to 
you. The wonderful salamanders sparkle and float amid the 
flames; deep in the earth the meager and malicious gnomes 
pursue their revels; the forest spirits belong to the air, and 
wander in the woods ; while in the seas, rivers, and streams live 
the widespread race of water spirits. These last, beneath re- 
sounding domes of crystal, through which the sky can shine 
with its sun and stars, inhabit a region of light and beauty; 
lofty coral-trees glow with blue and crimson fruits in their 
gardens; they walk over the pure sand of the sea, among ex- 
quisitely variegated shells, and amid whatever of beauty the 
old world possessed, such as the present is no more worthy to 
enjoy, — creations which the floods covered with their secret 
veils of silver ; and now these noble monuments sparkle below, 
stately and solemn, and bedewed by the water, which loves 
them, and calls forth from their crevices delicate moss-flowers 
and inwreathing tufts of sedge. 

" Now, the nation that dwell there are very fair and lovely 
to behold, for the most part more beautiful than human beings. 
Many a fisherman has been so fortunate as to catch a view of a 
delicate maiden of the waters, while she was floating and sing- 
ing upon the deep. He would then spread far the fame of her 
beauty ; and to such wonderful females men are wont to give 
the name of Undines. — But what need of saying more ? You, 
my dear husband, now actually behold an Undine before you." 

The knight would have persuaded himself that his lovely 
wife was under the influence of one of her odd whims, and that 
she was only amusing herself and him with her extravagant 
inventions. He wished it might be so. But with whatever 
emphasis he said this to himself, he still could not credit the 
hope for a moment : a strange shivering shot through his soul ; 
unable to utter a word, he gazed upon the sweet speaker with a 
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fixed eye. She shook her head in distress, sighed from her full 
heart, and then proceeded in the following manner : — 

'' We should be far superior to you, who are another race of 
the human family, — for we also call ourselves human beings, as 
we resemble them in form and features, — had we not one evil 
peculiar to ourselves. Both we and the beings I have mentioned 
as inhabiting the other elements vanish into air at death and go 
out of existence, spirit and body, so that no vestige of us re- 
mains ; and when you hereafter awake to a purer state of being, 
we shall remain where sand and sparks and wind and waves 
remain. Thus, we have no souls ; the element moves us, and 
again is obedient to our will while we live, though it scatters us 
like dust when we die ; and as we have nothing to trouble us, 
we are as merry as nightingales, little gold-fishes, and other 
pretty children of nature. 

^^But all beings aspire to rise in the scale of existence 
higher than they are. It was therefore the wish of my father, 
who is a powerful water prince in the Mediteritinean Sea, that 
his only daughter should become possessed of a soul, although 
she should have to endure many of the sufferings of those who 
share that gift 

" Now, the race to which I belong have no other means of 
obtaining a soul than by forming with an individual of your own 
the most intimate union of love. I am now possessed of a soul, 
and my soul thanks you, my best beloved, and never shall cease 
to thank you, if you do not render my whole future life miser- 
able. For what will become of me, if you avoid and reject me ? 
Still, I would not keep you as my own by artifice. And should 
you decide to cast me off, then do it now, and return alone to 
the shore. I will plunge into this brook, where my uncle will 
receive me ; my uncle, who here in the forest, far removed from 
his other friends, passes his strange and solitary existence. 
But he is powerful, as well as revered and beloved by many 
great rivers ; and as he brought me hither to the fisherman a 
light-hearted and laughing child, he will take me home to my 
parents a woman, gifted with a soul, with power to love and to 
suffer." 

She was about to add something more, when Huldbrand with 
the most heartfelt tenderness and love clasped her in his arms, 
and again bore her back to the shore. There amid tears and 
kisses he first swore never to forsake his affectionate wife, and 
esteemed himself even more happy than Pygmalion, for whom 
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Venus gave life to this beautiful statue, and thus changed it 
into a beloved wife. Supported by his arm, and in the confi- 
dence of affection, Undine returned to the cottage ; and now 
she first realized with her whole heart how little cause she had 
for regretting what she had left — the crystal palaces of her 
mysterious father. 

The Last Appearakoe op Undine. 

Shotjld I relate to you how passed the marriage feast at 
Castle Ringstetten, it would be as if you saw a heap of bright 
and pleasant things, but all overspread with a black mourning 
crape, through whose darkening veil their brilliancy would 
appear but a mockery of the nothingness of all earthly joys. 

It was not that any spectral delusion disturbed the scene of 
festivity; for the castle, as we well know, had been secured 
against the mischief of the water spirits. But the knight, the 
fisherman, and all the guests were unable to banish the feeling 
that the chief personage of the feast was still wanting, and that 
this chief personage could be no other than the gentle and 
beloved Undine. 

Whenever a door was heard to open, all eyes were involun- 
tarily turned in that direction ; and if it was nothing but the 
steward with new dishes, or the cup-bearer with a supply of 
wine of higher flavor than the last, they again looked down ia 
sadness and disappointment, while the flashes of wit and merri- 
ment which had been passing at times from one to another were 
extinguished by tears of mournful remembrance. 

The bride was the least thoughtful of the company, and 
therefore the most happy ; but even to her it sometimes seemed 
strange that she should be sitting at the head of the table, wear- 
ing a green wreath and gold-embroidered robe, while Undine 
was lying a corpse, stiff and cold, at the bottom of the Danube^ 
or carried out by the current into the ocean. For ever since her 
father had suggested something of this sort, his words were 
continually sounding in her ear; and this day in particular 
they would neither fade from her memory nor yield to other 
thoughts. 

Evening had scarcely arrived when the company returned to 
their homes ; not dismissed by the impatience of the bridegroom, 
as wedding parties are sometimes broken up, but constrained 
solely by heavy sadness and forebodings of evil. Bertalda 
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retired with her maidens, and the knight with his attendants, 
to undress ; but there was no g^y laughing company of brides- 
maids and bridesmen at this mournful festival. 

Bertalda wished to awake more cheerful thoughts: she 
ordered her maidens to spread before her a brilliant set of 
jewels, a present from Huldbrand, together with rich apparel 
and veils, that she might select from among them the brightest 
and most beautiful for her dress in the morning. The attend- 
ants rejoiced at this opportunity of pouring forth good wishes 
and promises of happiness to their young mistress, and failed 
not to extol the beauty of the biide with the most glowing elo- 
quence. This went on for a long time, until Bertalda at last, 
looking in a mirror, said with a sigh : — 

'' Ah, but do you not see plainly how freckled I am growing? 
Look here on the side of my neck." 

They looked at the place and found the freckles indeed, as 
their fair mistress had said ; but they called them mere beauty- 
spots, the faintest touches of the sun, such as would only heighten 
the whiteness of her delicate complexion. Bertalda shook her 
head, and still viewed them as a blemish. 

" And I could remove them," she said at last, sighing. " But 
the castle fountain is covered, from which I formerly used to 
have that precious water, so purifying to the skin. Oh, had I 
this evening only a single flask of it ! " 

^* Is that all? " cried an alert waiting-maid, laughing as she 
glided out of the apartment. 

"She will not be so foolish," said Bertalda, well pleased and 
surprised, "as to cause the stone cover of the fountain to be 
taken off this very evening?" That instant they heard the 
tread of men already passing along the court-yard, and could 
see from the window where the officious maiden was leading 
them directly up to the fountain, and that they carried levers 
and other instruments on their shoulders. 

" It is certainly my will," said Bertalda with a smile, " if it 
does not take them too long." And pleased with the thought 
that a word from her was now sufficient to accomplish what had 
formerly been refused with a painful reproof, she looked down 
upon their operations in the bright moonlit castle court. 

The men raised the enormous stone with an effort ; some one 
of the number indeed would occasionally sigh, when he recol- 
lected that they were destroying the work of their former be- 
loved mistress. Their labor, however, was much lighter than 

TOL. IX. — 15 
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they had expected. It seemed as if some power from within 
the fountain itself aided them in raising the stone. 

*^ It appears/' said the workmen to one another in astonish- 
ment, ^^ as if the confined water had become a springing foun- 
tain." And the stone rose more and more, and almost without 
the assistance of the workpeople, rolled slowly down upon the 
pavement with a hollow sound. But an appearance from the 
opening of the fountain filled them with awe, as it rose like a 
white column of water ; at first they imagined it really to be 
a fountain, until they perceived the rising form to be a pale 
female, veiled in white. She wept bitterly, raised her hands 
above her head, wringing them sadly as with slow and solemn 
step she moved toward the castle. The servants shrank back, 
and fled from the spring, while the bride, pale and motionless 
with horror, stood with her maidens at the window. When the 
figure had now come close beneath their room, it looked up to 
them sobbing, and Bertalda thought she recognized through the 
veil the pale features of Undine. But the mourning form 
passed on, sad, reluctant, and lingering, as if going to the place 
of execution. Bertalda screamed to her maids to call the knight; 
not one of them dared to stir from her place ; and even the 
bride heraelf became again mute, as if trembling at the sound 
of her own voice. 

While they continued standing at the window, motionless as 
statues, the mysterious wanderer had entered the castle, ascended 
the well-known stairs, and traversed the well-known halls, in 
silent tears. Alas, how differently had she once passed through 
these rooms ! 

The knight had in the meantime dismissed his attendants. 
Half undressed and in deep dejection, he was standing before a 
large mirror ; a wax taper burned dimly beside him. At this 
moment some one tapped at his door very, very softly. Undine 
had formerly tapped in this way, when she was playing some 
of her endearing wiles. 

" It is all an illusion 1 " said he to himself. " I must to my 
nuptial bed." 

" You must indeed, but to a cold one ! " he heard a voice, 
choked with sobs, repeat from without ; and then he saw in the 
mirror that the door of his room was slowly, slowly opened, 
and the white figure entered, and gently closed it behind her. 

"They have opened the spring," said she in a low tone; 
"and now I am here, and you must die." 
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He felt in his failing breath that this must indeed be ; but 
covering his eyes with his hands, he cried: — "Do not in my 
death-hour, do not make me mad with terror. If that veil con- 
ceals hideous features, do not lift it I Take my life, but let me 
not see you." 

" Alas I " replied the pale figure, " will you not then look 
upon me once more? I am as fair now as when you wooed me 
on the island ! " 

"Oh, if it indeed were so," sighed Huldbrand, "and that I 
might die by a kiss from you I " 

" Most willingly, my own love," said she. She threw back 
her veil; heavenly fair shone forth her pure countenance. 
Trembling with love and the awe of approaching death, the 
knight leant towards her. She kissed him with a holy kiss; 
but she relaxed not her hold, pressing him more closely in her 
arms, and weeping as if she would weep away her soul. Tears 
rushed into the knight's eyes, while a thrill both of bliss and 
agony shot through his heart, until he at last expired, sinking 
softly back from her fair arms upon the pillow of his couch a 
corpse. 

" I have wept him to death I " said she to some domestics 
who met her in the ante-chamber; and passing through the 
terrified group, she went slowly out, and disappeared in the 
fountain. 

The Burial of Huldbrand. 

Thb knight was to be interred in a village churchyard 
which was filled with the graves of his ancestors j and this 
church had been endowed with rich privileges and gifts both by 
his ancestors and himself. His shield and helmet lay already 
on the coflBn to be lowered with it into the grave ; for Sir Huld- 
brand of Ringstetten had died the last of his race. The 
mourners began their sorrowful march, singing requiems under 
the bright calm canopy of heaven. Father Heilmann walked 
in advance, bearing a high crucifix, and the inconsolable Ber- 
talda followed, supported by her figed father. 

Suddenly in the midst of the black-robed attendants in the 
widow's train, a snow-white figure was seen, closely veiled, and 
wringing her hands with fervent sorrow. Those near whom 
she moved felt a secret dread, and retreated either backward or 
to the side, increasing by their movements the alarm of the 
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others near to whom the white Btianger was now advancing ; 
and thus a confusion in the foneial train was well-uigh begin- 
ning. Some of the military escort were so daring as to address 
the figure, and to attempt to move it from the procession ; but 
she seemed to vanish from under their hands, and yet was im- 
mediately seen advancing with slow and solemn step. At 
length, in consequence of the continued shrinking of the atten- 
dants to the right and the left, she came close behind Bertalda. 
The figure now moved so slowly that the widow did not 
perceive it, and it walked meekly and humbly behind her 
undisturbed. 

This lasted until they came to the church-yard, where the 
procession formed a circle around the open grave. Then Ber- 
talda saw her unbidden companion, and starting up, half in 
anger and half in terror, she commanded Iier to leave the 
knight's last resting-place. The veiled figure, however, gently 
shook her head in refusal, and raised her hands as if in humble 
supplication to Bertalda, deeply agitating her by the action. 
Father Heilmann motioned with his hand, and commanded 
silence, as they were to pray in mute devotion over the body 
which they were now covering with the earth. 

Bertalda knelt silently by, and all knelt, even the grave- 
diggers among the rest. But when they arose again, the wliite 
stranger had vanished. On the spot where she had knelt there 
gushed out of the turf a little silver spring, which rippled and 
murmured away till it had almost entirely encircled the knight's 
grave ; then it ran farther, and emptied itself into a lake which 
lay by the side of the burial-place. Even to this day the inhab- 
itants of the village show the spring, and cherish the belief that 
it is the poor rejected Undine who in this manner still embraces 
her husband in her loving arms. 
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JOHN WILLIAM FOX. 

John William Fox, an American writer of dialect stories, 
born about 1860. He graduated from Harvard College 1883, and 
was attached to various newspapers for some years. He afterward 
went South, where he obtained the material for his subsequent work. 
His first work, a novelette, " A Mountain Europe," appeared in the 
Century (1892). He has since published "A Cumberland Ven- 
detta " (1896) ; "HeU-fer-Sartain " (1897), and " The Kentuckians '- 
(1898). 

Gbayson's Baby. 

(From " Hell-Fer-Sanain. '' ^) 

The first snow sifted in through the Gap that night, and in 
a ^ shack " of one room and a low loft a man was dead, a woman 
was sick to death, and four children were barely alive; and 
nobody even knew. For they were hill people, who sicken, 
suffer, and sometimes die, like animals, and make no noise. 

Grayson, the Virginian, coming down from the woods that 
morning, saw the big-hearted little doctor outside the door of 
the shack, walking up and down, with his hands in his pockets. 
He was whistling softly when Grayson got near, and, without 
stopping, pointed with his thumb within. The oldest boy sat 
stolidly on the one chair in the room, his little brother was on 
the floor hard by, and both were hugging a greasy stove. The 
little girl was with her mother in the bed, both almost out of 
sight under a heap of quilts. The baby was in a cradle, with 
its face uncovered, whether dead or asleep Grayson could not 
tell. A pine coflSn was behind the door. It would not have 
been possible to add to the disorder of the room, and the atmos- 
phere made Grayson gasp. He came out looking white. The 
first man to arrive thereafter took away the eldest boy, a woman 
picked the baby girl from the bed, and a childless young couple 
took up the pallid little fellow on the floor. These were step- 
children. The baby boy that was left was the woman's own. 
Nobody came for that, and Grayson went in again and looked 

1 By permission of Harper <& Brothers. Copyright, 1897. 
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at it a long while. So little, so old a human face he had never 
seen. The bmw was wrinkled as with centuries of pain, and the 
little drawn mouth looked as though the spirit within had fought 
its inheritance without a murmur, and would fight on that way 
to the end. It was the pluck of the face that drew Grayson. 
" I'll take it," he said. The doctor was not without his sense 
of humor even then, but he nodded. " Cradle and all," he said, 
gravely. And Grayson put both on one shoulder and walked 
away. He had lost the power of giving further surprise in that 
town, and had he met every man he knew, not one of them would 
have felt at liberty to ask him what he was doing. An hour 
later the doctor found the child in Grayson's room, and Grayson 
still looking at it. 

"Is it going to live, doctor?" 

The doctor shook his head. " Doubtful. Look at the color. 
It's starved. There's nothing to do but to watch it and feed it. 
You can do that." 

So Grayson watched it, with a fascination of which he was 
hardly conscious. Never for one instant did its look change — 
the quiet, unyielding endurance that no faith and no philosophy 
could ever bring to him. It was ideal courage, that look, to 
accept the inevitable but to fight it just that way. Half the 
little mountain town was talking next day — that such a tragedy 
was possible by the public road-side, with relief within sound 
of the baby's cry. The oldest boy was least starved. Might 
made right in an extremity like his, and the boy had taken cai^^ 
of himself. The young couple who had the second lad in 
charge said they had been wakened at daylight the next morn- 
ing by some noise in the room. Looking up, they saw the little 
fellow at the fireplace breaking an egg. He had built a fire, 
had got eggs from the kitchen, and was cooking his breakfast. 
The little girl was mischievous and cheery in spite of her bad 
plight, and nobody knew of the baby except Grayson and the 
doctor. Grayson would let nobody else in. As soon as it was 
well enough to be peevish and to cry, he took it back to its 
mother, who was still abed. A long, dark mountaineer was 
there, of whom the woman seemed half afraid. He followed 
Grayson outside. 

" Say, podner," he said, with an unpleasant smile, "ye don't 
go up to Cracker's Neck fer nothin', do ye?" 

The woman had lived at Cracker's Neck before she appeared 
at the Gap, and it did not come to Gravson what the man 
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meant until he was half-way to his room. Then he flushed hot 
and wheeled back to the cabin, but the mountaineer was gone. 

*• Tell that fellow he had better keep out of my way," he 
said to the woman, who understood, and wanted to say some- 
thing, but not knowing how, nodded simply. In a few days the 
other children went back to the cabin, and day and night Gray- 
son went to see the child, until it was out of danger, and after- 
wards. It was not long before the women in town complained 
that the mother was ungmteful. When they sent things to eat 
to her the servant brought back word that she had called out, 
" ' Set them over thar,' without so much as a thanky." One 
message was that '* she didn' want no second-hand victuals from 
nobody's table." Somebody suggested sending the family to 
the poor-house. The mother said, " she'd go out on her crutches 
and hoe corn fust, and that the people who talked 'bout sendin' 
her to the po'-house had better save their breath to make prayers 
with." One day she was hired to do some washing. The mis- 
tress of the house happened not to rise until ten o'clock. Next 
morning the mountain woman did not appear until that hour. 
" She wasn't goin' to work a lick while that woman was a-layin' 
in bed," she said, frankly. And when the lady went down town, 
she too disappeared. Nor would she, she explained to Grayson, 
** while that woman was a-fitruttin' the streets." 

After that, one by one, they let her alone, and the woman 
made not a word of complaint. Within a week she was work- 
ing in the fields when she should have been back in bed. The 
result was that the child sickened again. The old look came 
back to its face, and Grayson was there night and day. He was 
having trouble out in Kentucky about this time, and he went to 
the Blue Grass pretty often. Always, however, he left money 
with me to see that the child was properly buried if it should die 
while he was gone ; and once he telegraphed to ask how it was. 
He said he was sometimes afraid to open my letters for fear 
that he should read that the baby was dead. The child knew 
Grayson's voice, his step. It would go to him from its own 
mother. When it was sickest and lying torpid it would move 
the instant he stepped into the room, and, when he spoke, would 
hold out its thin arms, without opening its eyes, and for hours 
Grayson would walk the floor with the troubled little baby over 
his shoulder. I thought several times it would die when, on 
one trip, Grayson was away for two weeks. One midnight, in- 
deed, I found the mother moaning, and three female harpies 
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about the cradle. The baby was dying this time, and I ran 
back for a flask of whiskey. Ten minutes late with the whiskey 
that night would have been too late. The baby got to know me 
and my voice during that fortnight, but it was still in danger 
when Grayson got back, and we went to see it together. It was 
very weak, and we both leaned over the cradle, from either side, 
and I saw the pity and affection — yes, hungry, half-shamed 
affection — in Grayson's face. The child opened its eyes, looked 
from one to the other, and held out its arms to me, Grayson 
should have known that the child forgot — that it would forget 
its own mother. He turned shai-ply, and his face was a little 
pale. He gave something to the woman, and not till then did 
I notice that her soft black eyes never left him while he was in 
the cabin. The child got well ; but Grayson never went to the 
shack again, and he said nothing when I came in one night and 
told him that some mountaineer — a long, dark fellow — had 
taken the woman, the children, and the household gods of the 
shack back into the mountains. 

"They don't grieve long," I said, "these people." 
But long afterwards I saw the woman again along the dusty 
road that leads into the Gap. She had heard over in the 
mountains that Grayson was dead, and had walked for two 
days to learn if it was true. I pointed back towards Bee Kock, 
and told her that he had fallen from a cliff back there. She 
did not move, nor did her look change. Moreover, she said 
nothing, and, being in a hurry, I had to ride on. 

At the foot-bridge over Roaring Fork I looked back. The 
woman was still there, under the hot mid-day sun and in the 
dust of the road, motionless. 



The Passing of Abbaham Shivbrs. 

" I TELL ye, boys, hit hain't often a feller has the chance o' 
doin' so much good jes by dyirC. Fer 'f Abe Shivers air gone, 
shorely gone, the rest of us — every durn one of us — air a-goin' 
to be saved. Fer Abe Shivers — you hain't heerd tell o' Abe f 
Well, you must be a stranger in these mountains o' Eaintuck, 
shore. 

" I don't know, stranger, as Abe ever was homed ; nobody 
in these mountains knows it 'f he was. The fust time I ever 
heard tell o' Abe he was a-hoUerin' fer his rights one mawniu' 
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at daylight, endurin' the war, jes outside o' ole Tom Perkins' 
door on Fryin' Pan. Abe was left thar by some home-gyard, I 
reckon. Well, nobody air ever turned out'n doors in these 
mountains, as you know, an' Abe got his rights that mawnin', 
an' he's been a-gittin' 'em ever sence. Tom already had a 
houseful, but 'f any feller got the bigges' hunk o' corn-bread, 
that feller was Abe; an' ef any feller got a-whalin', hit wasn't 
Abe. 

"Abe tuk to lyin' right naturely — looked like — afore he 
could talk. Fact is, Abe nuver could do nothin' but jes 
whisper. Still, Abe could manage to send a lie furder with 
that rattlin' whisper than ole Tom could with that big horn o' 
hisn what tells the boys the revenoos air comin' up Fryin' Pan. 

" Didn't take Abe long to git to braggin' an' drinkin' an' 
naggin' an' hectorin' — everything, 'mos', 'cept fightin'. No- 
body ever drawed Abe Shivers into a fight. I don't know as 
he was afeerd; looked like Abe was a-havin' sech a tarnation 
good time with his devilmint he jes didn't want to run no risk 
o' havin' hit stopped. An' sech devilmint 1 Hit ud take a 
coon's age, I reckon, to tell ye. 

"The boys was a-goin' up the river one night to git ole 
Dave Hall fer trickin' Rosie Branham into evil. Some feller 
goes ahead an' tells ole Dave they's a-comin'. Hit was Abe. 
Some feller finds a streak o' ore on ole Tom Perkins' land, an' 
racks his jinny down to town, an' tells a furriner thar, an' Tom 
comes might' nigh sellin' the land fer nothin'. Now Tom 
raised Abe, but, jes the same, the feller was Abe. 

** One night somebody guides the revenoos in on Hell-f er- 
Sartain, an' they cuts up four stills. Hit was Abe. The same 
night, mind ye, a feller slips in among the revenoos while 
thejr^s asleep, and cuts off their bosses' manes an' tails — muled 
every dumed critter uv 'em. Stranger, hit was Abe. An' as 
fer women-folks — well, Abe was the ill-favoredest feller I 
ever see, an' he couldn't talk ; still, Abe was sassy, an' you 
know how sass counts with the gals ; an' Abe's whisperin' come 
in jes as handy as any feller's settin' up ; so 'f ever you seed a 
man with a Winchester a-lookin' fer the feller who had cut 
him out, stranger, he was a-lookin' fer Abe. 

" Somebody tells Harve Hall, up thar at a dance on Hell-fer- 
Sartain one Christmas night, that Rich Harp had said somep'n' 
agin him an' Nance Osborn. An' somebody telLj Rich that 
Harve had said sompe'n' agin Nance an' him. Hit was one an' 
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the same feller, stranger, an' the feller was Abe. Well, while 
Rich an' Harve was a-gittin' well, somebody runs off with 
Nance. Hit was Abe. Then Rich an' Harve jes draws straws 
fer a feller. Stranger, they drawed fer Abe. Hit's purty hard 
to believe that Abe air gone, 'cept that Rich Harp an' Harve 
Hall don't never draw no straws fer nothin'; but 'f by the 
grace o' Goddlemighty Abe air gone, why, as I was a-sayin', 
the rest of us — every dumed one of us — air a-goin' to be 
saved, shore. Fer Abe's gone fust, an' ef thar's only one Jedg- 
ment Day, the Lawd 'U nuver git to us." 
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JOHN FOXE. 

John Foxb, an English martyrologist, bom at Boston^ Lincoln- 
shire, in 1517 ; died April 18, 1587. He was educated at Oxford, 
and in 1543 was elected a Fellow of Magdalen College, but having 
embraced the principles of the Reformation, he was two years after- 
ward deprived of his Fellowship. In 1550 he was ordained as dea- 
con by Bishop Ridley, and settled at Reigate. After the accession 
of Queen Mary Tudor he was obliged to seek refuge on the Conti- 
nent, taking up his residence at Basel, Switzerland, where he main- 
tained himself as a corrector of the press for the printer Oporinus. 
He had already begun the composition of his '< Acta et Monumenta 
Ecclesia,'' commonly known as " Foxe's Book of Martyrs." He re- 
turned to England soon after the accession of Elizabeth, and rose 
into favor with the new Grovemment, to which he had rendered nota- 
ble service by his pen. Cecil, Lord Burleigh, made him a prebend 
in Salisbury Cathedral, and for a short time he held the living of 
Cripplegate, London ; but, true to his Puritan principles, he refused 
to subscribe to the Articles, and declined to accept further prefer- 
ments. 

The first outline of the " Acta " appeared at Basel in 1554, and 
the first complete edition five years later. The first English edi- 
tion was printed in 1563. The book became highly popular with 
the people ; and Government directed that a copy should be placed 
in every parish church. 

The Mabtybdom of William Hunter. 

(Prom "Foxe'B Book of Martyrs.") 

In the meantime, William's father and mother came to him, 
and desired heartily of God that he might continue to the end 
in that good way which he had begun ; and his mother said to 
him that she was glad that ever she was so happy to bear such 
a child, which could find in his heart to lose his life for Christ's 
name sake. 

Then William said to his mother : " For my little pain which 
I shall suffer, which is but a short braid, Christ hath promised 
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me, mother,'' said he, ^a crown of joy: may yoa not oe glad of 
that, mother ?'' With that, his mother kneeled down on her 
knees, saying: "I pray God strengthen thee, my son, to the 
end: yea, I think thee as well bestowed as any child that ever 
I bore.'' 

At the which words. Master Higbed took her in his arms, 
saying: ** I rejoice *' (and so said the others) " to see you in this 
mind, and you have a good cause to rejoice/' And his father 
and mother both said that they were never of other mind, but 
prayed for him, that as he had beg^un to confess Christ before 
men, he likewise might so continue to the end. William's 
father said: ^I was afraid of nothing, but that my son should 
have been killed in the prison for hunger and cold, the bishop 
was so hard to him." But William confessed after a month that 
his father was charged with his board, that he lacked nothing, 
but had meat and clothing enough, yea, even out of the court, 
both money, meat, clothes, wood, and coals, ail all things 
necessary. 

Thus they continued in their inn, being the Swan in Brunt- 
wood, in a parlor, whither resorted many people of the country, 
to see those good men which were thei-e ; and many of William's 
acquaintance came to him, and reasoned with him, and he with 
them, exhorting them to come away from the abomination of 
popish superstition and idolatry. 

Thus passing away Saturday, Sunday, and Monday, on Mon- 
day, at night, it happened that William had a dream about two 
of the clock in the morning, which was this: how that he was 
at the place where the stake was pight, where he should be 
burned, which (as he thought in his dream) was at the town's 
end where the butts stood, which was so indeed ; and also he 
dreamed that he met with his father, as he went to the stake, 
and also that there was a priest at the stake, which went about 
to have him recant. To whom he said (as he thought in his 
dream), how that he bade him away — false prophet — and how^ 
that he exhorted the people to beware of him and such as he 
was; which things came to pass indeed. It happened that 
William made a noise to himself in his dream, which caused M. 
Higbed and the others to wake him out of his sleep, to know 
what he lacked. When he awaked, he told them his dream in 
order as is said. 

Now, when it was day, the sheriff, M. Brocket, called on to 
set forward to the bui-ning of William Hunter. Then came the 
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sheriffs son to William Hunter, and embraced him in his right 
arm, saying : " William, be not afraid of these men, which are 
here present with bows, bills, and weapons ready prepared to 
bring you to the place where you shall be burned." To whom 
William answered : " I thank God I am not afraid ; for I have 
cast my count what it will cost me, already." Then the sher- 
iff's son could speak no more to him for weeping. 

Then William Hunter plucked up his gown, and stepped 
over the parlor grounsel, and went forward cheerfully, the sher- 
iffs servant taking him by one arm, and his brother by an- 
other; and thus going in the way, he met with his father, 
according to his dream, and he spake to his son, weeping, and 
saying : " God be with thee, son William " ; and William said : 
** God be with you, good father, and be of good comfort, for I 
hope we shall meet again, when we shall be merry." His 
father said: "I hope so, William," and so departed. So 
William went to the place where the stake stood, even accord- 
ing to his dream, whereas all things were very unready. Then 
William took a wet broom fagot, and kneeled down thereon, 
and read the 51st psalm, till he came to these words : ^' The 
sacrifice of God is a contrite spirit; a contrite and a broken 
heart, O God, thou wilt not despise." 

Then said Master TyreU of the Bratches, called William 
Tyrell: "Thou liest," said he; "thou readest false, for the 
words are, * an humble spirit.' " But William said : " The 
translation saith * a contrite heart.' " " Yes," quoth Mr. Tyrell, 
" the translation is false ; ye translate books as ye list yourselves, 
like heretics." "Well," quoth William, "there is no great 
difference in those words." Then said the sheriff : " Here is a 
letter from the queen ; if thou wilt recant, thou shalt live ; if 
not, thou shalt be burned." " No," quoth William, " I will not 
recant, God willing." Then William rose, and went to the 
stake, and stood upright to it. Then came one Richard Pond, a 
bailiff, and made fast the chain about William. 

Then said Master Brown : " Here is not wood enough to 
bum a leg of him." Then said William : " Good people, pray 
forme; and make speed, and dispatch quickly; and pray for 
me while ye see me alive, good people, and I will pray for you 
likewise." " How 1 " quoth Master Brown, *f pray for thee ? I 
wiU pray no more for thee than I will pray for a dog." To 
whom William answered: " Master Brown, now you have that 
which you sought for, and I pray God it be not laid to yonr 
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charge in the last day; howbeit, I forgive you." Then said 
Master Brown : " I ask no forgiveness of thee." . " Well," said 
William, " if God forgive you not, I shall require my blood at 
your hands." 

Then said William: "Son of God, shine upon mel" and 
immediately the sun in the element shone out of a dark cloud 
so full in his face that he was constrained to look another way ; 
whereat the people mused, because it was so dark a little time 
afore. Then William took up a fagot of broom, and embraced 
it in his arms. 

Then this priest which William dreamed of came to his 
brother Robert with a popish book to carry to William, that he 
might recant ; which book his brother would no"^ meddle withal. 
Then William, seeing the priest, and perceiving how he would 
have showed him the book, said : " Away, thou false prophet ! 
Beware of them, good people, and come away from their abom- 
inations, lest that you be partakers of their plagues." Then 
quoth the priest : " Look how thou burnest here ; so shalt thou 
burn in hell." William answered: "Thou liest, thou false 
prophet ! away, thou false prophet I away I " 

Then there was a gentleman which said : " I pray God have 
mercy upon his soul." The people said : " Amen, Amen." 

Immediately fire was made. Then William cast his psalter 
right into his brother's hand, who said : " William, think on 
the holy passion of Christ, and be not afraid of death." And 
William answered: "I am not afraid." Then lift he up his 
hands to heaven, and said: "Lord, Lord, Lord, receive my 
spirit ! " And casting down his head again into the smother- 
ing smoke he yielded up his life for the truth, sealing it with 
his blood to the praise of God. 
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JACQUES ANATOLE THIBAULT FRANCE. 

Jacques Anatolb Thibault Frakcb, a French novelist, poet, 
and critic, of great perfection and distinction of style, was born at 
Paris, April 16, 1844. He was educated at the College of St. Stan- 
islaus. In 1876 he became an attach^ of the library of the Senate. 
He was a correspondent of several journals, notably La Vie LittS- 
raire^ Le Globe^ Les Dibcuta, Le Journal Officiely and Le Temps, In 
this connection he gave to the world a very remarkable series of 
weekly chronicles under the general title of " La Vie Litt^raire.'* On 
the 31 st of December, 1884, he received the decoration of the Legion 
of Honor; and on the 23d of January, 1896, he was elected a mem- 
ber of the French Academy, 

Anatole France made his d^but in literature by a biographical 
study of " Alfred de Vigny '* (1868), which was followed by two vol- 
umes of poetry, " Po^es Dor^s " (1873), and " Noces Gorinthiennes '* 
(1876). << Jocaste,'' a romance, appeared in 1879, together with the 
novel entitled << Le Ghat Maigre." About this time he issued a num- 
. ber of literary studies : " Racine," " Molifere," " Manon Lescaut," 
<< Le Diable Boiteux," << Paul et Virginie," and others, including a 
remarkable essay on the life and writings of << Lucille de Ghateau- 
briand " (1879). His later writings include " Le Grime de Sylvestre 
Bonnard " (1881), which was crowned by the Academy ; " Les D6- 
sirs de Jean Servien " (1882) ; " Abielle " (1883), a story ; « Le Livre 
de Mon Ami" (1885) ; " Nos Enfants " (1886), being a series of city 
and country « scenes " ; « Balthazar " (1889) ; « Thais " (1890) ; two 
collections of articles from " Les Temps," under the title " La Vie 
Litt^raire" (1888-1892); "L'Orme du Mail" (1897). 

The Romance of Cl^mentinb. 

(From " The Crime of Sylvestre Bonnard.'* ^ Translated by Arabella Ward.) 

ApHl 17. 
"THijRESB, give me my new hat, my best coat, and my 
silver-headed cane." 

But ThSrdse is as deaf as a coal-sack, and as slow ajs justice. 
^ By permission of T. Y. Crowell & Co. Copyright, 1897. 
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Age is the cause of it. The worst of it is, that she thinks her 
hearing good and her steps agile ; moreover, she is proud of hei 
sixty years of honest housekeeping, and she serves her old mas^ 
ter with the most watchful despotism. 

What did I say — ? . . . Here she is unwilling to give 
me my silver-headed cane, for fear of my losing it. It is true 
that I quite frequently leave umbrellas and sticks in the ''buses 
and book-shops. But I have a good reason to-day for carrying 
my old cane, the carved silver head of which represents Don 
Quixote galloping with poised lance against the wind-mills, 
while Sancho Panza, his arms raised to heaven, begs him in 
vain to stop. 

This cane is all that I inherited from my uncle, Captain 
Victor, who in his lifetime resembled Don Quixote rather than 
Sancho Panza, and who loved blows as naturally as one usually 
fears them. For thirty years I have carried this cane on every 
memorable or solemn walk I have taken, and the two figures of 
the knight and the squire inspire and console me. I can almost 
hear them. Don Quixote says to me, — 

" Think deeply of serious things, and know that thought is 
the only reality in the world. Lift nature up to your own 
height, and let the whole world be for you but the reflection of 
your heroic spirit. Fight for honor — this alone is worthy of 
a man ; and if you are wounded, spill your blood like generous 
dew, and smile." 

And Sancho Panza says in turn, — 

" Remain what Heaven made you, brother ! Prefer the crust 
of bread drying in your wallet to the ortolans that are roasting 
in the duke's kitchen. Obey your master, whether he be wise 
or foolish, and do not load your brain with too many useless 
facts. Fear blows ; 'tis tempting God to seek danger." 

But if the incomparable knight and his unparalleled squire 
exist as merely figures on the head of my cane, they themselves 
are in my innermost conscience. All of us have a Don Quixote 
and a Sancho within us, to whom we listen ; and even while 
Sancho persuades us, it is Don Quixote whom we must admire. 

But a truce to this nonsense! Let us go to Madame de 
Gabry about a matter which is of more importance than the 
ordinary affairs of life. 

The same day. 

I found Madame de Gabry dressed in black, and just button- 
ing her gloves. 
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**I am ready/' said she. 

Beady I I have always found her so, on every occasion for 
doing good. 

After a few pleasant words regarding the good health of 
her husband, who had gone for a walk, we went down-stairs, 
and stepped into the carriage. I know not what secret spell 
I feared to break by speaking ; but we di-ove without a word 
along the wide, deserted boulevard, studying the shops where 
crosses, gravestones, and f uneral>wreaths were waiting for their 
purchaser. The cab stopped at the final bourn of the land of 
the living, before the gate, on which are graven words of hope. 

" Follow me," said Madame de Gabry, whose height I now 
noticed for the first time. We went down a walk bordered by 
cypress-trees, then followed a narrow path between the tombs. 
Finally we stopped in front of a flat stone. 

" It is here," said she ; and she knelt down. 

In spite of myself I could not help noticing the uncon- 
sciously giuceful way in which this Christian woman fell on her 
knees, letting the folds of her gown spread about her as they 
chanced. With the exception of two Polish exiles one evening 
in a deserted church of Paris, never had I seen any woman 
kneel so unaffectedly, and in such utter lack of self-conscious- 
ness. 

The picture flashed through my mind like lightning ; and 
then I saw nothing but the low slab on which was cut the name 
— Clementine. What I felt was something profound and 
intangible and inexpressible, unless by the sound of exquisite 
music. 

I heard instruments of a celestial sweetness making melody 
in my old heart. With the solemn tones of a funeral hymn 
were mingled the muted notes of a love-song, for into the same 
feeling my soul mingled the solemn sadness of the present and 
ttie well-known graces of the past. 

I cannot say whether or not we had been before the tomb 
of Clementine for long, when Madame de Gabry rose. We 
crossed the cemetery without speaking, but when we were once 
more among living men my tongue became unfettered. 

" As I followed you," I said to Madame de Gabry, " I was 
thinking of those legendary angels whom one meets on the 
mysterious borders of life and death. The grave to which you 
have taken me — and I was as ignorant of it as of almost all 
else concerning her whom it covera — recalled certain unparal- 

\0L. XX. — 16 
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leled emotions of existence, comparable in the dullness of this 
life to a light on a dark road. The farther one goes, the farther 
away is the gleam. I am almost at the foot of the last slope, 
and yet I see the light as distinctly as ever every time I look 
back. 

" You, madame, who knew Clementine as she was, with white 
hair, a wife and mother, you cannot imagine her as she was 
when I saw her, a fair-haired young girl, with cheeks like roses 
and skin so white I Since you have been good enough to be my 
guide, I think I should tell you, dear madame, what feelings 
this grave aroused. Recollections are crowding into my heart. 
I am like an old, gnarled, and moss-grown oak, which sways its 
branches, and awakens nests of singing birds. Unfortunately 
the song of my birds is as old as the world, and can amuse no 
one but myself." 

" Tell me your recollections," said Madame de Gabry. " I 
cannot read your books, for they are written for scholars ; but I 
like to listen when you talk, because you make the most ordi- 
nary things in life interesting. Speak to me as if I were an 
old woman. This morning I found three white hairs on my 
head." 

"Behold them come without regret, madame," said I. 
" Time deals gently only with those who take it gently. And 
when, in a few yeai-s, a light silver foam will float on the 
ripples of your dark hair, you will be clothed in a new beauty, 
less vivid, but more touching than the first, and you will see 
that your husband will love your white hair just as much as he 
did the black curl which you gave him when he married you, 
and which he wears in a locket, as if it were something sacred. 
These boulevards are wide and but little frequented. We can 
talk at our ease as we drive along. I will tell you first how I 
became acquainted with Clementine's father. But pray expect 
nothing extraordinary, nothing remarkable ; for if you do you 
will be greatiy disappointed. 

" Monsieur de Lessay occupied the second story of an old 
house on the Avenue de I'Observatoire. The plaster fa§ade, 
ornamented with antique busts, and the great rambling garden 
near it, were the first images that stamped themselves on my 
childish eyes, and in all probability they will be the last which, 
when the inevitable day arrives, will fade from under my heavy 
lids. For in this house I was born. In this garden I played, 
and learned to feel and know some fragments of this old uni- 
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verse. Happy hours! sacred hours 1 when the pure soul dis- 
covers the world revealing itself by a kindly light and with a 
mysterious charm. For, madame, the universe is but the re- 
flection of our own soul. 

" My mother was a being happily endowed. She rose with 
the sun, like the birds ; and she resembled them by her domestic 
industry, by her maternal instinct, by the necessity which she 
felt to be always singing, and by a sort of a graceful abruptness, 
all of which I thoroughly appreciated, though I was only a child. 
She was the soul of the house, filling it with her well-regulated 
and happy energy. My father was as slow as she was sprightly. 
I well recall his placid face, over which now and then would 
pass an ironical smile. He was weary, and he loved his weari- 
ness. Seated near the window in his deep armchair, he used to 
read from morning till night. From him I inherited my love 
of books. I have in my library a Mably and a Raynal which 
he annotated with his own hand from beginning to end. But 
it was not to be expected that he would trouble himself about 
practical affairs. When my mother strove by gentle tact to 
ditiw him out from his indifference, he shook his head with that 
inexorable sweetness which is the strength of weak characters. 
He was the despair of the poor woman who had no manner of 
sympathy with this contemplative wisdom, and understood 
nothing of life but its daily cares and the happy work of each 
hour. She thought he was ill, and feared that he would grow 
worse. But his apathy arose from another cause. 

" My father entered the navy department under Monsieur 
Decrds in 1801, and showed marked talent as administrator. 
There was a great activity at that time in connection with the 
navy, and in 1805 my father became chief of the second admin- 
istrative division. That year the emperor, to whom he had been 
recommended by the minister, ordered him to draw up a report 
on the organization of the English navy. This work was 
stamped with a deeply liberal and philosophical spirit, though 
the writer himself was not aware of the fact. It was not 
finished until 1807, about eighteen months after the defeat 
of Admiral Villeneuve at Trafalgar. Napoleon, who after that 
ill-fated day never again wished to hear a ship mentioned, 
wrathfully glanced over the pages, and then threw the report 
into the fire, crying, 'Phrases, nothing but phrases. I have 
already said that I do not like ideologists!' They brought 
back word to my father that the emperor was so angry that he 
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had ground the manuscript down into the fire with his boot. 
At all events, it was his habit when he was irritated to poke the 
fire with his boot until the very sole was scorched. 

"My father never recovered from this disgrace, and the 
failure of all his efforts to do his duty was certainly the cause 
of the apathy into which lie fell later. Nevertheless, Napoleon, 
on his return from the Island of Elba, sent for him, and ordered 
him to draw up, in a patriotic and liberal spirit, proclamations 
and bulletins for the fleet. After Waterloo, my father, more 
saddened than surprised, went into retirement, and was left un- 
molested. Only it was generally said of him that he was Jacobin 
and blood-thirsty, a man to be avoided. 

"My mother's elder brother, Victor Maldent, captain of 
infantry, retired on half pay in 1814 and dismissed in 1815, 
added, by his wrong attitude, to the difficulties which the fall 
of the emperor had brought on my father. Captain Victor 
noised it about in the caf6s and in public balls that the Bour- 
bons had sold Finance to the Cossacks. He showed every one 
a tricolored cockade that was hidden in his hat-lining ; he carried 
with great ostentation a cane, the twisted handle of which had 
been wrought so that the shadow it made was the silhouette of 
the emperor. 

"Unless, madame, you have seen certain lithographs by 
Charlet, you can form no idea of my uncle Victor, and how he 
looked in his tight-fitting f logged coat, with the cross of honor 
and some violets on his chest, as he strolled up and down the 
garden of the Tuileries with that fierce dignity of his. Idle- 
ness and intemperance had the worst possible effect on his 
political passions. He used to insult people whom he saw read- 
ing the Quotidienne or the Drapeau hlanc^ and force them to 
fight with him. In this way he had the grief and shame of 
wounding a lad only sixteen years old in a duel. In short, my 
uncle Victor was the opposite of a wise man ; and as he used 
every day to come to our house for his breakfast and dinner, his 
evil reputation clung to our fireside. My poor father saffered 
deeply from the eccentricity of his guest; but as he was kind- 
hearted, he said nothing, and opened his house to the captain, 
who despised him cordially in return. 

" What I am telling you now, madame, I learned later. At 
that time my uncle filled me with the greatest enthusiasm, and 
I determined that some day I would be as much like him as pos- 
sible. Ono fine morning, in order to begin the desired resem- 
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blance, I struck an attitude, my hands on my hips, and swore 
like an infidel. 

^'My good mother gave me such a stinging slap on my 
cheek, that for a moment I stood perfectly stupefied, before 
bursting into tears. I can still see the armchair, covered with 
yellow Utrecht velvet, behind which that day I shed countless 
tears. 

" I was at that time a very little fellow. One morning my 
father raised me in his ai-ms as was his habit, and smiled at me 
with that touch of irony which gave a piquant look to his gentle 
expression. While I sat on his knees, playing with his long 
white hair, he told me things which I did not understand very 
well, but which interested me deeply, simply because they were 
mysterious. I think, although I am not positive, that on that 
morning he was telling me the story of the little King of 
Yvetot, as we find it in the song. Suddenly we heard a great 
noise, and the windows rattled. My father let me slip to his 
feet, and with trembling arms uplifted, he shook his fists. His 
face was pallid and lifeless looking, his eyes preternaturally 
lai-ge. He strove to speak, but his teeth chattered. At last 
he muttered, * They have shot him I ' I did not know what he 
meant, and I felt a vague terror. Afterwards I learned that he 
was speaking of Marshal Ney, killed on the 7th of December, 
1815, beneath the wall which inclosed an empty lot adjoining 
our house. 

*^ About this time I often used to meet on the stairs an old 
man (he was not so very old perhaps), whose little black eyes 
shone with wonderful brightness from his calm, swarthy face. 
To me he did not seem alive, or at least it did not seem as if he 
were alive like other men. At Monsieur Denon's, where my 
father had taken me, I had seen a mummy, brought from 
Egypt; and I really thought that Monsieur Denon's mummy 
awoke when it was alone, crept out of its gilded case, put on a 
dralKJolored coat and a powdered wig, and that then it became 
Monsieur de Lessay. And even to-day, my dear madame, al- 
though I repel the idea as without foundation, I must confess 
that Monsieur de Lessay greatly resembled Monsieur Denon's 
mummy. Thi» 5s equivalent to saying that this man was an 
object of terror and at the same time of fascination to me. 

'* In reality, Monsieur de Lessay was a small gentleman and a 
great philosopher. A disciple of Mably and Rousseau, he flat- 
tered himself that he was unprejudiced, and this pretension was 
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in itself a great prejudice. He detested fanaticism, but he pos- 
sessed that of tolerance. I speak, madame, of a contemporary 
of a bygone age. I fear that I may not be understood, and I am 
sure that I do not interest you. It is all so far away from us I 
But I am abridging as much as possible. Besides, I did not 
promise you anything interesting, and you could not expect to 
hear of great adventures in the life of Sylvestre Bonnard." 

Madame de Gabry begged me to go on, and I did so in these 
words: — 

^^ Monsieur de Lessay was curt with men and courteous to 
women. He used to kiss my mother's hand, though she was 
not accustomed to such gallantry, the customs of the Republic 
and the Empire being veiy different. Through him I touched 
the age of Louis XVI. Monsieur de Lessay was a geographer ; 
and no one, I believe, was prouder than he to discuss the face 
of the earth. Under the Ancient R6gime he had done some- 
thing in agriculture from a philosophical standpoint, and in this 
way consumed his estates to their last acre. No longer having 
an inch of land left to call his own, he took possession of tlie 
whole earth, and made a wonderful number of maps, based on 
the accounts of travelers. 

*' But as he had been nourished on the purest marrow of the 
encyclopedia, he was not satisfied with inclosing human beings 
witliin so many degrees, minutes, and seconds of latitude and 
longitude. He looked after their happiness, alas 1 It is notice- 
able, madame, that men who have looked after the happiness of 
people in -general have made their own household very un- 
happy. Monsieur de Lessay, a greater geometrician than 
Dalembert, a greater philosopher than Jean-Jacques, was yet a 
greater royalist than Louis XVIII. But his love for the king 
was nothing in comparison to his hatred for the emperor. He 
took part in the conspiracy of Georges against the First Consul ; 
but the court, having forgotten him, or thinking him of no con- 
sequence, he was not included in the list of the guilty. He 
never forgave Bonaparte for this insult; and he called him 
the Ogre of Corsica, to whom, he said, he would never intrust a 
regiment, because he found him such a contemptible soldier. 

" In 1820 Monsieur de Lessay, who had been a widower for 
many years, married again, at the age of nearly sixty. His wife 
was a very young woman, and he set her to work, without 
mercy, on his maps. After a few years of marriage, she died in 
giving birth to a daughter. My mother nursed her in her short 
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illness, and saw that the child wanted nothing. This child 
was named Clementine. 

" The relations of my family with Monsieur de Lessay begin 
with that birth and that death. As I was just then emerging 
from the first years of childhood, I was beginning to grow big 
and stupid. I lost the charming gift of insight and feeling. 
Things no longer caused me the delightful surprise that is the 
charm of youth. So I have no remembrance of the years which 
followed the birth of Clementine. I know only that within a 
few months I experienced a grief, the mere thought of which 
still makes my heart ache. I lost my mother. A great silence, 
a great coldness, and a great shadow, suddenly filled our home. 

" I fell into a sort of stupor. My father sent me to college, 
but I had great diflSculty in rousing myself from my torpor. 

** However, I was not altogether an idiot, and my professors 
taught me almost all they thought necessary ; that is, a little 
Greek, and much Latin. I had no acquaintances, except with 
the ancients. I learned to esteem Miltiades, and to admire 
Themistocles; became familiar with Quintus Fabius, so far as 
any one could be familiar with such a great consul. Proud of 
these lofty relationships, I no longer condescended to look at 
little Clementine and her old father; besides, they set out one 
fine day for Normandy, nor did I give a thought to their return. 

" But they did return, madame, they did return I Ye Influ- 
ences of Heaven, ye Forces of Nature, ye Mysterious Powers 
that give to man the ability to love, you know how I again saw 
Clementine I They entered our sad home. Monsieur de Les- 
say no longer wore a wig. Bald, with a few grizzled locks on 
his purple temples, he looked the picture of robust old age. 
But the beautiful, glowing creature whom I saw on his arm, 
and whose presence lighted up our old faded drawing-room, 
was not a vision — no ! it was Clementine I I am telling the 
truth. Her blue eyes, blue as the flowers of the periwinkle, 
seemed to me supernatural ; and even to-day I cannot believe 
that those two living gems can have suffered the trials of life 
and the decay of death. She was somewhat embarrassed when 
she met my father, for she did not recognize him. Her cheeks 
had a soft, becoming color; and her parted lips wore a smile 
that made one think of the Infinite, probably because it betrayed 
no particular thought, and expressed only the joy of living and 
^e delight of being beautiful. Her face shone beneath a pink 
Wd like a jewel in wi *.pen o^ket. She wor« a cashmere 
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shawl over a white muslin dress, which was plaited at the waist, 
and which came to the tops of her reddish-brown boots. Do 
not smile, madame ; that was the style then, and I am not sure 
if our modern fashions have as much simplicity, freshness, and 
graceful propriety. 

" Monsieur de Lessay told us, that, as he had begun the pub- 
lication of an historical atlas, he intended to live in Paris once 
more, and would be glad to re-occupy his old apartment if it 
was vacant. My father asked Mademoiselle de Lessay if she 
was glad to be in the capital. Yes, she was; for she smiled 
still more radiantly. She smiled at the windows that opened 
on the shining green garden ; she smiled at the bronze Marius 
seated among the ruins of Carthage on the top of the clock; 
she smiled on the old yellow velvet chairs, and on the poor stu- 
dent who dared not lift his eyes to her. From that day, how I 
loved her I 

" But here we are in the rue de Sdvres, and soon we shall 
see your windows. I am a poor story-teller ; and if ever I were 
to try the impossible and undertake a novel, I should never suc- 
ceed. I have spun out a long introduction for a story which I 
am going to tell you in a few words ; for there is a certain deli- 
cacy, a certain feeling of the heart, that would* be shocked by 
an old man calmly enlarging upon the sentiments of even the 
most innocent love. 

" Let us drive for a few moments along this boulevard, with 
its row of convents, and my story will be finished by the time 
we reach that little steeple yonder. 

" Monsieur de Lessay, learning that I was just finishing my 
studies at the ficole des Chartes, thought me capable of work- 
ing with him on his historical atlas. The point at issue was to 
determine on a series of maps, what this philosophic graybeard 
called ' the vicissitudes of empires ' from Noah down to Charle- 
magne. Monsieur de Lessay had stored away in his head every 
error of the eighteenth century concerning antiquities. 

*' As to history, I belonged to the new and advanced school, 
and was at an age when one does not know how to pretend 
The way in which the old man understood, or rather failed to 
understand, the barbarous ages, his obstinacy in seeing in remote 
antiquity, ambitious princes, hypocritical and covetous priests, 
virtuous citizens, poet-philosophers and others, who nevei ex- 
isted save in the romances of Marmontel, caused me great 
unhappiness, and inspired me at first to raise every sort of 
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objection, — reasonable, no doubt, but perfectly useless, and at 
times dangerous. Monsieur de Lessay was very irascible, and 
Clementine was very beautiful. Between the two I spent hours 
of torture and delight. I was in love ; I was a coward ; and 
soon I conceded to him all that he demanded regarding the his- 
torical and political figure that this earth, destined later to bear 
Clementine, offered in the time of Abraham, Menes, and Deu- 
calion. 

^ As we finished drawing the maps. Mademoiselle de Lessay 
tinted them in water-colors. Leaning over the table, she held 
her brush between two fingers; a shadow fell from her eye- 
lashes upon her cheeks, and bathed her half-closed eyes in a 
soft shade. Occasionally she would raise her head, and I saw 
her parted lips. There was such expression in her beauty that 
she could not breathe without seeming to sigh, and her most 
ordinary movements filled my soul with dreamy ecstasy. As I 
gazed at her, I agreed with Monsieur de Lessay that Jupiter 
ruled once as a despot over the mountainous regions of Thes- 
saly, and that Orpheus was unwise in intrusting to the clergy 
the teaching of philosophy. To this day I do not know whether 
I was a coward or a hero when I yielded these points to the 
obstinate old man. 

" Mademoiselle de Lessay, I must confess, did not pay much 
attention to me. But her indifference seemed so reasonable 
and so natural that I did not think of complaining about it. I 
suffered on account of it, but unconsciously I was full of hope. 
We were then only at the first Assyrian Empire. 

** Monsieur de Lessay came every evening for a cup of coffee 
with my father. I cannot understand in what way they were 
congenial, for never were two natures so completely opposed to 
each other. My father had few admirations and a forgiving 
soul. As he grew older, he came to hate all exaggeration. He 
clothed his ideas with a thousand delicate shades, and never 
stated an opinion save with all sorts of reservations. 

"These habits of a gentle mind roused the dry, hard old 
gentleman whom moderation in an adversary never disarmed — 
quite the contrary! I scented danger; the danger was Napo- 
leon. My father cherished no affection for him ; but having 
worked under his orders, he did not like to hear him abused, 
especially to the advantage of the Bourbons, against whom he 
had deep grievances. 

" Monsieur de Lessay, more of a Voltairean and a legitimist 
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than ever, credited Bonaparte with being the source of everj^ 
political, social, and religious evil. In this state of affairs 
^Captain Victor was my greatest anxiety. That dreadful uncle 
of mine had grown perfectly intolerable since his sister was no 
longer there to quiet him. The harp of David was broken, and 
Saul was given over to his madness. The fall of Charles X. 
augmented the old Bonapartist's audacity, and he did all sorts 
of wild things. He seldom came to our house, for it had grown 
too gloomy for him; but occasionally at dinner-time we saw 
him come in, covered with flowers, like a mausoleum. Usually 
he sat down to table swearing in his deep voice, and, as he ate, 
boasting of the success which, as an old veteran warrior, he 
had enjoyed with the ladies. Then, when dinner was finished, 
he would fold up his napkin in the shape of a bishop's bonnet, 
swallow half a decanter of brandy, and take his departure as 
hastily as if he feared to spend, without drinking, even a mo- 
ment alone with an old philosopher and a young scholar. I 
knew well enough that if ever he should meet Monsieur de 
Lessay, all would be lost. 

" The day came, madame I 

" On that occasion the captain was quite hidden by his flow- 
ers, and looked so much like a monument erected in memory of 
the glories of the Empire that any one would have longed to 
put a wreath of immortelles on each of his arms. He was in 
unusually good humor; and the first person who benefited by 
his happy disposition was the cook, whom he seized about the 
waist just as she was placing the roast on the table. 

"After dinner he pushed aside the decanter offered him, 
saying that he would bum the brandy in his coffee. I asked 
him tremblingly if he would not rather have his coffee at once. 
My uncle Victor was suspicious and by no means dull. The 
haste which I displayed seemed to him in poor taste ; for he 
looked hard at me, and said, — 

"•Patience, nephew. It is not the place of the child 
of the regiment to sound the retreat. The devil 1 You are 
in great haste. Master Pedant, to see if I have spurs on my 
heels.' 

" It was evident that the captain had suspected that I wanted 
him to go. Knowing this I was certain that he would stay, 
and he did I The slightest details of that evening are indelibly 
impressed on my memory. My uncle was perfectly jovial. The 
mere idea of his being in the way kept him in good humor. H^ 
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told ns in fine barracks' style, ma fai^ about a monk, a trumpeter, 
and five bottles of Chambertin — a story that would be greatly 
enjoyed in a garrison, but which I would not attempt to teU 
jou, madame, even if 1 had the time to recall it. When we went 
into the drawing-room, the captain called our attention to th« 
bad condition of our andirons, and discoursed in a knowing way 
on the use of tripoli for polishing brass. Not a word of politics* 
He was conducting himself cautiously. Eight o'clock struck 
from the ruins of Carthage. It was time for Monsieur de Lessay 
to arrive. A few moments later he entered the room with his 
daughter. The evening's usual routine began. Clementine 
occupied herself with her embroidery near the lamp, the shade 
of which enveloped her pretty head with soft shadow, anc} 
threw a light upon her fingers that made them almost luminous. 
Monsieur de Lessay spoke of a comet predicted by the astrono 
mers, and advanced some theories which, though they were ex- 
travagant, showed some intellectual culture. My father, who 
knew considerable about astronomy, expressed a few sensible 
ideas, ending with his eternal, *But what do I know, after 
aU?' 

** In my turn I gave the opinion of our neighbor in the 
observatory, the well-known Arago. Uncle Victor declared that 
comets have an influence on the quality of wines, and in order 
to uphold his theory, cited a rollicking tavern story. I was so 
pleased with this convei-sation, that, calling to my aid my latest 
readings, I strove to prolong it by a lengthy exposition of the 
chemical constitution of the clusters of nebulae which, scattered 
through celestial space for millions of leagues, could be con- 
tained in a bottle. My father, somewhat surprised at my elo- 
quence, looked at me with that calm, ironical expression of his. 
But we cannot always be in the clouds. Then, while my eyes 
rested on Clementine, I spoke of a comet of diamonds that I had 
admired the night before in a jeweler's showcase. This was a 
most unfortunate inspiration on my part. 

*^ * My dear nephew,' cried Captain Victor, ' your comet was 
not equal to that which sparkled on the head of the Empress 
Josephine when she came to Strasbourg to distribute crosses to 
the army. 

"*That little Josephine was very fond of jewelry,' said 
Monsieur de Lessay between two sips of coffee, * and I do not 
blame her. There was some good in her, frivolous as she was. 
She was a Tascher, and it was a great honor to Bonaparte when 
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she married him. A Tascher is not much, but a Bonaparte is 
nothing at all.' 

"* What do you mean by that, Monsieur le Marquis?* de- 
manded Captain Victor. 

" ' I am no marquis,' dryly replied Monsieur de Lessay ; * and 
what I mean is, that Bonaparte would have been well matched 
had he married one of those cannibal women Captain Cook de- 
scribes in his voyages, — naked, tattooed, a ring in her nose, 
and in the habit of devouring with ecstasy decayed human 
bodies.' 

"I knew it, thought I to myself, and in my anguish (oh 
poor human heart !) my first thought was to notice the coiTect- 
ness of my predictions. I must say that the captain's reply had 
in it a touch of sublimity. Placing his hands on his hips, he 
measured Monsieur de Lessay scornfully from head to foot, and 
said, — 

"* Napoleon, sir, had another wife besides Josephine and 
Marie Louise. You are not acquainted with this companion, 
but I have seen her close at hand. She wears an azure mantle 
dotted with stars ; she is crowned with laurels ; the cross of 
honor sparkles on her breast. Her name is Glory.' 

^^ Monsieur de Lessay put his cup on the mantelpiece, and 
said quietly, — 

" * Your Bonaparte was a scoundrel.* 

" My father rose calmly, and slowly raising his hands, said 
very gently to Monsieur de Lessay, — 

" * Whatever the man may have been who died at Saint He- 
lena, I worked ten years in his government, and my brother-in- 
law was thrice wounded under his eagles. I beg you, my dear 
sir, my friend, not to forget this in future.' 

" That which the captain's lofty and burlesque impertinences 
could not do, my father's courteous remonstrance accomplished 
at once, — it made Monsieur de Lessay furiously angry. 

"'I forgot,' cried he, livid with rage, his teeth clinched, his 
lips foaming ; * I was wrong. The herring-cask always smells 
of herring; and when one has been in tine service of scoun- 
drels ' — 

" At this word the captain sprang at his throat. Had it not 
been for his daughter and me, I think he would have been 
choked to death. My father, somewhat paler than usual, stood 
with folded arms, watching the spectacle with an indescribable 
expression of pity. What followed was sadder still — but of 
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what use is it to dwell on the anger of two old men ? At last I 
succeeded in separating them. Monsieur de Lessay beckoned 
to his daughter, and went out. She followed him. I ran to 
the stairs after her. 

^'^Mademoiselle,' I cried, distracted, pressing her hand, ^I 
love you ! I love you ! ' 

^^ For an instant she held my hand in hers, her lips half 
opened. What was she going to say ? But all at once, raising 
her eyes to her father, who was ascending the stairs, she with- 
drew her hand and made me a gesture of farewell. I never saw 
her again. Her father took rooms near the Pantheon, in an apart- 
ment which he had rented for the sale of his historical atlas. He 
died there a few months later from a stroke of apoplexy. His 
daughter, I was told, went to live at Caen with an aged lady, a 
relative of hers. There, some years later, she married a bank 
clerk, the Noel Alexandre who became so rich and died so poor. 
As for me, madame, I live alone in peace by myself. My life, 
free from great sorrows as well as from great joys, has been 
tolerably happy. But for years I could not, without a great 
pang at heart, see an empty armchair near mine on a winter 
evening. Last year I heard through you who knew her, of her 
old age and death. I met her daughter at your house. I have 
seen her ; but I will not say as yet, as did the aged man of the 
Scriptures, * And now, O Lord, lettest thou thy servant depart 
in peace.' If an old fellow like me can be of use to anyone, I 
should like, with your help, to devote my last years to this 
orphan girl." 

I uttered these words on the vestibule of Madame de Gabry's 
home ; and I was about to take leave of this kind friend, when 
she said to me, — 

^^ Dear friend, I cannot aid you in this as much as I could 
wish. Jeanne is an orphan and a minor. You cannot do any- 
thing for her without her guardian's consent." 

** Ah ! I never thought for an instant that Jeanne might have 
a grnardian." 

Madame de Gabry looked at me with ill-concealed surprise. 

She had not expected to find the old man quite so simple-minded. 

" Jeanne Alexandre's guardian,'* said she, " is Maitre Mouche, 

a notary at Levallois-Perret. I fear that you will not get on 

very well with him. He is a serious man." 

" Ah ! good heavens ! " I cried ; " whom do you think I 
^should get on with at my age, if not with serious people ? " 
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She gently smiled, with a mischievous expression in her eyes, 
just as my father used to do, and replied, — 

^^With those who, like you, are innocent and generous. 
Monsieur Mouche is not exactly of that kind. He is artful and 
light-fingered. Although I find little pleasure in meeting him, 
we will go together, if you wish, and ask permission to see 
Jeanne, whom he has put in a boarding-school at les Temes, 
where she is very unhappy.** 

We appointed a day. I kissed Madame de Gabry's hand, and 
we parted. 



The Precocious CniiiD. 

One day I saw a gentleman sitting on my small couch, which 
displeased and irritated me, so that in my vexation, being de- 
termined to draw attention to myself, I asked for some sugar 
and water, and grew ferociously angry on hearing the gentle- 
man remark, " He must be an only child ; he seems so much 
spoiled." That day I left without kissing the white lady, as 
a punishment for her. Another time, the white lady desiring 
to be left alone with the same gentleman, I was sent into the 
dining-room, where I had for amusement nothing but a picture 
clock, which struck only the hours. It was a long one hour. 
The cook gave me some jam, which for a moment relieved the 
grief of my heart. But when the jam was all gone, my grief 
returned. I fiattened my nose against the window, I pulled the 
horsehair out of the chairs, I made the holes in the wall-paper 
larger, I plucked out the fringe of the curtain ; and, at last, 
when I was bored to death, I raised myself to the knob of the 
door. I knew I was doing an indiscreet, a bad action, but I 
opened the door, and there I found the white lady standing 
against the chimney-piece, while the gentleman, on his knees at 
her feet, was opening his arms wide to embrace her. He was 
redder than a coxscomb, and his eyes seemed starting out of 
their sockets. The lady said : " Let there be an end of this, 
sir." He rose when he saw me, and I think he wanted to throw 
me out of the window. When the lady in black came in, the 
white lady said : " Monsieur Arnoux called, but only stayed a 
second." The lady's good genius inspired me to hold my 
tongue, for I was going to cry out that it was a falsehood, and 
that the gentleman had stayed a very long time. 
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SAINT FRANCIS D'ASSISL 

Saint Fkanois D' Assist (Giovanni Francesco Bemardone), 
celebrated Italian monk and ecclesiastic, born at Assisi in 1182; 
died there, Oct. 4, 1226. He was the founder of the Franciscan 
order and was one of the most extraordinary men of his age. In 
early years he was fond of gaiety, prodigality and ostentation and 
was little given to study. When about twenty years old he was 
taken with a severe illness, and on his sick-bed indulged in deep 
reflection. When he recovered he was a changed man. He 
began to speak of poverty as his bride, and the poor, the sick, and 
the leprous became objects of his especial attention. He made a 
pilgrimage to Rome and in his zeal for the Church threw all his 
worldly goods upon the altar of St. Peter's, and gave himself up 
to a life of charity and alms-giving. His enthusiasm by degrees 
excited emulation and he was joined by other devoted spirits 
until a brotherhood was formed, which increased in numbers and 
influence and was sanctioned by Pope Innocent III. about 1210. 
They were forbidden to own property, and were bound to preach 
and labor without fixed salaries, living only on charity. In 1223 
Pope Honorius III. published a bull confirming the verbal sanc- 
tion of Pope Innocent. Francis also founded an order of poor 
sisters, known by the name of Poor Claras or Clarisses. Francis 
was unceasing in his labors. He made long journeys to Spain, 
Illyria, and even to the East to preach to the Mahometans. His 
works, notably poetic in style, consist of letters, sermons, ascetic 
treatises, proverbs and hymns. 

Hymn op the Cbbation. 
Blessed be God, the father 

Of everything that lives, 
Most blessed for our Lord the Sun 

Who warmth and daylight gives. 
The sun is bright and radiant. 

He sheds his beams abroad. 
But all his glory witnesseth 

To what thou art, my God. 
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Then, for our sister Moon, Lord, 

Our hearts bless thee again ; 
And for the brilliant, beauteous stars 

That glitter in her train. 
We thank thee also for the Winds, 

Our brothers, too, are they ; 
For air, and clouds, and pleasant days, 

When all the earth seems gay. 

But no less would we praise thy name 

For any kind of weather. 
Knowing that rain, and frost, and snow 

All work for good together. 
Thanks for our sister Water, too, 

Pure Water, cool and chaste, 
Precious to everything that lives. 

With powers of cleansing graced. 

And for thine other mighty gift. 
Our brother Fire, whose flame 

By thy command is sent to light. 

With beams unquenchable and bright, 

The solemn darkness of the night. 
We bless thy holy name. 

And lastly for our Mother Earth, 

That goodness we adore, 
She feeds us ; she brings precious fruits 

Out of her bounteous store ; 
And lovely flowers through the grass 

She scatters full and free. 
For all these things we bless thee, Lord, 

For all proceed from thee. 



Okdbb. 

[Onr Lord Speaks.] 

Ajsm though I fill thy heart with hottest love, 
Yet in true order must thy heart love me. 
For vrithout order can no virtue be ; 
By thine own virtue, then, I from above 
Stand in thy soul ; and so, most earnestly. 
Must love from turmoil be kept wholly free ; 
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The life of fruitful trees, the seasons of 
The circling year move gently as a dove : 
I measured all the things upon the earth ; 
Love ordered them, and order kept them fair. 
And love to order must be truly wed- 
O soul, why all this heat of little worth ? 
Why cast out order with no thought of care ? 
For by love's heat must love be govemM? 



To THE Eleven at Bivo Tobto. 

(From ** His Life," by Bonaventure.) 

Take courage, and shelter yourselves in God. Be not 
depressed to think how few we are. Be not alarmed either at 
your own weakness, or at mine. God has revealed to me that 
he will diffuse through the earth this our little family, of 
which He is Himself the father. I would have concealed what 
I have seen, but love constrains me to impart it to you. I have 
seen a great multitude coming to us, to wear our dress, to live 
as we do. I have seen all the roads crowded with men travel- 
ing in eager haste towards us. The French are coming. The 
Spaniards are hastening. The English and the Germans are 
running. All nations are mingling together. I hear the tread 
of the numbers who go and come to execute the commands of 
holy obedience. We seem contemptible and insane. But fear 
not. Believe that our Saviour, who has overcome the world, 
will speak effectually to us. If gold should lie in our way, let 
us value it as the dust beneath our feet. We will not, how- 
ever, condemn or despise the rich who live softly, and are 
arrayed sumptuously. God, who is our Master, is theirs also. 
But go and preach repentance for the remission of sins. Faith- 
ful men, gentle, and full of charity, will receive you and your 
words with joy. Proud and impious men will condemn and 
oppose you. Settle in your hearts to endure all things with 
meekness and patience. The wise and the noble will soon join 
themselves to you and, with you will preach to kings, to 
princes, and to nations. Be patient in tribulation, fervent in 
prayer, fearless in labor, and the kingdom of God, which 
endures forever, will be your reward. 
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BENJAMIN FRANKLIN. 

Bkkjamin Fbanklin, an American statesman and philosopher, 
born in Boston, Jan. 17, 1706 ; died in Philadelphia, April 17, 1790. 
He wenty at the age of seventeen, to Philadelphia, where he ob- 
tained employment at his trade as a printer. The Grovemor of the 
Province promised to set him up in business, and induced lii"^ to go 
to England. The Grovernor, however, failed to supply the promised 
funds, and Franklin went to work as a printer in London. After 
eighteen months he returned to Philadelphia, established himself 
as a printer, and set up a newspaper, called the Pennsylvania Gor 
zette. In 1732, he began the issue of Poor Richard^s Almanae^ 
which he continued for twenty-five years. 

By the time he had reached his fortieth year he had acquired a 
competence sufficient to enable him to withdraw from active busi- 
ness, and devote himself to philosophical research, for which he 
had already manifested marked capacity. Just before this several 
European philosophers had noticed some points of resemblance 
between electricity and lightning. Franklin was the first (about 
1750) to demonstrate the identity of the two phenomena, and to pro- 
pound the idea of the lightning-rod as a safeguard from lightning. 

Of the public career of Franklin it is necessary here to give 
merely a bare outline. He was elected a member of the Pennsyl- 
vania Assembly in 1760 ; was made Deputy Postmaster-Greneral in 
1753 ; and the next year, the French and Indian War impending, 
he was sent as delegate to a general Congress convened at Albany, 
where he drew up the plan of a union between the separate colonies. 
Disputes having arisen in 1757 between the Pennsylvania "Pro- 
prietors " and the inhabitants, Franklin was sent to England as 
agent to represent the cause of the people of the colony of Penn- 
sylvania; the people of Massachusetts, Maryland, and Georgia also 
constituted him their agent He returned in 1762 ; but was sent 
back to London two years after to remonstrate against the proposed 
measure for taxing the American colonies. When the war of the 
Revolution broke out, Franklin left Great Britain, reaching his 
home sixteen days after the battle of Lexington. As a member of 
the first American Congress he was one of the committee appointed 
, to draft the Declaration of Independence. Shortly after this he 
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was sent to France as one of the Commissioners Plenipotentiary 
from the American States. In 1783 be signed the treaty of peace 
between the United States and Great Britain, and subsequently 
concluded treaties with Sweden and Prussia. He returned to 
America in 1785, after more than fifty years spent in the public 
service. He was immediately elected President of Peunsylvania, 
his adopted State. Three years afterward, at the age of eighty- 
two, he was appointed a delegate to the Convention for framing the 
Federal Constitutiou, in which he took an active part, and lived 
long enough to see it become the supreme law of the land. 

A partial collection of the works of Franklin was published 
(1816-1819) by his grandson, William Temple Franklin. A toler- 
ably complete edition, in ten volumes, edited, with a " Memoir," 
by Jared Sparks, appeared in 1836-1840. In 1887 some additional 
writings were discovered, which were edited by Edward Everett 
Hale, under the title "Franklin in Prance." Franklin's "Autobi- 
ography," bringing his life down to. his fifty-seventh year, ranks 
among the foremost works of its class. 



Franeltk Gobs to Philadelphia. 

(From "Autobiography of Benjamin Franklin.'*) 

The inclination I had had for the sea was by this time done 
away, or I might now have gratified it. But having another 
profession and conceiving myself a pretty good workman, I 
offered my services to a printer of the place, old Mr. William 
Bradford, who had been the first printer in Pennsylvania, but 
had removed thence in consequence of a quarrel with the gov- 
ernor, George Keith. He could give me no employment, having 
little to do and hands enough already ; but he said, " My son at 
Philadelphia has lately lost his principal hand, Aquila Rose, by 
death ; if you go thither I believe he may employ you." Phila- 
delphia was one hundred miles further. I set out, however, in 
a boat for Amboy, leaving my chest and things to follow me 
round by sea. 

In crossing the bay we met with a squall that tore our rotten 
sails to pieces, preventing our getting into the Kill, and drove 
us upon Long Island. In our way a drunken Dutchman, who 
was a passenger too, fell overboard ; when he was sinking I 
reached through the water to his shock pate and drew him up, 
so that we got him in again. His ducking sobered him a little 
and he went to sleep, taking first out of his pocket a book, 
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which he desired I would dry for him. It proved to be my old 
favorite author, Bunyan's " Pilgrim's Progress," in Dutch, finely 
printed on good paper, copper cuts, a dress better than I had 
ever seen it wear in its own language. I have since found that 
it has been translated into most of the languages of Europe, and 
suppose it has been more generally read than any other book, 
except perhaps the Bible. Honest John was the first that I 
know of who mixed narration and dialogue : a method of writ- 
ing very engaging to the reader, who in the most interesting 
parts finds himself, as it were, admitted into the company and 
present at the conversation. Defoe has imitated him success- 
fully in his " Robinson Crusoe," in his " Moll Flanders," and 
other pieces ; and Richardson has done the same in his " Pa- 
mela," etc. 

On approaching the island we found it was in a place where 
there could be no landing, there being a great surge on the 
stony beach. So we dropped anchor and swung out our cable 
toward the shore. Some people came down to the shore and 
hallooed to us, as we did to them ; but the wind was so high 
and the surge so loud that we could not undenstand each other. 
There were some small boats near the shore, and we made signs 
and called to them to fetch us ; but they either did not compre- 
hend us or it was impracticable, so they went ojff. Night ap- 
proaching, we had no remedy but to have patience till the wind 
abated, and in the mean time the boatmen and myself concluded 
to sleep if we could ; and so we crowded into the hatches, where 
we joined the Dutchman, who was still wet, and the spray, break- 
ing over the head of our boat, leaked through to us, so that we 
were soon almost as wet as he. In this manner we lay all night, 
with very little rest ; but the wind abating the next day, we 
made a shift to reach Amboy before night, having been thirty 
hours on the water, without victuals or any drink but a bottle 
of filthy rum, the water we sailed on being salt. 

In the evening I found myself very feverish and went to 
bed ; but having read somewhere that cold water drunk plenti- 
fully was good for fever, I followed the prescription and sweat 
plentifully most of the night. My fever left me, and in the 
morning, crossing the ferry, I proceeded on my journey on 
foot, having fifty miles to go to Burlington, where I was told I 
should find boats that would carry me the rest of the way to 
Philadelphia. 

It rained very hard all the day ; I was thoroughly soaked, 
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and by noon a good deal tired; so I stopped at a poor inn, 
where I stayed all night, beginning now to wish I bad never 
left home. I made so miserable a figure, too, that I found, 
by the questions asked me, I was suspected to be some run- 
away indentured servant and in danger of being taken up on 
that suspicion. However, I proceeded next day and got in 
the evening to an inn within eight or ten miles of Burlington, 
kept by one Dr. Brown. He entered into conversation with me 
while I took some refreshment, and finding I had read a little, 
became very obliging and friendly. Our acquaintance continued 
all the rest of his life. He had been, I imagine, an ambulatory 
quack doctor, for there was no town in England nor any country 
in Europe of which he could not give a very particular account. 
He had some letters, and was ingenious, but he was an infidel, 
and wickedly undertook, some years after, to turn the Bible 
into doggerel verse, as Cotton had formerly done with Virgil. 
By this means he set many facts in a ridiculous light, and might 
have done mischief with weak minds if his work had been pub- 
lished; but it never was. 

At his house I lay that night, and arrived the next morning 
at Burlington, but had the mortification to find that the regular 
boats were gone a little before, and no other expected to go 
before Tuesday, this being Saturday. Wherefore I returned to 
an old woman in the town, of whom I had bought some ginger- 
bread to eat on the water, and asked her advice. She proposed 
to lodge me till a passage by some other boat occurred. I ac- 
cepted her offer, being much fatigued by travel on foot. U^- 
derstanding I was a printer, she would have had me remain in 
that town and follow my business, being ignorant what stock 
was necessary to hegin with. She was very hospitable, gave me 
a dinner of ox-cheek with great good-will, accepting only of a 
pot of ale in return ; and I thought myself fixed till Tuesday 
should come. However, walking in the evening by the side of 
the river, a boat came by, which I found was going toward 
Philadelphia with several people in her. They took me in, 
and as there was no wind we rowed all the way; and about 
midnight, not having yet seen the city, some of the company 
were confident we must have passed it and would row no 
further ; the others knew not where we were, so we put toward 
the shore, got into a creek, landed near an old fence, with the 
rails of which we made a fire, the night being cold, in October, 
and there we remained till daylight. Then one of the company 
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knew the place to be Cooper's Creek, a little above Philadelphia, 
which we saw as soon as we got out of the creek, and arrived 
there about eight or nine o'clock on the Sunday morning, and 
landed at Market Street wharf. 

I have been the more particular in this description of my 
journey, and shall be so of my first entry into that city, that 
you may in your mind compare such unlikely beginnings with 
the figure I have since made there. I was in my working dress, 
my best clothes coming i-ound by sea. I was dirty, from being 
so long in the boat. My pockets were stujffed out with shirts 
and stockings, and I knew no one nor where to look for lodg- 
ings. Fatigued with walking, rowing, and the want of sleep, I 
was very hungry ; and my whole stock of cash consisted in a 
single dollar, and about a shilling in copper coin, which I gave 
to the boatmen for my passage. At first they refused it, on 
account of my having rowed ; but I insisted on their taking it. 
Man is sometimes more generous when he has little money than 
when he has plenty ; perhaps to prevent his being thought to 
have but little. 

I walked toward the top of the street, gazing about till near 
Market Street, when I met a boy with bread. I had often made 
a meal of dry bread, and inquiring where he had bought it, I 
went immediately to the baker's he directed me to. I asked 
for biscuits, meaning such as we had at Boston ; that sort, it 
seems, was not made at Philadelphia. I then asked for a three- 
penny loaf, and was told they had none. Not knowing the 
different prices nor the names of the different sorts of bread, I 
told him to give me threepenny worth of any sort. He gave 
me accordingly three great puffy rolls. I was surprised at the 
quantity, but took it, and having no room in my pockets, walked 
off with a roll under each arm and eating the other. Thus I 
went up Market Street as far as Fourth Street, passing by the 
door of Mr. Read, my future wife's father ; when she, standing 
at the door, saw me, and thought I made, as I certainly did, a 
most awkward, ridiculous appearance. Then I turned and went 
down Chestnut Street and part of Walnut Street, eating my roll 
all the way ; and coming round found myself again at Market 
Street wharf, near the boat I came in, to which I went for a 
draught of the river water ; and being filled with one of my 
rolls, gave the other two to a woman and her child that came 
down the river in the boat with us and were waiting to go 
further. 
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Thus refreshed I walked again up the street, which by this 
time had many clean-dressed people in it, who were all walking 
the same way. I joined them, and thereby was led into the 
great meeting-house of the Quakers, near the market. I sat 
down among them, and after looking round a while and hear- 
ing nothing said, being veiy drowsy through labor and want of 
rest the preceding night, I fell fast asleep and continued so till 
the meeting broke* up, when some one was kind enough to 
rouse me. This, therefore, was the first house I was in, or 
slept in, in Philadelphia. 

I then walked down toward the river, and looking in the 
face of every one, I met a young Quaker man whose counte- 
nance pleased me, and accosting him requested he would tell 
me where a stranger could get a lodging. We were then near 
the sign of the Three Mariners. " Here," said he, " is a house 
where they receive strangers; but it is not a reputable one. 
If thee wilt walk with me I'll show thee a better one," and he 
conducted me to the Crooked Billet, in Water Street. There 
I got a dinner, and while I was eating, several questions were 
asked me, as from my youth and appearance I was suspected 
of being a runaway. 

After dinner, my host having shown me to a bed, I laid my- 
self on it without undressing and slept till six in the evening, 
when I was called to supper. I went to bed again very early 
and slept very soundly till next morning. Then I dressed my- 
self as neat as I could and went to Andrew Bradford, the prin- 
ter's. I found in the shop the old man his father, whom I had 
seen at New York, and who, traveling on horeeback, had got 
to Philadelphia before me. He introduced me to his son, who 
received me civilly, gave me a breakfast, but told me he did 
not at present want a hand, being lately supplied with one; 
but there was another printer in town, lately set up, one 
Eeimer, who perhaps might employ me; if not, I should be 
welcome to lodge at his house, and he would give me a little 
work to do now and then till fuller business should offer. 

The old gentleman said he would go with me to the new 
printer ; and when we found him, " Neighbor," said Bradford, 
**I have brought to see you a young man of your business: 
perhaps you may want such a one." He asked me a few ques- 
tions, put a composing-stick in my hand to see how I worked, 
and then said he would employ me soon, though he had just 
then nothing for me to do. And taking old Bradford, whom 
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he had never seen before, to be one of the townspeople that 
had a good-will for him, entered into a conversation on his 
present undertaking and prospects; while Bradford, not dis- 
covering that he was the other printer's father, on Keimer's 
saying he expected soon to get the greatest part of the business 
in his own hands, drew him on, by artful questions and starting 
little doubts, to explain all his views, what influence he relied 
on, and in what manner he intended to proceed. I, who stood 
by and heard all, saw immediately that one was a crafty old 
sophister and the other a true novice. Bradford left me with 
Keimer, who was greatly surprised when I told him who the 
old man was. 

The printing-house, I found, consisted of an old damaged 
press and a small, worn-out font of English types, which he was 
using himself, composing an " Elegy " on Aquila Rose, before 
mentioned; an ingenious young man, of excellent character, 
much respected in the town, secretary to the Assembly, and a 
pretty poet. Keimer made verses too, but very indifferently. 
He could not be said to write them, for his method was to com- 
pose them in the types directly out of his head. There being no 
copy, but one pair of cases, and the " Elegy " probably requir- 
ing all the letter, no one could help him. I endeavored to put 
his press (which he had not yet used and of which he under- 
stood nothing) into order to be worked with ; and promising to 
come and print off his " Elegy " as soon as he should have got 
it ready, I returned to Bradford's, who gave me a little job to do 
for the present, and there I lodged and dieted. A few days 
after Keimer sent for me to print off the " Elegy." And now 
had got another pair of cases and a pamphlet to reprint, on 
which he set me to work. 

These two printers I found poorly qualified for their busi- 
ness. Bradford had not been bred to it and was very illiterate, 
and Keimer, though something of a scholar, was a mere com- 
positor, knowing nothing of press-work. He had been one of 
the French prophets and could act their enthusiastic agitations. 
At this time he did not profess any particular religion, but 
something of all on occasion ; was very ignorant of the world, 
and had, as I afterward found, a good deal of the knave in his 
composition. He did not like my lodging at Bradford's while 
I worked with him. He had a house, indeed, but without fur- 
nitui-e, so he could not lodge me ; but he got me a lodging at 
Mr. Read's, before mentioned, who was the owner of his house; 
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and my chest o£ clothes being come by this time, I made rather 
a more respectable appearance in the eyes of Miss Read than I 
had done when she first happened to see me eating my roll in 
the street. 

I began now to have some acquaintance among the young 
people of the town that were lovers of reading, with whom I 
spent my evenings very pleasantly, and gained money by my 
industry and frugality. I lived very contented and forgot Bos- 
ton as much as I could, and did not wish to be known where I 
resided except to my friend Collins, who was in the secret and 
kept it faithfully. At length, however, an incident happened 
that occasioned my return home much sooner than I had in- 
tended. I had a brother-in-law, Robert Holmes, master of a 
sloop that traded between Boston and Delaware. He being at 
Newcastle, forty miles below Philadelphia, and hearing of me, 
wrote me a letter mentioning the grief of my relations and 
friends in Boston at my abrupt departure, assuring me of their 
good-will to me, and that everything would be accommodated 
to my mind if I would return, to which he entreated me earn- 
estly. I wrote an answer to his letter, thanked him for his ad- 
vice, but stated my reasons for quitting Boston so fully and in 
such a light as to convince him that I was not so much in the 
wrong as he had apprehended. 

Sir William Keith, governor of the province, was then at 
Newcastle, and Captain Holmes, happening to be in company 
with him when my letter came to hand, spoke to him of me and 
showed him the letter. The governor read it and seemed sur- 
prised when he was told my age. He said I appeared a young 
man of promising parts and therefore should be encouraged; 
the printers at Philadelphia were wretched ones, and if I set up 
there he made no doubt I should succeed; for his part he would 
procure me the public business and do me every other service in 
his power. This my brother-in-law Holmes afterwards told me 
in Boston, but I knew as yet nothing of it; when one day 
Keimer and I, being at work together near the window, we saw 
the governor and another gentleman (who proved to be Colonel 
French, of Newcastle, in the province of Delaware), finely 
dressed, come directly across the street to our house, and heard 
them at the door. 

Keimer ran down immediately, thinking it a visit to him ; 
but the governor inquired for me, came up, and with a conde- 
scension and politeness I had been quite unused to made me 
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many compliments, desired to be acquainted with me, blamed 
me kindly for not haying made myself known to him when I 
first came to the place, and would have me away with him to 
the tavern, where he was going with Colonel French to taste, 
as he said, some excellent Madeira. I was not a little surprised 
and Keimer stared with astonishment. I went, however, with 
the governor and Colonel French to a tavern at the comer of 
Third Street, and over the Madeira he proposed my setting up 
my business. He stated the probabilities of my success, and 
both he and Colonel French assured me I should have their in- 
terest and influence to obtain for me the public business of both 
governments. And as I expressed doubts that my father would 
assist me in it. Sir William said he would give me a letter to 
him, in which he would set forth the advantages, and he did 
not doubt he should determine him to comply. So it was con- 
cluded I should return to Boston by the first vessel, with the 
governor's letter, to my father. In the meantime it was 
to be kept a secret, and I went on working with Keimer as 
usual. The governor sent for me now and then to dine with 
him, which I considered a great honor, more particularly as 
he conversed with me in a most affable, familiar, and friendly 
manner. 

About the end of April, 1724, a little vessel oflfered for Bos- 
ton. I took leave of Keimer as going to see my friends. The 
governor gave me an ample letter, saying many flattering things 
of me to my father and strongly recommending the project of 
my setting up at Philadelphia as a thing that would make my 
fortune. We struck on a shoal in going down the bay and 
sprung a leak ; we had a blustering time at sea and were obliged 
to pump almost continually, at which I took my turn. We 
arrived safe, however, at Boston in about a fortnight. I had 
been absent seven months, and my friends had heard nothing 
of me, for my brother James was not yet returned and had not 
written about me. My unexpected appearance surprised the 
family; all were, however, very glad to see me and made me 
welcome except my brother. I went to see him at his printing- 
house. I was better dressed than ever while in his service, 
having a genteel new suit from head to foot, a watch, and my 
pockets lined with near five pounds sterling in silver. He 
received me not very frankly, looked me all over, and turned 
to his work again. 

The journeymen were inquisitive where I had been, what 
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sort of a country it was, and how I liked it. I praised it much 
and the happy life I led in it, expressing strongly my intention 
of returning to it ; and one of them asking what kind of money 
we had there, I produced a handful of silver and spread it before 
them, which was a kind of raree-show they had not been used to, 
paper being the money of Boston. Then I took an opportunity 
of letting them see my watch ; and lastly (my brother still grum 
and sullen) gave them a dollar to drink and took my leave. 
This visit of mine oflfended him extremely. For when my 
mother some time after spoke to him of a reconciliation and of 
her wish to see us on good terms together, and that we might 
live for the future as brothei-s, he said I had insulted him in 
such a manner before his people that he could never forget or 
forgive it. In this, however, he was mistaken. 

My father received the governor's letter with some surprise, 
but said little of it to me for some time. Captain Holmes 
returning, he showed it to him and asked him if he knew Sir 
William Keith, and what kind of a man he was ; adding that he 
must be of small discretion to think of setting a youth up in 
business who wanted three years to arrive at man's estate. 
Holmes said what he could in favor of the project, but my father 
was decidedly against it and at last gave a fiat denial. He wrote 
a civil letter to Sir William, thanking him for the patronage he 
had so kindly offered me, and declined to assist me as yet in 
setting up, I being, in his opinion, too young to be trusted with 
the management of an undertaking so important, and for which 
the preparation required a considerable expenditure. 

My old companion Collins, who was a clerk in the post-office, 
pleased with the account I gave him of my new country, deter- 
mined to go thither also ; and while I waited for my father's 
determination, he set out before me by land to Rhode Island, 
leaving his books, which were a pretty collection in mathematics 
and natural philosophy, to come with mine and me to New York, 
where he proposed to wait for me. 

My father, though he did not approve Sir William's propo- 
sition, was yet pleased that I had been able to obtain so advan- 
tageous a character from a person of such note where I had 
resided, and that I had been so industrious and careful as to 
equip myself so handsomely in so short a time ; therefore, see- 
ing no prospect of an accommodation between my brother and 
me, he gave his consent to my returning again to Philadelphia, 
advised me to behave respectfully to the people there, endeavor 
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to obtain the general esteem and avoid lampooning and libeling, 
to which he thought I had too much inclination ; telling me that 
by steady industry and prudent parsimony I might save enough 
by the time I was twenty-one to set me up, and that if I came 
near the matter he would help me out with the rest. This was 
all I could obtain, except some small gifts as tokens of his and 
my mother's love, when I embarked again for New York, now 
with their approbation and their blessing. 

The sloop putting in at Newport, Rhode Island, I visited my 
brother John, who had been married and settled there some 
years. He received me very affectionately, for he always loved 
me. A friend of his, one Vernon, having some money due to 
him in Pennsylvania, about thirty-five pounds currency, desired 
I would recover it for him and keep it till I had his directions 
what to employ it in. Accordingly he gave me an order to 
receive it. This business afterward occasioned me a good deal 
of uneasiness. 

At Newport we took in a number of passengers, among 
whom were two young women traveling together and a sensible, 
matron-like Quaker lady, with her servants. I had shown an 
obliging disposition to render her some little services, which 
probably impressed her with sentiments of good-will toward me, 
for when she witnessed the daily growing familiarity between 
the young women and myself, which they appeared to encour- 
age, she took me aside and said : *'^ Young man, I am concerned 
for thee, as thou hast no friend with thee and seems not to know 
much of the world or of the snares youth is exposed to. Depend 
upon it, these are very bad women : I can see it by all their 
actions ; and if thee art not upon thy guard they will draw thee 
into some danger; they are strangers to thee, and I advise thee, 
in a friendly concern for thy welfare, to have no acquaintance 
with them.'* As I seemed at first not to think so ill of them as 
she did, she mentioned some things she had observed and heard 
that had escaped my notice, but now convinced me she was right. 
I thanked her for her kind advice and promised to follow it. 
When we arrived at New York they told me where they lived 
and invited me to come and see them, but I avoided it ; and it 
was well I did, for the next day the captain missed a silver 
spoon and some other things that had been taken out of his 
cabin, and knowing that these were a couple of strumpets, he 
got a warrant to search their lodgings, found the stolen goods, 
and had the thieves punished. So though we had escaped a 
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sunken rock, which we scraped upon in the passage, I thought 
this escape of rather more importance to me. 

At New York I found my friend Collins, who had arrived 
there some time before me. We had been intimate from children 
and had read the same books together, but he had the advantage 
of more time for I'eading and studying and a wonderful genuis 
for mathematical learning, in which he far outstripped me. 
While I lived in Boston, most of my hours of leisure for con- 
versation were spent with him, and he continued a sober as well 
as industrious lad, was much respected for his learning by sev- 
eral of the clergy and other gentlemen, and seemed to promise 
making a good figure in life. But during my absence he had 
acquired a habit of drinking brandy, and I found by his own 
account, as well as that of others, that he had been drunk every 
day since his arrival at New York, and behaved himself in a 
very extravagant manner. He had gamed, too, and lost his 
money, so that I was obliged to discharge his lodgings and de- 
fray his expenses on the road and at Philadelphia, which proved 
a great burden to me. 

The then Governor of New York, Bui*net (son of Bishop 
Burnet), hearing from the captain that one of the passengers had 
a great many books on board, desired him to bring me to see him. 
I waited on him, and should have taken Collins with me had 
he been sober. The governor received me with great civility, 
showed me his library, which was a considerable one, and we had 
a good deal of conversation relative to books and authors. This 
was the second governor who had done me the honor to take 
notice of me, and for a poor boy like me it was very pleasing. 

We proceeded to Philadelphia. I received in the way Ver- 
non's money, without which we could hardly have finished our 
journey. Collins wished to be employed in some counting- 
house ; but whether they discovered his dram-drinking by his 
breath or by his behavior, though he had some reconmiendations 
he met with no success in any application, and continued lodg- 
ing and boarding at the same house with me, and at my expense. 
Knowing I had that money of Vernon's he was continually bor- 
rowing of me, still promising repayment as soon as he should 
be in business. At length he had got so much of it that I was 
distressed to think what I should do in case of being called on 
to remit it. 

His drinking continued, about which we sometimes quar- 
reled, for when a little intoxicated he was very irritable. Once 
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in a boat on the Delaware, with some other young men, he re- 
fused to row in his turn. " I will be rowed home," said he. " We 
will not row you," said I. " You must," said he, " or stay all 
night on the water, just as you please." The others said, " Let 
us row; what signifies it?" But, my mind being soured with 
his other conduct, I continued to refuse. So he swore he would 
make me row or throw me overboard ; and coming along step- 
ping on the thwarts toward me, when he came up and struck at 
me, I clapped my head under his thighs and, rising, pitched him 
headforemost into the river. I knew he was a good swimmer 
and so was under little concern about him ; but before he could 
get round to lay hold of the boat we had with a few strokes 
pulled her out of his reach, and whenever he drew near the 
boat we asked him if he would row, striking a few strokes to 
slide her away from him. He was ready to stifle with vexation 
and obstinately would not promise to row. Finding him at last 
begfinning to tii*e, we drew him into the boat and brought him 
home dripping wet. We hardly exchanged a civil word after 
this adventure. At length a West India captain, who had a 
commission to procure a preceptor for the sons of a gentleman 
at Barbadoes, met with him and proposed to carry him thither 
to fill that situation. He accepted, and promised to remit me 
what he owed me out of the first money he should receive, but 
I never heard of him after. 

The violation of my trust respecting Vernon's money was 
one of the first great errata of my life ; and this showed that 
my father was not much out in his judgment when he considered 
me as too young to manage business. But Sir William, on 
reading his letter, said he was too prudent — that there was a 
great difference in persons, and discretion did not always accom- 
pany years, nor was youth always without it. " But since he 
will not set you up I will do it mj^self. Give me an inven- 
tory of the things necessary to be had from England and I will 
send for them. You shall repay me when you are able. I am 
resolved to have a good printer here, and I am sure you must 
succeed." This was spoken with such an appearance of cordiality 
that I had not the least doubt of his meaning what he said. I 
had hitherto kept the proposition of my setting up a secret in 
Philadelphia, and I still kept it. Had it been known that I 
depended on the governor, probably some friend that knew him 
better would have advised me not to rely on him, as I afterward 
heard it as his known character to be liberal of promises which 
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he never meant to keep. Yet, unsolicited as he was by me, how 
could I think his generous offers insincere ? I believed him one 
of the best men in the world. 

I presented him an inventory of a little printing-house, 
amounting, by my computation, to about one hundred pounds 
sterling. He liked it, but asked me if my being on the spot 
in England to choose the types and see that everything was 
good of the kind might not be of some advantage. " Then," 
said he, ^' when there you may make acquaintance and estab- 
lish correspondences in the book-selling and stationery line." 
I agreed that this might be advantageous. ** Then," said he, 
**get yourself ready to go by the Annis," which was the annual 
ship, and the only one, at that time usually passing between 
London and Philadelphia. But as it would be some months 
before the Annis sailed I continued working with Keimer, fret- 
ting extremely about the money Collins had got from me and 
in great apprehensions of being called upon for it by Vernon ; 
this, however, did not happen for some years after. 

I believe I have omitted mentioning that in my first voyage 
from Boston to Philadelphia, being becalmed off Block Island, 
our crew employed themselves in catching cod, and hauled up a 
great number. Till then I had stuck to my resolution to eat 
nothing that had had life ; and on this occasion I considered, 
according to my master Tyron, the taking of every fish as a 
kind of unprovoked murder, since none of them had done or 
could do us any injury that might justify this massacre. All 
this seemed very reasonable. But I had been formerly a great 
lover of fish, and when it came out of the frying-pan it smelled 
admirably well. I balanced some time between principle and 
inclination, till, recollecting that when the fish were opened I 
saw smaller fish taken out of their stomachs, then, thought I, 
"If you eat one another I don't see why we may not eat you " ; 
so I dined upon cod very heartily, and have since continued to 
eat as other people, returning only now and then occasionally to 
a vegetable diet. So convenient a thing it is to be a rea^on- 
abU creature^ since it enables one to find or make a rea%on for 
everything one has a mind to do. 

Keimer and I lived on a pretty good familiar footing and 
agreed tolerably well, for he suspected nothing of my setting 
up. He retained a great deal of his old enthusiasm and loved 
argumentation; we therefore had many disputations. I used 
to work him so with my Socratic method, and had trepanned 
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him so often by qaestions apparently so distant from any point 
we had in hand, yet by degrees leading to the point and bring- 
ing him into difficulties and contradictions, that at last he grew 
ridiculously cautious, and would hardly answer me the most 
common question without asking first, " What do you intend to 
infer from that? " However^ it gave him so high an opinion of 
my abilities in the confuting way that he seriously proposed my 
being his colleague in a project he had of setting up a new sect. 
He was to preach the doctrines and I was to confound all oppo- 
nents. When he came to explain with me upon the doctrines I 
found several conundrums, which I objected to unless I might 
have my way a little too and introduce some of mine. 

Keimer wore his beard at full length, because somewhere in 
the Mosaic law it is said, " Thau shalt riot mar the comers of thy 
beard,^^ He likewise kept the seventh day, Sabbath ; and these 
two points were essential with him. I disliked both, but agreed 
to them on condition of his adopting the doctrine of not using 
animal food. "I doubt," said he, "my constitution will not 
bear it." I assured him it would and that he would be the bet- 
ter for it. He was usually a great eater, and I wished to give 
myself some diversion in halfnstarving him. He consented to 
try the practice if I would keep him company. I did so, and 
we held it for three months. Our provisions were purchased, 
cooked, and brought to us regularly by a woman in the neigh- 
borhood, who had from me a list of forty dishes which she pre- 
pared for us at diflPerent times, in which there entered neither 
fish, flesh, nor fowl. This whim suited me the better at this 
time from the cheapness of it, not costing us above eighteen 
pence sterling each per week. I have since kept several Lents 
most strictly, leaving the common diet for that, and that for the 
common, abruptly, without the least inconvenience ; so that I 
think there is little in the advice of making those changes by 
easy gradations. I went on pleasantly, but poor Keimer suffered 
grievously, grew tired of the project, longed for the flesh-pots 
of Egypt, and ordered a roast pig. He invited me and two 
women friends to dine with him, but, it being brought too soon 
upon table, he could not resist the temptation and ate the whole 
before we came. 

PooB Riohabd's Almanac. 
CouBTEOTJS Readbr : I have heard that nothing gives an 
author so great pleasure as to find his works respectfully quoted 
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by other learned authors. This pleasure I haye seldom enjoyed. 
For though I have been, if I may say it without vanity, an emi- 
nent author of almanacs annually now for a full quarter of a 
century, my brother authors in the same way, for what reason I 
know not, have ever been very sparing in their applauses, and 
DO other author has taken the least notice of me ; so that did 
not my writings produce me some solid pudding, the great defi- 
ciency of praise would have quite discouraged me. 

I concluded at length that the people were the best judges 
of my merit, for they buy my works ; and besides, in my ram- 
bles, where I am not personally known I have frequently heard 
one or other of my adages repeated, with as Poor Richard says 
at the end of it. This gave me some satisfaction, as it showed 
not only that my instructions were regarded, but discovered 
likewise some respect for my authority; and I own that to 
encourage the practice of Temembering and repeating those sen- 
tences, I have sometimes quoted myself with great gravity. 

Judge, then, how much I must have been gratified by an 
incident I am going to relate to you. I stopped my horse lately 
where a great number of people were collected at a vendue of 
merchant's goods. The hour of sale not being come, they were 
conveising on the badness of the times ; and one of the company 
called to a plain, clean old man with white locks, *' Pray, Father 
Abraham, what think you of the times? Won't these heavy 
taxes quite ruin the country ? • How shall we ever be able to 
pay them ? What would you advise us to ? " Father Abraham 
stood up and replied : ** If you would have my advice, I will 
give it you in short ; for * a word to the wise is enough,' and 
*many words won't fill a bushel,' as Poor Richard says." They 
all joined, desiring him to speak his mind, and gathering round 
him he proceeded as follows : 

Friends and neighbors, the taxes are indeed very heavy, and 
if those laid on by the government were the only ones we had 
to pay, we might the more easily discharge them ; but we have 
many others, and much more grievous to some of us. We are 
tax^ twice as much by our idlbnbss, three times' as much by 
our PBiDB, and four times as much by our folly ; and from these 
taxes the commissioners cannot ease or deliver us by allowing 
an abatement. However, let us hearken to good advice, and 
something may be done for us. "God helps them that help 
themselves," as Poor Richard says in his almanac of 1738. 

It would be thought a hard government that should tax its 
f ou M. — la 
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people one-tenth part of their time, to be employed in its ser- 
vice, but idleness taxes many of us much more, if we reckon all 
that is spent in absolute sloth or doing of nothing, with that 
which is spent in idle employments or amusements that amount 
to nothing. Sloth, by bringing on diseases, absolutely shortens 
life. "Sloth, like rust, consumes faster than labor wears ; while 
the used key is always bright," as Poor Richard says. "But 
dost thou love life ? then do not squander time, for that's the 
stuff life is made of," as Poor Richard says. 

How much more than is necessary do we spend in sleep I 
forgetting that " the sleeping fox catches no poultry," and that 
" there will be sleeping enough in the grave," as Poor Richai*d 
says. If time be of all things the most precious, " wasting of 
time must be," as Poor Richard says, " the greatest prodigal- 
ity "; since, as he elsewhere tells us, "lost time is never found 
again," and what we call " time enough I always proves little 
enough." Let us, then, up and be doing, and doing to the pur- 
pose; so by diligence shall we do more with less perplexity. 
" Sloth makes all things difficult, but industry all things easy," 
as Poor Richard says; and "he that riseth late must trot all 
day, and shall scarce overtake his business at night ; while lazi- 
ness travels so slowly that poverty soon overtakes him," as we 
read in Poor Richard ; who adds, " drive thy business I let not 
that drive thee I " and — 

"Early to bed and early to rise 
Makes a man healthy, wealthy and wise." 

So what signifies wishing and hoping for better times? We 
may make these times better if we bestir ourselves. " Industry 
need not wish," as Poor Richard says, and " he that lives on 
hope will die fasting." " There are no gains without pains ; 
then help, hands 1 for I have no lands " ; or, if I have, they are 
smartly taxed. And as Poor Richard likewise observes, "he 
that hath a trade hath an estate, and he that hath a calling hath 
an office of profit and honor"; but then the trade must be 
worked at and the calling well followed, or neither the estate 
nor the office will enable us to pay our taxes. If we are indus- 
trious we shall never starve ; for, as Poor Richard says, " at the 
working-man's house hunger looks in, but dares not enter." 
Nor will the bailiff or the constable enter, for " industry pays 
debts, while despair increaseth them." 

What though you have found no treasure, nor has any rich 
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relation left you a legacy, "diligence is the mother of good 
luck," as Poor Richard says, and " God gives all things to 
industry." 

" Then plow deep while sluggards sleep. 
And you shall have corn to sell and to keep/' 

says Poor Dick. Work while it is called to-day, for you know 
not how much you may be hindered to-morrow ; which makes 
Poor Richard say, "one to-day is worth two to-morrows " ; and 
fm-ther, "have you somewhat to do to-morrow? Do it to-day!'* 

If you were a servant would you not be ashamed that a 
good master should catch you idle ? Are you, then, your own 
master ? " Be ashamed to catch yourself idle," as Poor Dick 
says. When there is so much to be done for yourself, your 
family, your country, and your gracious king, be up by peep of 
day 1 " Let not the sun look down and say, * Inglorious here he 
lies 1 ' " Handle your tools without mittens I remember that 
" the cat in gloves catches no mice I " as Poor Richard says. 

'Tis true there is much to be done, and perhaps you are 
weak-handed; but stick to it steadily, and you will see great 
effects ; for "constant dropping wears away stones " ; and " by 
diligence and patience the mouse ate in two the cable " ; and 
"little strokes fell great oaks"; as Poor Richard says, in his 
almanac, the year I cannot just now remember. 

Methinks I hear some of you say, " Must a man afford him- 
self no leisure?" I will tell thee, my friend, what poor Richard 
saysj " employ thy time well if thou meanest to gain leisure " ; and 
"since thou art not sure of a minute, throw not away an hour!" 
Leisure is time for doing something useful ; this leisure the dili- 
gent man will obtain, but the lazy man never ; so that, as Poor 
Richard says, "a life of leisure and a life of laziness are two 
things." Do you imagine that sloth will afford you more com- 
fort than labor? No! for, as Poor Richard says, "tiouble 
springs from idleness and grievous toil from needless ease." 
"Many, without labor, would live by their wits only, but they'll 
break for want of stock " [means] ; whereas industry gfives com- 
fort, and plenty, and respect. " Fly pleasures and they'll follow 
you " ; " the diligent spinner has a large shift " ; and 

" Now I have a sheep and a cow, 
Everybody bids me good-morrow.'' 

All which is well said by Poor Richard. But with our 
industry we must likewise be steady, settled, and careful, and 
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OTOisee our own affairs with our own eyes, and not trust too 
much to others ; for, as Poor Richard says — 

" 1 never saw an oft-removed tree 
Nor yet an oft-removed family 
That throve so well as those that settled be." 

And again, '^ three removes are as bad as a fire " ; and again, 

"keep thy shop and thy shop will keep thee"; and again, "if 

you would have your business done, go; if not, send." And 

again — 

" He that by the plow would thrive, 

Himself must either hold or drive.'' 

And again, " the eye of the master will do more work than 
both his hands"; and again, "want of care does us more 
damage than want of knowledge " ; and again, " not to oversee 
workmen is to leave them your purse open." 

Trusting too much to others' care is the ruin of many ; for, 
as the almanac says, " in the affairs of this world men are saved, 
not by faith, but by the want of it " ; but a man's own care is 
profitable; for, saith Poor Dick, "learning is to the studious 
and riches to the careful " ; as well as " power to the bold " and 
"heaven to the virtuous." And further, "if you would have a 
faithful servant and one that you like, serve yourself." 

And again, he adviseth to circumspection and care, even in 
the smallest matters ; because sometimes " a little neglect may 
breed great mischief"; adding, "for want of a nail the shoe 
was lost ; for want of a shoe the horse was lost ; and for want 
of a horse the rider was lost " ; being overtaken and slain by 
the enemy ; all for want of a little care about a horseshoe nail I 

So much for industry, my friends, and attention to one's 
own business ; but to these we must add frugality if we would 
make our industry more certainly successful. " A man may," 
if he knows not how to save as he gets, " keep his nose all his 
life to the grindstone and die not worth a groat at last." " A 
fat kitchen makes a lean will," as Poor Richard says ; and 

"Many estates are spent in the getting, 
Since women for tea forsook spinning and knitting, 
And men for punch forsook hewing and splitting." 

If you would be wealthy, says he in another almanac, "think 
of saving as well as of getting. The Indies have not made 
Spain rich, because her outgoes are greater than her incomes*" 
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Away, then, with your expensive follies, and you will not 
have 80 much cause to complain of hard times, heavy taxes, 
and chargeable families ; for, as poor Dick says — 

''Women and wine, game and deceit. 
Make the wealth small and the wants great/' 

And further, **what maintains one vice would bring up two 
children." Tou may think, perhaps, that a little tea or a little 
punch now and then, a diet a little more costly, clothes a little 
finer, and a little more entertainment now and then, can be no 
great matter ; but remember what Poor Richard says, '' many a 
little makes a mickle ; " and further, '^ beware of little ex- 
penses ; a small leak will sink a great ship ; " and again — 

" Who dainties love shall beggars prove ; " 

and moreover, ^^ fools make feasts and wise men eat them.'* 

Here are you all got together at this vendue of fineries and 
knick-knacks. You call them goods ; but if you do not take 
care they will prove evils to some of you. You expect they 
will be sold cheap, and perhaps they may for less than they 
cost ; but if you have no occasion for them they must be dear 
to you. Remember what Poor Richard says : *' Buy what thou 
hast no need of, and ere long thou shalt sell thy necessaries." 
And again, ^^ At a great pennyworth pause awhile." He means 
that perhaps the cheapness is apparent only and not real ; or 
the bargain by straitening thee in thy business may do thee 
more harm than good. For in another place he says, '^many 
have been ruined by buying good pennyworths." 

Again, Poor Richard says, " 'tis foolish to lay out money in 
a purchase of repentance ; " and yet this folly is practiced every 
day at vendues for want of minding the almanac. 

"Wise men," as Poor Richard says, "learn by others' 
harms; fools scarcely by their own;" but Felix quern faeiunt 
dliena pericula cwu^Aim?- Many a one, for the sake of finery on 
the back, has gone with a hungry belly and halfnstarved their 
families. "Silks and satins, scarlets and velvets," as Poor 
Richard says, **put out the kitchen fire." These are not the 
necessaries of life ; they can scarcely be called the conveniences ; 
and yet, only because tiiey look pretty, how many want to have 
them I The artificial wants of mankind thus become more 

^ He*8 a lucky feUow who U made pradent by other men's perils. 
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numerous than the natural ; and as Poor Dick says, " for one 
poor person there are a hundred indigent." 

By these and other extravagances the genteel are reduced 
to poverty and forced to borrow of those whom they formerly 
despised, but who, through industry and frugality, have main- 
tained their standing ; in which case it appears plainly that ^^ a 
plowman on his legs is higher than a gentleman on his knees," as 
Poor Richard says. Perhaps they have had a small estate left 
them, which they knew not the getting of ; they think, " 'tis 
day and will never be night ; " that " a little to be spent out of 
so much is not worth minding" (a child and a fool, as Poor 
Richard says, imagine twenty shillings and twenty years can 
never be spent) ; but " always taking out of the meal-tub, and 
never putting in, soon comes to the bottom." Then, as Poor 
Dick says, " when the well's dry they know the worth of water." 
But this they might have known before if they had taken his 
advice. " If you would know the value of money, go and try- 
to borrow some ; " for " he that goes a-borrowing goes a-sorrow- 
ing," and indeed so does he that lends to such people, when he 
goes to get it in again. 

Poor Dick further advises and says: 

" Fond pride of dress is, sure, a very curse ; 
Ere fancy you consult, consult your purse.'' 

And again, '^ pride is as loud a beggar as want and a great deal 
more saucy." When you have bought one fine thing you must 
buy ten more, that your appearance may be all of a piece ; but 
Poor Dick says, " 'tis easier to suppress the first desire than to 
satisfy all that follow it." And 'tis as truly folly for the poor 
to ape the rich as for the frog to swell in order to equal the ox. 

" Great estates may venture more, 
But little boats should keep near shore.'' 

'Tis, however, a folly soon punished; for "pride that dines 
on vanity sups on contempt," as Poor Richard says. And in 
another place, "pride breakfasted with plenty, dined with 
poverty, and supped with infamy." 

And after all, of what use is this pride of appearance, for 
which so much is risked, so much is suffered? It cannot pro- 
mote health or ease pain ; it makes no increase of merit in the 
person; it creates envy; it hastens misfortune. 
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« What is a butterfly ? At best 
He's but a caterpillar drest. 
The gaudj fop's his picture just," 
as poor Richard says. 

But what madness must it be to run into debt for these 
superfluities ! We are offered by the terms of this vendue six 
months' credit; and that, perhaps, has induced some of us to 
attend it, because we cannot spare the ready money and hope 
now to be fine without it. But ah I think what you do when 
you run in debt: you give to another power over your liberty. 
If you cannot pay at the time you will be ashamed to see your 
creditor; you will be in fear when you speak to him; you will 
make poor, pitiful, sneaking excuses, and by degrees come to 
lose your veracity and sink into base, downright lying; for, as 
Poor Richard says, " the second vice is lying, the first is run- 
ning into debt;" and again, to the same purpose, '^ lying rides 
upon debt's back; " whereas a free-bom Englishman ought not 
to be ashamed or afraid to see or speak to any man living. But 
poverty often deprives a man of all spirit and virtue. " 'Tis 
hard for an empty bag to stand upright!" as Poor Richard 
truly says. What would you think of that prince or the gov- 
ernment who should issue an edict forbidding you to dress 
like a gentleman or gentlewoman, on pain of imprisonment or 
servitude ? Would you not say that you are free, have a right 
to dress as you please, and that such an edict would be a breach 
of your privileges and such a government tyrannical? And 
yet you are about to put yourself under such tyranny when 
you run in debt for such dress 1 Your creditor has authority, 
at his pleasure, to deprive you of your liberty by confining you 
in jail for life or to sell you for a servant if you should not be 
able to pay him. When you have got your bargain you may, 
perhaps, think little of payment; but " creditors," Poor Richard 
tells us, " have better memories than debtors ; " and in another 
place says, "creditors are a superstitious set, great observers of 
set days and times," The day comes round before you are 
aware, and the demand is made before you are prepared to sat- 
isfy it ; or, if you bear your debt in mind, the term which at 
first seemed so long will, as it lessens, appear extremely short. 
Time will seem to have added wings to his heels as well as his 
shoulders. ^^ Those have a short Lent," saith Poor Richard, 
"who owe money to be paid at Easter." Then since, as he 
says, ^^ the borrower is a slave to the lender and the debtor to 
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the creditor/' disdain the chain, preserve your freedom, and 
maintain your independency. Be industrious and free; be 
frugal and free. At present, perhaps, you may think yourself 
in tiiriving circumstances, and that you can bear a little extrav- 
agance without injury; but — 

" For age and want, save while you may ; 
No morning sun lasts a whole day." 

As Poor Richard says, gain may be temporary and uncertain ; 
but ever while you live expense is constant and certain ; and 
^^ 'tis easier to build two chimneys than to keep one in fuel," as 
Poor Richard says ; so, ^^ rather go to bed supperless than rise in 
debt." • 

'^ Get what you can, and what you get hold ; 
'Tis the stone that will turn all your lead into gold," 

as Poor Richard says ; and when you have got the philosopher's 
stone, sure, you will no longer complain of bad times or the 
difficulty of paying taxes. 

This doctrine, my friends, is reason and wisdom ; but, after 
all, do not depend too much upon your own industry and fru- 
gality and pinidence, though excellent things, for they may all 
be blasted without the blessing of Heaven ; and therefore ask 
that blessing humbly, and be not uncharitable to those that at 
present seem to want it, but comfort and help them. Remem- 
ber Job suffered and was afterward prosperous. 

And now, to conclude, ^^ experience keeps a dear school, but 
fools will learn in no other, and scarce in that ; " for it is true, 
" we may gfive advice, but we cannot give conduct," as Poor 
Richard says. However, remember this : " they that won't be 
counseled can't be helped," as Poor Richard says ; and fur- 
ther, that " if you will not hear reason she'll surely rap your 
knuckles." 

Thus the old gentleman ended his harangue. The people 
heard it and approved the doctrine, and immediately practiced 
the contrary, just as if it had been a common sermon. For the 
vendue opened and they began to buy extravagantly, notwith- 
standing all his cautions and their own fear of taxes. I found 
the good man had thoroughly studied my almanacs and digested 
all I had dropped on those topics during the course of twenty- 
five years. The frequent mention he made of me must have 
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tired any one else ; but my vanity was wonderfully delighted 
with it, though I was conscious tiiat not a tenth part of the 
wisdom was my own which he ascribed to me, but rather the 
gleanings that I had made of the sense of all ages and nations. 
However, I resolved to be the better for the echo of it, and 
though I had at first determined to buy stuflf for a new coat, I 
went away resolved to wear my old one a little longer. Reader, 
if thou wilt do the same, thy profit will be as great as mine. I 
am, as ever, thine to serve thee, 

RiCHA&D Saunders. 
Jidy 7th, 1767. 

Tboeb WmSTLB. 

I RECEIVED my dear friend's two letters, one for Wednes- 
day, one for Saturday. This is again Wednesday. I do not 
deserve one for to-day, because I have not answered the former. 
But, indolent as I am, and averse to writing, the fear of having 
no more of your pleasing epistles if I do not contribute to the 
correspondence obliges me to take up my pen; and as Mr. B. 
has kindly sent me word that he seta out to-morrow to see you, 
instead of spending this Wednesday evening, as I have done 
its namesakes, in your delightful company, I sit down to 
spend it in thinking of you, in writing to you, and in thinking 
over and over again your letters. 

I am charmed with your description of Paradise and your 
plan of living there, and I approve much of your conclusion 
that in the meantime we should draw all the good we can from 
this world. In my opinion, we might all draw more good 
from it than we do and sufiEer less evils if we would take care 
not to give too much for whistles. For to me it seems that 
most of the unhappy people we meet with are become so by 
neglect of that caution. 

You ask what I mean? You love stories and will excuse 
my telling one of myself. 

When I was a child of seven years old my friends on a 
holiday filled my pocket with coppers. I went directly to a 
shop where they sold toys for children, and being charmed 
with the sound of a whistle that I met by the way in the hands 
of another boy, I voluntarily offered and gave all my money 
for one. I then came home and went whistling all over the 
house, much pleased with my whistle, but disturbing all the 
family. My brothers and sisters and cousins, understanding 
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the bargain I had made, told me I had given four times as 
mach for it as it was worth, put me in mind what good things 
I might have bought with the rest of the money, and laughed 
at me so much for my folly that I cried with vexation; and 
the reflection gave me more chagrin than the whistle gave me 
pleasure. 

This, however, was afterward of use to me, the impression 
continuing on my mind, so that often when I was tempted to 
buy some unnecessary thing I said to myself, don't give too 
much for the whistle: and I saved my money. 

As I grew up, came into the world, and observed the actions 
of men, I thought I met with many, very many, who gave too 
much for the whistle. 

When I saw one too ambitious to court favor, sacrificing his 
time in attendance on levees, his repose, his liberty, his virtue, 
and perhaps his friends, to attain it, I have said to myself, this 
man gives too much for his whistle. 

When I saw another fond of popularity constantly employ- 
ing himself in political bustles, neglecting his own affairs and 
ruining them by that neglect, he pays, indeed, said I, too much 
for his whistle. 

If I knew a miser who gave up any kind of a comfortable 
living, all the pleasure of doing good to others, all the esteem 
of his fellow-citizens and the joys of benevolent friendship for 
the sake of accumulating wealth, poor man, said I, you pay too 
much for your whistle. 

When I met with a man of pleasure sacrificing every laud- 
able improvement of the mind or of his fortune to mere corporal 
sensations, and ruining his health in their pursuit, mistaken 
man, said I, you are providing pain for yourself instead of 
pleasure ; you give too much for your whistle. 

If I see one fond of appearance or fine clothes, fine houses, 
fine furniture, fine equipages, all above his fortune, for which 
he contracts debts and ends his career in a prison, alas ! say I, 
he has paid dear, very dear, for his whistle. 

When I see a beautiful, sweet-tempered girl married to an ill- 
natured brute of a husband, what a pity, say I, that she should 
pay so much for a whistle I 

In short, I conceive that great part of the miseries of man- 
kind are brought upon them by the false estimates they have 
made of the value of things, and by their giving too much for 
their whistles. 
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Tet I ought to have charity for these unhappy people when 
I consider that with all this wisdom of which I am boasting 
there are certain things in the world so tempting, for example, 
the apples of King John, which happily are not to be bought ; 
for if they were put up to sale by auction, I might very easily 
be led to ruin myself in the purchase, and find that I had once 
more given too much for the whistle. 

B. F&ANKLIN. 



ChABAOTEB op WiUTJffiFlKIJ). 

He had a loud and clear voice, and articulated his words so 
perfectly that he might be heard and understood at a great 
distance; especially as his auditors observed the most per- 
fect silence. . . . [On one particular occasion when he heard 
Whitefield preach in the open air] I computed that he might 
well be heard by more than thirty thousand. This reconciled 
me to the newspaper accounts of his having preached to twenty- 
five thousand. By hearing him often, I came to distinguish 
easily between sermons newly composed and those which he had 
often preached in the course of his travels. His delivery of the 
latter was so improved by frequent repetition that every accent, 
every emphasis, every modulation of voice, was so perfectly 
well turned and well placed that, without being interested in 
the subject, one could not help being pleased with the discourse. 



His Dying Opinion of Christianity. 

As to Jesus of Nazareth, my opinion of whom you particu- 
larly desire, I think the system of morals, and His religion, as 
He left them to us, the best the world ever saw, or is likely to 
see ; but I apprehend it has received various corrupting changes ; 
and I have, with most of the present Dissenters in Engltmd, 
some doubts as to His Divinity. 
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HAROLD FREDERIC. 

Fbedebic, Harold^ an American novelist and journalist, was born 
at Utica, N. Y., August 19, 1856; died at London, October 14, 1898. 
He was educated in his native city, and there began bis literary ca- 
reer as a contributor to the " Herald," of which he became, in 1881^ 
the editor-in-chief. He was afterward editor of the Albany " Even- 
ing Journal," which position he resigned to become the London 
correspondent of the New York « Times." His first novel, "Seth's 
Brother's Wife,'' was selected out of many as the serial with which 
^'Scribner's Magazine" was started, in January, 1887. ''In the 
Valley," a story of Colonial life in the Mohawk country, was begun 
in the same monthly in the latter part of 1889. '' Soribner " was 
also the medium of publication, in 1893, of the ''Copperhead." 
Other popular novels include " The Lawton Girl," " The Return of 
the O'Mahoney," besides, as he expresses it, " a batch of shorter 
stories." "The Damnation of Theron Ware" (1896) was repub- 
lished in England under the title " Illumination," and was followed 
in the same year by *' Mrs. Albert Grundy," which the author de- 
scribes as "observations in Philistia," and in which he starts with 
a dissertation on the misnomer by which the name of a sturdy fight- 
ing race has come to be applied to flabby respectability. " March 
Hares," which is characterized as "a sentimental farce," appeared 
in 1897; "Gloria Mundi" (1898); "The Deserter" (1898). 

Fbom "The Damnation op Theeon Wabb."* 

Theron Ware looked about him with frankly undisgaised 
astonishment 

The room in which he found himself was so dark at first 
that it yielded little to the eye, and that little seemed alto- 
gether beyond his comprehension. His gaze helplessly fol- 
lowed Gelia and her candle about as she busied herself in the 
work of illumination. When she had finished, and pinched 
out the taper, there were seven lights in the apartment — lights 
beaming softly through half-opaque alternating rectangles of 

1 CopTright, 1896, bj Stone and KimbalL 
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blue and yellow glass. Tbej must be set in some sort of lan- 
terns aronnd against the wall, he thought^ but the shape of 
these he could hardly make out. 

Gradually his sight adapted itself to this subdued light, 
and he began to see other things. These queer lamps were 
placed, apparently, so as to shed a special radiance upon some 
statues which stood in the comers of the chamber, and upon 
some pictures which were embedded in the walls. Theron 
noted that the statues, the marble of which lost its aggressive 
whiteness under the tinted lights, were mostly of naked men 
and women; the pictures, four or five in number, were all 
Tariations of a single theme, — the Virgin Mary and the Child. 

A less untutored vision than his would have caught more 
swiftly the scheme of color and line in which these works of 
art bore their share. The walls of the room were in part of 
flat upright wooden columns, terminating high above in simple 
capitals, and they were all painted in pale amber and straw 
and primrose hues, irregularly wavering here and there toward 
suggestions of white. Between these pilasters were broader 
panels of stamped leather, in gently varying shades of peacock 
blue. These contrasted colors vaguely interwove and mingled 
in what he could see of the shadowed ceiling far above. They 
were repeated in the draperies and huge cushions and pillows 
of the low, wide divan which ran about three sides of the room. 
Even the floor, where it revealed itself among the scattered 
rugs, was laid in a mosaic pattern of matched woods, which, 
like the rugs, gave back these same shifting blues and uncer- 
tain yellows. 

The fourth side of the apartment was broken in outline at 
one end by the door through which they had entered, and at 
the other by a broad, square opening, hung with looped-back 
curtains of a thin silken stuff. Between the two apertures 
rose against the wall what Theron took at first glance to be an 
altar. There were pyramidal rows of tall candles here on 
either side, each masked with a little silken hood ; below, in 
the centre, a shelf-like projection supported what seemed a 
massive, carved casket, and in the beautiful intricacies of this, 
and the receding canopy of delicate ornamentation which de- 
pended above it, the dominant color was white, deepening 
away in its shadows, by tenderly minute gradations, to the 
tints which ruled the rest of the room. 

Celia lighted some of the high, thick tapers in these can- 
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delabra, and opened the top of the casket Theron saw with 
surprise that she had uncovered the keyboard of a piano. He 
viewed with much greater amazement her next proceeding, — 
which was to put a cigarette between her lips, and, bending 
over one of the candles with it for an instant, turn to him with 
a filmy, opalescent veil of smoke above her head. 

"Make yourself comfortable anywhere," she said, with a 
gesture which comprehended all tho divans and pillows in the 
place. " Will you smoke ? " 

"I have never tried since I was a little boy,*' said Theron, 
"but I think I could. If you don't mind, 1 should like to 
see." 

Lounging at his ease on the Oriental couch, Theron experi- 
mented cautiously upon the unaccustomed tobacco, and looked 
at Celia with what he felt to be the confident quiet of a man of 
the world. She had thrown aside her hat, and in doing so had 
half released some of the heavy strands of hair coiled at the 
back of her head. His glance instinctively rested upon this 
wonderful hair of hers. There was no mistaking the sudden 
fascination its disorder had for his eye. 

She stood before him with the cigarette poised daintily 
between thumb and finger of a shapely hand, and smiled com- 
prehendingly down on her guest 

"I suffered the horrors of the damned with this hair of 
mine, when I was a child," she said. "I daresay all children 
have a taste for persecuting red-heads; but it's a specialty 
with Irish children. They get hold somehow of an ancient 
national superstition, or legend, that red hair was brought 
into Ireland by the Danes. It 's been a term of reproach with 
us since Brian Boru's time to call a child a Dane. I used to 
be pursued and baited with it every day of my life, until the 
one dream of my ambition was to get old enough to be a Sister 
of Charity, so that I might hide my hair under one of their big 
beastly white linen caps. I 've got rather away from that idesd 
since, I'm afraid," she added, with a droll downward curl of 
her lip. 

"Your hair is very beautiful," said Theron, in the calm 
tone of a connoisseur. 

"I like it myself," Celia admitted, and blew a little smoke- 
ring toward him. "I've made this whole room to match it 
The colors, I mean," she explained, in deference to his up- 
lifted brows. ^^ Between us, we make up what Whistler would 
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call a symphony. That reminds me — I was going to play for 
you. Let me finish the cigarette first " 

Theron felt grateful for her reticence about the fact that 
he had laid his own aside. ^^I have never seen a room at all 
like this," he remarked. ^^You are right; it does fit you 
perfectly." 

She nodded her sense of his appreciation. ^^ It is what I 
like," she said. "It expresses me. I will not have anything 
about me — or anybody either — that I don't like. I suppose 
if an old Greek could see it, it would make him sick, but it 
represents what /mean by being a Greek. It is as near as an 
Irishman can get to it" 

" I remember your puzzling me by saying that you were a 
Greek." 

Gelia laughed, and tossed the cigarette-end away. "I'd 
puzzle you more, I 'm afraid, if I tried to explain to you what 
I really meant by it. I divide people up into two classes, you 
know, — Greeks and Jews. Once you get hold of that princi- 
ple, all other divisions and classifications, such as by race or 
language or nationality, seem pure foolishness. It is the only 
true division there is. It is just as true among negroes or 
wild Indians who never heard of Greece or Jerusalem, as it is 
among white folks. That is the beauty of it It works every- 
where, always." 

"Try it on me," urged Theron, with a twinkling eye. 
"Which am I?" 

'* Both," said the girl, with a merry nod of the head. " But 
now I'll play. I told you you were to hear Chopin. I prescribe 
him for you. He is the Greekiest of the Greeks. There was a 
nation where all the people were artists, where everybody was 
an intellectual aristocrat, where the Philistine was as unknown, 
as extinct, as the dodo. Chopin might have written his music 
for them." 

" I am interested in Shopang," put in Theron, suddenly re- 
calling Sister Soulsby's confidences as to the source of her tunes. 
" He lived with — what 's his name — George something. We 
were speaking about him only this afternoon." 

Celia looked down into her visitor's face at first inquiringly, 
then with a latent grin about her lips. " Yes — George some- 
thing," she said, in a tone which mystified him. 

The Rev. Mr. Ware was sitting up, a minute afterward, in a 
ferment of awakened consciousness that he had never heard the 
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piano played before. After a little, he noiselessly rearranged 
the cushions, and settled himself again in a recumbent posture. 
It was beyond bis strength to follow that first impulse, and keep 
his mind abreast with what his ears took in. He sighed and 
lay back, and surrendered his senses to the mere unthinking 
charm of it all. 

It was the Fourth Prelude that was singing in the air about 
him, — a simple, plaintive strain wandering at will over a sur- 
face of steady rhythmic movement underneath, always creeping 
upward through mysteries of sweetness, always sinking again 
in cadences of semi-tones. With only a moment's pause, there 
came the Seventh Waltz, — a rich, bold confusion which yet was 
not confused. Theron's ears dwelt with eager delight upon the 
chasing medley of swift, tinkling sounds, but it left his thoughts 
free. 

From where he reclined, he turned his head to scrutinize^ 
one by one, the statues in the corners. No doubt they were 
beautiful, — for this was a department in which he was all 
humility, — and one of them, the figure of a broad-browed, 
stately, though thick-waisted woman, bending slightly forward 
and with both arms broken off, was decently robed from the 
hips downward. The others were not robed at all. Theron 
stared at them with the erratic, rippling jangle of the waltz in 
his ears, and felt that he possessed a new and disturbing con- 
ception of what female emancipation meant in these later days. 
Roving along the wall, his glance rested again upon the largest 
of the Virgin pictures, — a full-length figure in sweeping dra- 
peries, its radiant, aureoled head upturned in rapt adoration, its 
feet resting on a crescent moon which shone forth in bluish 
silver through festooned clouds of cherubs. The incongruity 
between the unashamed statues and this serene incarnation of 
holy womanhood jarred upon him for the instant. Then his 
mind went to the piano. 

Without a break the waltz had slowed and expanded into a 
passage of what might be church music, an exquisitely modu- 
lated and gently solemn chant, through which a soft, lingering 
song roved capriciously, forcing the listener to wonder where it 
was coming out, even while it caressed and soothed to repose. 

He looked from the Madonna to Gelia. Beyond the care- 
lessly drooping braids and coils of hair which blazed between 
the candles, he could see the outline of her brow and cheek, the 
noble contour of her lifted chin and full, modelled throat, all 
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pink as the most delicate rose-leaf is pink, against the cool 
lights of the altar-like wall. The sight convicted him in the 
court of his own soul as a prurient and mean-minded rustic. 
In the presence of such a face, of such music, there ceased to 
be any such thing as nudity, and statues no more needed clothes 
than did those slow, deep, magnificent chords which came now, 
gravelj accumulating their spell upon him. 

" It is all singing ! " the player called out to him over her 
shoulder, in a minute of rest. ^' That is what Chopin does, — 
he sings ! '* 

She began, with an effect of thinking of something else, 
the Sixth Nocturne, and Theron at first thought she was not 
playing anything in particular, so deliberately, haltingly, did the 
chain of charm unwind itself into sequence. Then it came closer 
to him than the others had done. The dreamy, wistful, medi- 
tative beauty of it all at once oppressed and inspired him. He 
saw Celia's shoulders sway under the impulse of the rubato 
license, — the privilege to invest each measure with the stress 
of the whole, to loiter, to weep, to run and laugh at will, — and 
the music she made spoke to him as with a human voice. There 
was the wooing sense of roses and moonlight of perfumes, white 
skins, alluring languorous eyes, and then — 

" You know this part, of course," he heard her say. 

On the instant they had stepped from the dark, scented, star- 
lit garden, where the nightingale sang into a great cathedral. A 
sombre and lofty anthem arose, and filled the place with the 
splendor of such dignified pomp of harmony and such suggestions 
of measureless choral power and authority that Theron sat 
abruptly up, then was drawn resistlessly to his feet. He stood 
motionless in the strange room, feeling most of all that one 
should kneel to hear such music. 

"This you'll know too, — the funeral march from the 
Second Sonata," she was saying, before he realized that the end 
of the other had come. He sank upon the divan again, bending 
forward and clasping his hands tight around his knees. His 
heart beat furiously as he listened to the weird, mediaeval pro- 
cessional, with its wild, clashing chords held down in the bondage 
of an orderly sadness. There was a propelling motion in the 
thing — a sense of being borne bodily along — which affected 
him like dizziness. He breathed hard through the robust 
portions of stern, vigorous noise, and rocked himself to and fro 
when, as rosy morn breaks upon a storm-swept night, the drums 
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are silenced for the sweet, comforting strain of solitary melodj. 
The clanging minor harmonies into which the march relapses 
came to their abrupt end. Theron rose once more, and moved 
with a hesitating step to the piano. 

"I want to rest a little,** he said, with his hand on her 
shoulder. 

" Whew ! so do I," exclaimed Celia, letting her hands fall 
with an exaggerated gesture of weariness. " The sonatas take it 
out of one ! They are hideously difficult, you know. They are 
rarely played.'' 

"I didn't know," remarked Theron. She seemed not to 
mind his hand upon her shoulder, and he kept it there. ^^ 1 
did n't know anything about music at all. What I do know now 
is that — that this evening is an event in my life." 

She looked up at him and smiled. He read unsuspected ten- 
dernesses and tolerances of friendship in the depths of her eyes, 
which emboldened him to stir the fingers of that audacious hand 
in a lingering, caressing trill upon her shoulder. The move- 
ment was of the faintest, but having ventured it, he drew his 
hand abruptly away. 

" You are getting on," she said to him. There was an enig- 
matic twinkle in the smile with which she continued to regard 
him. " We are Hellenizing you at a great rate." 

A sudden thought seemed to strike her. She shifted her 
eyes toward vacancy with a swift, abstracted glance, reflected 
for a moment, then let a sparkling half-wink and the dimpling 
beginnings of an almost roguish smile mark her assent to the 
conceit, whatever it might be. 

" I will be with you in a moment," he heard her say ; and 
while the words were still in his ears she had risen and passed 
out of sight through the broad, open doorway to the right. The 
looped curtains fell together behind her. Presently a mellow 
light spread over their delicately translucent surface, — a creamy, 
undulating radiance which gave the effect of moving about among 
the myriad folds of the silk. 

Theron gazed at these curtains for a little, then straightened 
his shoulders with a gesture of decision, and, turning on his 
heel, went over and examined the statues in the further comers 
minutely. 

" If you would like some more, I will play you the Berceuse 
now." 

Her voice came to him with a delicious shock. He wheeled 
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round and beheld her standing at the piano, with one hand rest- 
ing, palm upward, on the keys. She was facing him. Her tall 
form was robed now in some shapeless, clinging drapery, lus- 
trous and creamy and exquisitely soft, like the curtains. The 
wonderful hair hung free and luxuriant about her neck and 
shoulders, and glowed with an intensity of fiery color which 
made all the other hues of the room pale and vague. A fillet 
of faint, sky-like blue drew a gracious span through the flame of 
red above her temples, and from this there rose the gleam of 
jewels. Her head inclined gently, gravely, toward him, — with 
the posture of that armless woman in marble he had been study- 
ing, — and her brown eyes, regarding him from the shadows, 
emitted light. 

^ It is a lullaby, — the only one he wrote," she said, as 
Theron, pale-faced and with tightened lips, approached lier. 
" No — you must n't stand there," she added, sinking into the 
seat before the instrument ; " go back and sit where you were." 

The most perfect of lullabies, with its swaying abandonment 
to cooing rhythm, ever and again rising in ripples to the point 
of insisting on something, one knows not what, and then rock- 
ing, melting away once more, passed, so to speak, over Theron's 
head. He leaned back upon the cushions, and watched the 
white, rounded forearm which the falling folds of this strange, 
statue-like drapery made bare. 

There was more that appealed to his mood in the Third 
Ballade. It seemed to him that there were words going along 
with it, — incoherent and impulsive yet very earnest words, 
appealing to him in strenuous argument and persuasion. Each 
time he almost knew what they said, and strained after their 
meaning with a passionate desire, and then there would come a 
kind of cuckoo call, and everything would swing dancing off 
again into a mockery of inconsequence. 

Upon the silence there fell the pure, liquid, mellifluous 
melody of a soft-throated woman singing to her lover. 

" It is like Heine, — simply a love-poem," said the girl, over 
her shoulder. 

Theron followed now with all his senses, as she carried the 
Ninth Nocturne onward. The stormy passage, which she 
banged finely forth, was in truth a lover's quarrel ; and then 
tlie mild, placid flow pf sweet harmonies into which the furore 
sank, dying languorously away upon a silence all alive with 
tender memories of sound — was that not also a part of love ? 
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They sat motionless through a minute, — the man on the 
divan, the girl at the piano, — and Theron listened for what he 
felt must be the audible thumping of his heart. 

Then, throwing back her head, with upturned face, Gelia 
began what she had withheld for the last, — the Sixteenth 
Mazurka. This strange foreign thing she played with her eyes 
closed, her head tilted obliquely so that Theron could see the 
rose-tinted, beautiful countenance, framed as if asleep in the 
billowing luxuriance of unloosed auburn hair. He fancied her 
beholding visions as she wrought the music, — visions full of 
barbaric color and romantic forms. As his mind swam along 
with the gliding, tricksy phantom of a tune, it seemed as if he 
too could see these visions, — as if he gazed at them through 
her eyes. 

It could not be helped. He lifted himself noiselessly to his 
feet, and stole with caution toward her. He would hear the 
rest of this weird, voluptuous fantasy standing thus, so close 
behind her that he could look down upon her full, uplifted face, 
— so close that, if she moved, that glowing nimbus of hair 
would touch him. 

There had been some curious and awkward pauses in this 
last piece, which Theron, by some side cerebration, had put 
down to her not watching what her fingers did. There came 
another of these pauses now, — an odd, unaccountable halt in 
what seemed the middle of everything. He stared intently 
down upon her statuesque, dreaming face during the hush, and 
caught his breath as he waited. There fell at last a few falter- 
ing ascending notes, making a half-finished strain, and then 
again there was silence. 

Celia opened her eyes, and poured a direct, deep gaze into 
the face above hers. Its pale lips were parted in suspense, and 
the color had faded from its cheeks. 

^^ That is the end," she said, and, with a turn of her lithe 
body, stood swiftly up, even while the echoes of the broken 
melody seemed panting in the air about her for completion. 

Theron put his hands to his face, and pressed them tightly 
against eyes and brow for an instant. Then, throwing them 
aside with an expansive downward sweep of the arms, and 
holding them clenched, he returned Gelia's glance. It was as 
if he had never looked into a woman's eyes before. 
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Edward Augustus Fbekman, an eminent English historian^ 
born at Harborne, Staffordshire, in 1823 ; died at Alicante, Spain, 
March 16, 1892. He was educated at Trinity College, Oxford, of 
which he was elected Scholar in 1841, Fellow in 1845, and Honorary 
Fellow in 1880. He filled the office of Examiner in the School of 
Law and Modern History in 1857-1858 and in 1863-1864, and in 
the School of Modem History in 1873. He received the honorary 
degree of D.C.L. from the University of Oxford in 1870, and that 
of LL.D. from the University of Cambridge in 1874, was an hon- 
orary member of numerous learned societies in Europe and America, 
and received honorary decorations from several European powers. 
His writings, mainly upon historical and architectural subjects, 
are very numerous. Among them are : " History of Architecture " 
(1849) ; "An Essay on Window Tracery" (1850); "The History and 
Conquests of the Saracens" (1856); "History of the Federal Gov- 
emment" (Vol. L, 1863) ; "History of the Norman Conquest" (5 
vols., 1867-1876) ; " Old English History " (1869) ; " Growth of the 
English Constitution " (1872) ; " General Sketch of European His- 
tory " (1872) j " Historical Essays " (3 vols., 1872-1879) ; " Historical 
and Architectural Sketches, chiefly Italian " (1876) ; " The Ottoman 
Power in Europe" (1877) ; " The Historical Geography of Europe" 
(1881); "The Reign of William Rufus and Henry I." (1882); 
" Introduction to American Institutional History " (1882) ; " Lec- 
tures to American Audiences " (1882) ; " English Towns and Dis- 
'tricts" and "Some Impressions of the United States" (1883); 
"The Methods of Historical Study" (1886); "The Chief Periods 
of European History," and, in the series of "Historic Towns," 
edited by himself, "Exeter" (1887); "Fifty Years of European 
History " and " William the Conqueror," in the " Twelve English 
Statesmen" series (1888), and the three volumes of the "History of 
Sicily from the Earliest Times" (1891). He also contributed 
largely to periodicals upon kindred subjects. 

His work is characterized by a strict adherence to truth and an 
undisguised contempt for those of his contemporaries who were 
inclined to subordinate cold facts to picturesque expression. He 
exerted a strong Teutonic influence on English history. 
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The CoNTrmjiTY of English History. 

A COMPARISON between the histories of England, France, 
and Germany, as regards their political development, would be a 
subject well worth working out in detail. Each country started 
with much that was common to all three, while the separate 
course of each has been wholly different. The distinctive char- 
acter of English history is its continuity. No broad gap sep- 
arates the present from the past. If there is any point at which 
a line between the present and the past is to be drawn, it is at 
all events not to be drawn at the point where a superficial 
glance might perhaps induce us to draw it, — at the Norman 
invasion in 1066. At first sight, that event might seem to 
separate us from all before it in a way to which there is no 
analogy in the history either of our own or of kindred lands. 
Neither France nor Germany ever saw any event to be compared 
to the Norman Conquest. Neither of them has ever received 
a permanent dynasty of foreign kings; neither has seen its 
lands divided among the soldiers of a foreign army, and its 
native sons shut out from every position of wealth or dignity. 
England, alone of the three, has undergone a real and perma- 
nent foreign conquest. One might have expected that the 
greatest of all possible historical chasms would have divided 
the ages before and the ages after such an event. Tet in truth 
modem England has practically far more to do with the Eng- 
land of the West-Saxon kings than modem France or Germany 
has to do with the Gaul and Germany of Charles the Great, or 
even of much more recent times. The England of the age 
before the Norman Conquest is indeed, in all external respects, 
widely removed from us. But the England of the age imme- 
diately succeeding the Norman Conquest is something more 
widely removed still. The age when Englishmen dwelt in their 
own land as a conquered race, when their name and tongue were 
badges of contempt and slavery, when England was counted 
for little more than an accession of power to the Duke of Rouen 
in his struggle with the King of Paris, is an age than which we 
can conceive none more alien to every feeling and circumstance 
of our own. 

When, then, did the England in which we still live and 
move have its beginning? Where are we to draw the broad 
line, if any line is to be drawn, between the present and the 
past? We answer, In the great creative and destructive age of 
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Europe and of civilized Asia — the thirteenth century. The 
England of Richard CcBur de Lion is an England which is past 
forever ; but the England of Edward the Fii-st is essentiaUj the 
still living England in which we have our own being. Up to 
the thirteenth century our history is the domain of antiquaries ; 
from that point it becomes the domain of lawyers. A law of 
King JSlf red^s Witenagem6t is a valuable link in the chain of 
our political progress, but it could not have been alleged as any 
legal authority by the accusers of Strafford or the defenders of 
the Seven Bishops. A statute of Edward the First is quite 
another matter. Unless it can be shown to have been repealed 
by some later statute, it is just as good to this day as a statute 
of Queen Victoria. In the earlier period we may indeed trace 
the rudiments of our laws, our language, our political institu- 
tions; but from the thirteenth century onwards we see the 
things themselves, in that very essence which we all agree in 
wishing to retain, though successive generations have wrought 
improvement in many points of detail and may have left many 
others capable of further improvement still. 

Let us illustrate our meaning by the greatest of all examples. 
Since the first Teutonic settlers landed on her shores, England 
has never known full and complete submission to a single will. 
Some Assembly, Witenagem6t, Great Council, or Parliament 
there has always been, capable of checking the caprices of tyrants 
and of speaking, with more or less of right, in the name of the 
nation. From Hengest to Victoria, England has always had 
what we may fairly call a parliamentary constitution. Normans, 
Tudora, and Stewarts might suspend or weaken it, but they 
could not wholly sweep it away. Our Old-English Witenage- 
m6t8, our Norman Great Councils, are matters of antiquarian 
research, whose exact constitution it puzzles our best antiquaries 
fully to explain. But from the thirteenth century onwards we 
have a veritable Parliament, essentially as we see it before our 
own eyes. In the course of the fourteenth century every funda- 
mental constitutional principle becomes fully recognized. The 
best worthies of the seventeenth century struggled, not for the 
establishment of anything new, but for the preservation of what 
even then was already old. It is on the Great Charter that we 
still rest the foundation of all our rights. And no later parlia- 
mentary reformer has ever wrought or proposed so vast a change 
as when Simon of Montfort, by a single writ, conferred their 
parliamentary being upon the cities and boroughs of England. 
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This continuity of English history from the very beginning 
is a point which cannot be too strongly insisted on, but it is its 
special continuity from the thirteenth centuiy onwards which 
forms the most instructive part of the comparison between Eng- 
lish history and the history of Germany and France. At the 
time of the Norman Conquest the many small Teutonic king- 
doms in Britain had grown into the one Teutonic kingdom of 
England, rich in her barbaric greatness and barbaric freedom, 
with the germs, but as yet only the germs, of every institution 
which we most dearly prize. At the close of the thirteenth cen- 
tury we see the England with which we are still familiar, young 
indeed and tender, but still possessing more than the germs, — 
the very things themselves. She has already King, Lords, and 
Commons ; she has a King, mighty indeed and honored, but who 
may neither ordain laws nor impose taxes against the will of his 
people. She has Lords with high hereditary powers, but Lords 
who are still only the foremost rank of the people, whose chil- 
dren sink into the general mass of Englishmen, and into whose 
order any Englishman may be raised. She has a Commons still 
diflSdent in the exercise of new-born rights; but a Commons 
whose constitution and whose powers we have altered only by 
gradual changes of detail; a Commons which, if it sometimes 
shrank from hard questions of State, was at least resolved that 
no man should take their money without their leave. The courts 
of justice, the great offices of State, the chief features of local 
administration, have assumed, or are rapidly assuming, the form 
whose essential character they still retain. The struggle with 
Papal Rome has already begun ; doctrines and ceremonies indeed 
remain as yet unchallenged, but statute after statute is passed 
to restrain the abuses and exactions of the ever-hateful Roman 
court. The great middle class of England is rapidly forming ; a 
middle class not, as elsewhere, confined to a few great cities, but 
spread, in the form of a minor gentry and a wealthy yeomanry, 
over the whole face of the land. Villanage still exists, but both 
law and custom are paving the way for that gradual and silent 
extinction of it, which without any fonnal abolition of the legal 
status left, three centuries later, not a leg^al villain among us. 

With this exception, there was in theory equal law for all 
classes, and imperfectly as the theory may have been carried out, 
it was at least far less imperfectly so than in any other king- 
dom. Our language was fast taking its present shape ; English, 
in the main intelligible at the present day, was the speech of the 
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mass of the people, and it was soon to expel French from the 
halls of princes and nobles, England at the close of the century 
is, for the first time since the Conquest^ ruled by a prince bear- 
ing a purely English name, and following a purely English pol- 
icy. Edward the First was no doubt as despotic as he could be 
or dared to be ; so was every prince of those days who could not 
practice the superhuman righteousness of St. Lewis. But he 
ruled over a people who knew how to keep even his despotism 
within bounds. The legislator of England, the conqueror of 
Wales and Scotland, seems truly like an old Bretwalda or West- 
Saxon Basileus, sitting once more on the throne of Gerdic and 
of Alfred. The modem English nation is now fully formed ; it 
stands ready for those struggles for French dominion in the two 
following centuries, which, utterly unjust and fruitless as they 
were, still proved indirectly the confirmation of our liberties at 
home, and which forever fixed the national character for good 
and for evil. 

Let us here sketch out a comparison between the history and 
institutions of England and those of France and Germany. As 
we before said, our modern Parliament is traced up in an un- 
broken line to the early Great Council, and to the still earlier 
Witenagem6t. The latter institution, widely different as it is 
from the earlier, has not been substituted for the earlier, but has 
grown out of it. It would be ludicrous to look for any such 
continuity between the Diet of ambassadors which meets at 
Frankfurt and the Assemblies which met to obey Henry the 
Third and to depose Henry the Fourth. And how stands the 
case in France ? France has tried constitutional government in 
all its shapes ; in its old Teutonic, in its mediseval, and in all its 
modem forms — Kings with one Chamber and Kings with two, 
Republics without Presidents and Republics with, Conventions, 
Directories, Consulates, and Empires. All of these have been 
separate experiments ; all have failed ; there is no historical 
continuity between any of them. Charles the Great gathered 
his Great Council around him year by year; his successors in 
the Eastern Francia^ the Kings of the Teutonic Kingdom, went 
on doing so long afterwards. But in Gaul, in Westem Francia^ 
after it fell away from the common center, no such assembly 
could be gathered together. The kingdom split into fragments ; 
every province did what was right in its own eyes ; Aquitaine 
and Toulouse had neither fear nor love enough for their nominal 
King to contribute any members to a Council of his summoning. 
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Philip the Fair, for his own convenience, summoned the States- 
General. But the States-General were no historical continuation 
of the old Frankish Assemblies ; they were a new institution of 
his own, devised, it may be, in imitation of the English Parlia- 
ment or of the Spanish Cortes. From that time the French 
States-General ran a brilliant and a fitful course. Very differ- 
ent indeed were they from the homely Parliaments of England. 
Our stout knights and citizens were altogether guiltless of 
political theories. They had no longing after great and com- 
prehensive measures. But if they saw any practical abuses in 
the land, the King could get no money out of them till he set 
matters right again. If they saw a bad law, they demanded its 
alteration ; if they saw a wicked minister, they demanded his 
dismissal. It is this sort of bit-by-bit reform, going on for six 
hundred years, which has saved us alike from magnificent theo- 
ries and from massacres in the cause of humanity. Both were 
as familiar in France in the fourteenth and fifteenth centuries 
as ever they were at the close of the eighteenth. The demands 
of the States-General, and of what we may call the liberal party 
in France generally, throughout those two centuries, are as wide 
in their extent, and as neatly expressed, as any modern consti- 
tution from 1791 to 1848. But while the English Parliament, 
meeting year after year, made almost every year some small 
addition or other to the mass of our liberties, the States-Gen- 
eral, meeting only now and then, effected nothing lasting, and 
gradually sank into as complete disuse as the old Fi-ankish 
Assemblies. By the time of the revolution of 1789, their con- 
stitution and mode of proceeding had become matters of anti- 
quarian curiosity. Of later attempts, National Assemblies, 
National Conventions, Chambers of Deputies, we need not 
j^peak. They have risen and they have fallen, while the House 
of Lords and the House of Commons have gone on undisturbed. 



Rage and Languagb. 

Haying ruled that races and nations, though largely formed 
by the working of an artificial law, are still real and living 
tilings, groups in which the idea of kindred is the idea around 
which everything has grown, — how ai-e we to define our races 
and our nations? How are we to mark them off one from the 
other? Bearing in mind the cautions and qualifications which 
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have been already given, bearing in mind large classes of excep- 
tions which will presently be spoken of, I say unhesitatingly 
that for practical purposes there is one test, and one only ; and 
that that test is language. 

It is hardly needful to show that races and nations cannot be 
defined by the merely political arrangements which group men 
under various governments. For some purposes of ordinary lan- 
guage, for some purposes of ordinary politics, we are tempted, 
sometimes driven, to take this standard. And in some parts of 
the world, in our own Western Europe for instance, nations and 
governments do in a rough way fairly answer to one another. 
And in any case, political divisions are not without their influ- 
ence on the formation of national divisions, while national divis- 
ions ought to have the greatest influence on political divisions. 
That is to say, primd facie a nation and a government should 
coincide. I say only pHrndfade^ for this is assuredly no inflex- 
ible rule ; there are often good reasons why it should be other- 
wise ; only, whenever it is otherwise, there should be some good 
reason forthcoming. It might even be true that in no case did 
a government and a nation exactly coincide, and yet it would 
none the less be the rule that a government and a nation should 
coincide. That is to say, so far as a nation and a government 
coincide, we accept it as the natural state of things, and ask no 
question as to the cause ; so far as they do not coincide, we mark 
tile case as exceptional by asking what is the cause. And by 
saying that a government and a nation should coincide, we mean 
that as far as possible the boundaries of governments should be 
so laid out as to agree with the boundaries of nations. That is, 
we assume the nation as something already existing, something 
primary, to which the secondary arrangements of government 
should as far as possible conform. How then do we define the 
nation which is, if there is no special reason to the contrary, to 
fix the limits of a government? Primarily, I say, as a rule, — 
but a rule subject to exceptions, — as 9^ primd facie standard, sub- 
ject to special reasons to the contrary, — we define the nation 
by language. We may at least apply the test negatively. It 
would be unsafe to rule that all speakers of the same lang^uage 
must have a common nationality ; but we may safely say that 
where there is not community of language, there is no common 
nationality in the highest sense. It is true that without com- 
munity of language there may be an artificial nationality, a 
nationality which may be good for all political purposes, and 
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which may engender a common national feeling. Still, this is 
not quite the same thing as that fuller national unity which 
is felt where there is community of language. 

In fact, mankind instinctively takes language as the badge 
of nationality. We so far take it as the badge, that we instinc- 
tively assume community of language as a nation as the rule, 
and we set down anything that departs from that rule as an ex- 
ception. The first idea suggested by the word Frenchman, or 
German, or any other national name, is that he is a man who 
speaks French or German as his mother tongue. We take for 
granted, in the absence of anything to make us think otherwise, 
that a Frenchman is a speaker of French and that a speaker of 
French is a Frenchman. Where in any case it is otherwise, we 
mark that case as an exception, and we ask the special cause. 
Again, the rule is none the less the rule nor the exceptions the 
exceptions, because the exceptions may easily outnumber the 
instances which conform to the rule. The rule is still the rule, 
because we take the instances which conform to it as a matter 
of course, while in every case which does not conform to it we 
ask for the explanation. All the larger countries of Europe 
provide us with exceptions ; but we treat them all as exceptions. 
We do not ask why a native of France speaks French. But 
when a native of France speaks as his mother tongue some other 
tongue than French, when French, or something which popularly 
passes for French, is spoken as his mother tongue by some one 
who is not a native of France, we at once ask the reason. And 
the reason will be found in each case in some special historicar 
cause, which withdraws that case from the operation of the 
general law. A very good reason can be given why French, or 
something which popularly passes for French, is spoken in parts 
of Belgium and Switzerland whose inhabitants are certainly not 
Frenchmen. But the reason has to be given, and it may fairly 
be asked. 

In the like sort, if we turn to our own country, whenever 
within the bounds of Great Britain we find any tongue spoken 
other than English, we at once ask the reason and we learn the 
special historic cause. In a part of France and a part of Great 
Britain we find tongues spoken which differ alike from English 
and from French, but which are strongly akin to one another. 
We find that these are the survivals of a group of tongues once 
common to Gaul and Britain, but which the settlement of other 
nations, the introduction and the growth of other tongues, have 
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brought down to the level of snrviyals. So again we find islands 
which both speech and geographical position seem to mark as 
French, but which are dependencies, and loyal dependencies, of 
the English crown. We soon learn the cause of the phenomenon 
which seems so strange. Those islands are the remains of a 
State and a people which adopted the French tongue, but which, 
while it remained one, did not become a pai*t of the French 
State. That people brought England by force of arms under 
the rule of their own sovereigns. The greater part of that peo- 
ple were afterwards conquered by France, and gradually became 
French in feeling as well as in language. But a remnant clave 
to their connection with the land which their forefathers had 
conquered, and that remnant, while keeping the French tongue, 
never became French in feeling. This last case, that of the 
Norman Islands, is a specially instructive one. Normandy and 
England were politically connected, while language and geog- 
raphy pointed rathei to a union between Normandy and France. 
In the case of Continental Normandy, where the geographical 
tie was strongest, language and geography together would carry 
the day, and the Continental Norman became a Frenchman. In 
the islands, where the geogi'aphical tie was less strong, political 
traditions and manifest interest carried the day against language 
and a weaker geographical tie. The insular Norman did not 
become a Frenchman. But neither did he become an English- 
man. 5Je alone remained Norman, keeping his own tongue and 
his own laws, but attached to the English crown by a tie at once 
of ti-adition and of advantage. Between States of the relative 
size of England and the Norman Islands, the relation naturally 
becomes a relation of dependence on the part of the smaller 
members of the union. But it is well to remember that our 
forefathers never conquered the forefathers of the men of the 
Norman Islands, but that their forefathers did once conquer 
ours. 

These instances and countless others bear out the position, 
that while community of language is the most obvious sign of 
common nationality, — while it is the main element, or some- 
thing more than an element, in the formation of nationality, — 
the rule is open to exceptions of all kinds ; and that the influ- 
ence of language is at all times liable to be overruled by other 
influences. But all the exceptions confirm the rule, because we 
specially remark those cases which contradict the rule, and we 
do not specially remark those cases which do conform to it 
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SiGNnriOANOB OF THE NOBMAN CONQUEST. 
(From " The Norman Conquest.") 

The Norman Conquest is the great turning-point in the 
'history of the English nation. Since the first settlement of 
the English in Britain, the introduction of Christianity is the 
only event which can compare with it in importance. And 
there is this wide difference between the two : The introduc- 
tion of Christianity was an event which could hardly fail to 
happen sooner or later; in accepting the Gospel the English 
only followed the same law, which, sooner or later, aflfected all 
the Teutonic nations. But the Norman Conquest is something 
which stands without a parallel in any other Teutonic land. 
If that Conquest be looked on in its true light, it is impossible 
to exaggerate its importance. And there is no event whose 
true nature has been more commonly and more utterly mis- 
undei'stood. No event is less fitted to be taken, as it so often 
has been, for the beginning of the national history. For its 
whole importance is not the importance which belongs to a 
beginning, but the importance which belongs to a turning- 
point. The Norman Conquest brought with it a most exten- 
sive foreign infusion, which affected our blood, our language, 
our laws, our arts ; still, it was only an infusion ; the older and 
stronger elements still survived, and in the long run they again 
made good their supremacy. So far from being the beginning 
of our National history, the Norman Conquest was the tempo- 
rary overthrow of our national being. But it was only a tem- 
porary overthrow. To a superficial observer the English people 
might seem for a while to be wiped out of the roll-call of the na- 
tions, or to exist only as the bondmen of foreign rulers in their 
own land. But in a few generations we led captive our con- 
querors; England was England once again, and the descend- 
ants of the Norman invaders were found to be among the truest 
of Englishmen. England may be as justly proud of rearing 
such step-children as Simon of Montfort and Edward the First 
as of being the natural mother of Alfred and of Harold. 

In no part of history can any event be truly understood 
without reference to the events which went before it and which 
prepared the way for it. But in no case is such reference more 
needful than in dealing with an event like that with which we 
are now concerned. The whole importance of the Norman 
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Conqnest consists in the effect which it had on an existing 
nation, humbled indeed, but neither wiped out nor utterly en* 
slaved ; in the changes which it wrought in an existing constitu- 
tion, which was by degrees greatly modified, but which was 
never either wholly abolished or wholly trampled under foot. 
William, King of the English, claimed to reign as the lawful 
successor of the kings of the English who had reigned before 
him. He claimed to inherit their rights, and he professed to 
govern according to their laws. This position, therefore, and 
the whole nature of the great revolution which he wrought, are 
utterly unintelligible without a full understanding of the state 
of things which he found existing. Even when one nation actu- 
ally displaces another, some knowledge of the condition of the 
displaced nation is necessary to understand the position of the 
displacing nation. The English Conquest of Britain cannot be 
thoroughly understood without some knowledge of the earlier 
history of the Celt and the Roman. But when there is no dis- 
placement of a nation, when there is not even the utter overthrow 
of a constitution, when there are only changes, however many 
and important, wrought in an existing system, a knowledge of 
the earlier state of things is an absolutely essential part of any 
knowledge of the latter. The Norman Conquest of England is 
simply an insoluble puzzle without a clear notion of the condi- 
tion of England and the English people at the time when the 
Conqueror and his followers set foot on our shores. 



COMPARATIVB MAGNITUDE OP THE CONQUEST. 

The Norman Conquest, again, is an event which stands by 
iiself in the history of Europe. It took place at a transitional 
period in the world's development. Those elements, Roman 
and Teutonic, Imperial and Ecclesiastical, which stood, as it 
were, side by side in the system of the early middle age, were 
then being fused together into the later system of feudal. Papal, 
crusading Europe. The Conquest was one of the most impor- 
tant steps in the change. A kingdom which had hitherto been 
purely Teutonic was brought within the sphere of the laws, the 
manners, the speech of the Romanic nations. At the very 
moment when Pope and Caesar held each other in the death- 
grasp, a Church which had hitherto maintained a sort of insular 
and barbaric independence was brought into a far more intimate 
connection with the Roman See. And as a conquest, compared 
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with earlier and with later conquests, the Norman Conquest of 
England holds a middle position between the two classes, and 
shares somewhat of the nature of both. It was something less 
than such conquests as form the main subject of history during 
the great Wandering of the Nations. It was something more 
than those political conquests which fill up too large a space 
in the history of modem times. It was much less than a natural 
migration ; it was much more than a mere change of frontier or 
dynasty. It was not such a change as when the first English 
conquerors slew, expelled, or enslaved the whole nation of the 
vanquished Britons. It was not even such a change as when the 
Goths or Burgundians sat down as a ruling people, preserving 
their own language and their own law, and leaving the language 
and law of Rome to the vanquished Romans. But it was a far 
greater change than commonly follows on the transfer of a prov- 
ince from one sovereign to another, or even the forcible acqui- 
sition of a crown by an alien dynasty. 

The Conquest of England by William wrought less imme- 
diate change than the Conquest of Africa by Genseric; it 
wrought a. greater immediate change than the Conquest of 
Sicily by Charles of Aragon. It brought with it not only a 
new djmasty, but a new nobility ; it did not expel or transplant 
the English nation, or any part of it, but it gradually deprived 
the leading men and families of England of their lands and 
offices and, thrust them down into a secondary position under 
alien intruders. It did not at once sweep away the old laws 
and liberties of the land; but it at once changed the manner 
and spirit of their administration, and it opened the way for 
endless later changes in the laws themselves. It did not abol- 
ish the English language ; but it brought in a new language by 
its side, which for a while supplanted it as the language of 
polite intercourse, and which did not yield to the surviving 
elder speech till it had affected it by the largest infusion that 
the vocabulary of one European tongue ever received from 
another. The most important of the formal changes in legisla- 
tion, in language, in the system of government, were no imme- 
diate consequences of the Conquest, no mere innovations of the 
reign of William. They were the gradual developments of 
later times, when the Norman as well as the Englishman found 
himself under the yoke of a foreign master. But the reign of 
William paved the way for all the later changes which were to 
come, and the immediate changes which he himself wrought 
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were, after all, great and weighty. They were none the less 
great and weighty because they affected the practical condition 
of the people far more than they affected its written laws and 
institutions. When a nation is driven to receive a foreigner as 
its King, when that foreign King divides the highest offices and 
the greatest estates of the land among his foreign followers, 
though such a change must be carefully distinguished from 
changes in the written law, still the change is, for the time, 
practically the greatest which a nation and its leaders can 
nndergo. 

Death op William the Conqubbor. 

The death-bed of William was a death-bed of all formal de- 
votion, a death-bed of penitence which we may trust was more 
than formal. The English Chronicler, William of Malmesbury, 
after weighing the good and evil in him, sends him out of the 
world with a charitable prayer for his soul's rest; and his 
repentance, late and fearful as it was, at once marks the dis- 
tinction between the Conqueror on his bed of death and his suc- 
cessor cut off without a thought of penitence in the midst of 
his crimes. He made his will. The mammon of unrighteous- 
ness which he had gathered together amid the groans and tears 
of England he now strove so to dispose of as to pave his way to 
an everlasting habitation. All his ti*easures were distributed 
among the poor and the churches of his dominions. A special 
sum was set apart for the rebuilding of the churches which had 
been burned at Mantes, and gifts in money and books and orna- 
ments of every kind were to be distributed among all the 
churches of England according to their rank. He then spoke 
of his own life and of the arrangements which he wished to 
make for his dominions after his death. The Normans, he said, 
were a brave and unconquered race ; but they needed the curb 
of a strong and a righteous master to keep Uiem in the path of 
order. Yet the rule over them must by all law pass to Robert. 
Robert was his eldest born ; he had promised him the Norman 
succession before he won the crown of England, and he had 
received the homage of the barons of the Duchy. Normandy 
and Maine must therefore pass to Robert, and for them he must 
be the man of the French king. Yet he well knew how sad 
would be the fate of the land which had to be ruled by one so 
proud and foolish, and for whom a career of shame and sorrow 
was surely doomed. 

VOL. DC.— H 
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But what was to be done with England? Now at last the 
heart of William smote him. To England he dared not appoint 
a successor ; he could only leave the disposal of the island i*ealm 
to the Almighty Ruler of the world. The evil deeds of his 
past life crowded upon his soul. Now at last his heart con- 
fessed that he had won England by no right, by no claim of 
birth ; that he had won the English crown by wrong, and that 
what he had won by wrong he had no right to give to another. 
He had won his realm by warfare and bloodshed ; he had treated 
the sons of the English soil with needless harshness; he had 
cruelly wronged nobles and commons; he had spoiled many 
men wrongfully of their inheritance; he had slain countless 
multitudes by hunger or by the sword. The harrying of North- 
umberland now rose up before his eyes in all its blackness. 
The dying man now told how cruelly he had burned and plun- 
dered the land, what thousands of every age and sex among the 
noble nation which he had conquered had been done to death 
at his bidding. The scepter of the realm which he had won by 
so many crimes he dared not hand over to any but to God alone. 
Yet he would not hide his wish that his son William, who had 
ever been dutiful to him, might reign in England after him. 
He would send him beyond the sea, and he would pray Lan- 
franc to place the crown upon his head, if the Primate in his 
wisdom deemed that such an act could be rightly done. 

Of the two sons of whom he spoke, Robert was far away, 
a banished rebel ; William was by his bedside. By his bedside 
also stood his youngest son, the English ^theling, Henry the 
Clerk. " And what dost thou give to me, my father ? " said the 
youth. " Five thousand pounds of silver from my hoard," was 
the Conqueror^s answer. " But of what use is a hoard to me 
if I have no place to dwell in?" "Be patient, my son, and 
trust in the Lord, and let thine elders go before thee." It is 
perhaps by the light of later events that our chronicler goes on 
to make William tell his youngest son that the day would come 
when he would succeed both his brothers in their dominions, 
and would be richer and mightier than either of them. The 
king then dictated a letter to Lanfranc, setting forth his wishes 
wili regard to the kingdom. He sealed it and gave it to his 
son William, and bade him, with his last blessing and his last 
kiss, to cross at once into England. William Rufus sti-aight- 
way set forth for Witsand, and there heard of his father's death. 
Meanwhile Henry, too, left his father's bedside to tskke for him- 
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self the money that was left for him, to see that nothing was 
lacking in its weight, to call together his comrades on whom he 
could trust, and to take measures for stowing the treasure in a 
place of safety. And now those who stood around the dying 
king began to implore his mercy for the captives whom he held 
in prison. He granted the prayer. . . . 

The last earSily acts of the Conqueror were now done. He 
had striven to make his peace with God and man, and to make 
such provision as he could for the children and the subjects 
whom he had left behind him. And now his last hour was 
come. On a Thursday morning in September, when the sun 
had already risen upon the earth, the sound of the great bell 
of the metropolitan minster struck on the ears of the dying king. 
He asked why it. sounded. He was told that it rang for prime 
in the Church of ouy Lady. William lifted his eyes to heaven, 
he stretched forth his hands, and spake his last words : ^^ To my 
iLady Mary, the -Holy Mother of *God, I commend myself, that, 
by her holy prayers, she may reconcile me to her dear Son, our 
Lord Jesus Christ.'^ He prayed, and his soul passed away. 
William, king of the English and d,uke of the Normans, the 
man whose fanie has filled the world in his own and in every 
following age, had gone the way of all flesh. No kingdom was 
left him now but his seven feet of ground, and even to that his 
claim was not to be undisputed. 

The death of a king in those days came near to a break-up 
of all civil society. Till a new king was chosen and crowned, 
there was no longer a power in the land to protect or to chas- 
tise. All bonds were loosed : all public authority was in abey- 
ance ; each man had to look to his own as he best might. No 
sooner was the breath out of William's body than the great 
company which had patiently watched around him during the 
night was scattered hither and thither. The great men mounted 
their horses and rode with all speed to their homes, to guard 
their houses and goods against the outburst of lawlessness which 
was sure to break forth now that the land had no longer a ruler. 
Their servants and followers, seeing their lords gone, and deem- 
ing that there was no longer any fear of punishment, began to 
make spoil of the royal chamber. Weapons, clothes, vessels, 
the royal bed and its furniture, were carried off, and for a whole 
day the body of the Conqueror lay well-nigh bare on the floor 
of the room in which he had died. 
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FERDINAND FREILIGRATH. 

Ferdinand Freiligbath, a Grerman poet and democratic poli- 
tician, born at Detmold^ June 17, 1810 ; died at Cannstatt, Wtlrtem- 
berg, March 18, 1876. His first book, translations from the Odes 
and Songs of Victor Hugo, appeared in 1836, followed two years 
later by his first original volume of " Gedichte." In 1842 he en- 
deavored to establish a periodical to be called Britannica: fur 
Englisehes Lehen und JSnglisehe Idteratur ; and in that year he re- 
ceived a pension from King William IV. of Prussia. Up to this 
time he had taken no part in political agitations ; but about 1844 
he threw up his pension, identified himself with the Liberal party 
in Grermany, published Main GlattbensbekenrUniss (My Creed), and 
was forced to leave the country. The amnesty of 1849 permitted 
him to return to Grermany ; but he was soon after prosecuted on 
account of a poem entitled " Die Todten an die Lebenden ; " He was 
acquitted ; but new prosecutions drove him to London in 1861, where 
he made many translations into German from British poets. A vol- 
ume of these translations appeared in 1854 under the title of << The 
Bose, Thistle, and Shamrock." Among his numerous translations 
into German are Shakspeare's " Cymbeline " and " The Winter's 
Tale," Longfellow's "Hiawatha," and nearly all of the poems of 
Bums. He resided in England until 1868, when a general amnesty 
was proclaimed in Germany, and Freiligrath returned to his native 
country, settling at Stuttgart, and in 1875 at Cannstatt, where he 
died the next year. After this, during the Franco-Grerman War, 
he wrote the popular songs " Hurrah Gkrmania I " the " Trompete 
von Gravelotte," and some others. Freiligrath's political poems 
are highly esteemed in Grermany. He is there styled "the poet- 
martyr," "the bard of freedom," and "the inspired singer of the 
revolution." 



My Thebies. 

" Most weary man I why wreathest thou 
Again and yet again," methinks I hear you ask, 
" The turban on thy sunburnt brow ? 
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Wilt nerer vary 
Thy tristful task; 
But singy still sing, of sand and seas, as now 
Housed in thy willow zombul on the dromedary ? 

"Thy tent has now o'er many times 
Been pitohed in treeless places on old Ammon's plains ; 
We long to greet in blander climes 
The love and laughter 
Thy soul disdains. 
Why wanderest ever thus, in prolix rhymes, 
Through snows and stony wastes, while we come toiling after ? 

" Awake ! thou art as one who dreams ! 
Thy quiver overflows with melancholy sand! 
Thou faintest in the noontide beams ! 
Thy crystal beaker 
Of juice is banned I 
Filled with juice of poppies from dull streams 
In sleepy Indian dells, it can but make thee weaker I 

"Of cast away the deadly draught, 
And glance around thee, then, with an awakened eye I 
The waters healthier bards have quaffed 
At Europe's fountains 
Still bubble by. 
Bright now as when the Grecian Summer laughed, 
And Poesy's first flowers bloomed on Apollo's mountains I 

" So many a voice thine era hath. 
And thou art deaf to all I O, study mankind I prob* 
The heart I lay bare its love and wrath, 
Its joys and sorrows I 
Not round the globe, 
O'er flood and field and dreary desert-path, 
But, into thine own bosom look, and thence thy marvels borrow ! 

"Weep I Let us hear thy tears resound 
From the dark iron concave of life's cup of woe I 
Weep for the souls of mankind bound 
In chains of error I 
Our tears will flow 
In sympathy with thine when thou hast wound 
Our feelings up to the proper pitch of grief or terror. 
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" Unlock the life-gates of the flood 
That rushes through thy veins I Like vultures we delight 
To glut our appetites with blood ! 
Remorse, Fear, Torment, 
The blackening blight 
Love smites young hearts withal — these be the food 
For us ! without such stimulants our dull souls lie dormant I 

" But no long voyages — O, no mor& 
Of the weary East or South — no more of the Simoom — 
No apples from the Dead Sea shore — 
No fierce volcanoes, 
All fire and gloom ! 
Or else, at most, sing basso, we implore, 
Of Orient sands, whilst Europe's flowers 
Monopolize thy sopranos ! '* 

Thanks, friends, for this, your kind advice ! 
Would I could follow it — could bide in balmier land I 
But those far Arctic tracts of ice, 
Those wildernesses 
Of wavy sand, 
Are the only home I have. They must suffice 
For one whose lonely hearth no smiling Peri blesses. 

Yet count me not the more forlorn 
For my barbarian tastes. Pity me not. O, no I 
The heart laid waste by grief or scorn. 
Which only knoweth 
Its own deep woe, 
Is the only desert. There no spring is bom 
Amid the sands — in that no shady palm-tree groweth. 



Sand-Songs. 
I. 
SiNo of sand I — not such as gloweth 
Hot upon the path of the tiger and the snake : 
Bather such sand as, when the loud winds wake, 
Each ocean wave knoweth. 

Like a Wraith with pinions burning. 
Travels the red sand of the desert abroad 
While the soft sea-sand glisteneth smooth and untrod 

As eve is returning. 
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Here no caravan or camel ; 
Here the weary mariner alone finds a grave, 
Lightly mourned by the moon, that now on yon grave 

Sheds a silver enamel. 

n. 

Weapon like, this ever- wounding wind 

Striketh sharp upon the sandf ul shore ; 
So fierce Thought assaults a troubled mind, 

Ever, ever, evermore. 

Darkly unto past and coming years, 

Man's deep heart is linked by mystic bands ; 

Marvel not, then, if his dreams and fears 
Be a myriad like the sands. 

in. 
'Twere worth much love to understand 
Thy nature well, thou ghastly sand, 
Who wreckest all that seek the sea. 
Yet savest them that cling to thee. 

The wild-gull banquets on thy charms, 
The fish dies in thy barren arms ; 
Bare, yellow, flowerless, there thou art. 
With vaults of treasure in thy heart I 

I met a wanderer, too, this morn. 
Who eyed thee with such sullen scorn : 
Yet I, when with thee, feel my soul 
Flow over, like a too-full bowl. 

IV. 

Gulls are flying, one, two, three, 

Silently and heavily. 

Heavily as wingfed lead. 

Through the sultry air over my languid head. 

Whence they come, or whither they flee. 

They, nor I, can tell ; I see 

On the bright brown sand I tread 

Only the black shadows of their wings outspread. 

Ha ! a feather flutteringly 

Falls down at my feet for me I 

It shall serve my turn, instead. 

Of an eagle's quill, till all my songs be read. 
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The Liok^s Ride. 

The lion is the desert's king ; through his dominion so wide 
Eight swiftly and right royally this night he means to ride. 
By the steady brink, where the wild herds drink, close crouches the 

grim chief : 
The trembling sycamore above whispers with every leaf. 

At evening on the Table Mount, when ye can see no more 

The changeful play of signals gay, when the gloom is speckled o'er 

With kraal-fires, when the Kaffir wends home through the lone 

karroo. 
When the boshbok in the thicket sleeps, and by the stream the gnu. 

Then bend your gaze across the waste : — what see ye ? The giraffe 
Majestic stalks towards the lagoon, the turbid lymph to quaff ; 
With outstretched neck and tongue adust, he kneels him down to cool 
His hot thirst with a welcome draught from the foul and brackish 
pool. 

A rustling sound — a roar — a bound — the lion sits astride 
Upon his giant courser's back. Did ever king so ride ? 
Had ever king a steed so rare, caparisons of state. 
To match that dappled skin whereon that rider sits elate ? 

In the muscles of the neck his teeth are plunged with ravenous greed ; 
His tawny mane is tossing round the withers of the steed. 
Upleaping with a hollow yell of anguish and surprise, 
Away, away, in wild dismay, the camelopard flies. 

His feet have wings ; see how he springs across the moonlit plain ! 
As from the sockets they would burst, his glaring eyeballs strain ; 
In thick, black streams of purling blood full fast his life is fleeting, 
The stillness of the desert hears his heart's tumultuous beating. 

Like the cloud that through the wilderness the path of Israel 

traced — 
Like an airy phantom, dull and wan, a spirit of the waste — 
From the sandy sea uprising as the waterspout from ocean ; 
A whirling cloud of dust keeps pace with the courser's fiery motion. 

Croaking companions of their flight, the vulture whirs on high. 

Below, the terror of the fold, the panther fierce and sly, 

And the hyenas, foul, round graves that prowl, join in the horrid 

race; 
By the footprints red with gore and sweat, their monarch's course 

they trace. 
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They see him on his living throne, and quake with f ear, the while 
With claws of steel he tears piecemeal his cushion's painted pile. 
On, on ! no pause nor rest, giraffe, while life and strength remain ! 
The steed by such a rider backed may madly plunge in vain. 

Reeling upon the desert's verge, he falls and breathes his last ; 
The courser, stained with dust and foam, is the rider's dread re- 
past. 
O'er Madagascar, eastward far, a faint flush is descried : — 
Thus nightly o'er his broad domain the king of beasts doth ride. 



Thb Sheik of Mouiirr Sinai. 

[A Nabratitx of 1830.] 

" How sayest thou ? Came to-day\he caravan 

From Africa ? And is it here ? 'Tis well ; 

Bear me beyond the tent, me and mine ottoman ; 

I would myself behold it I feel eager 

To learn the youngest news. As the gazelle 

Bushes to drink will I to hear, and gather thence fresh vigor." 

So spake the Sheik. They bore him forth, and thus began the 

Moor: — 
" Old man ! upon Algeria's towers the tricolor is flying. 
Bright silks of Lyons rustle at each balcony and door ; 
In the streets the loud r^veil resounds at break of day ; 
Steeds prance to the Marseillaise o'er heaps of dead and dying : 
The Franks came from Toulon, men say. 

'' Southward their legions marched through burning lands ; 

The Barbary sun flashed on their arms ; about 

Their chargers' manes were blown clouds of Tunisian sands. 

Knowest thou where the giant Atlas rises dim 

In the hot sky ? Thither in disastrous rout. 

The wild Kabyles fled with their herds and women. 

" The Franks pursued. Hu I Allah ! — each defile 

Grew a very hell-gulf then, with smoke, and fire, and bomb ! 

The lion left the deer's half-crunched remains the while ; 

He snuffed upon the winds a daintier prey I 

Hark, the shout, ^En Avant / ' To the topmost peak upclomb 

The conquerors in that bloody fray I 

" Circles of glittering bayonets crowned the mountain's height, 
The hundred cities of the plain, from Atlas to the sea afar, 
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From Tunis forth to Fez shone in the noonday light. 
The spearmen rested by their steeds, or slaked their thirst at rivu- 
lets ; 
And round them through dark myrtles burned^ each like a star. 
The slender golden minarets. 

" But in the valley blooms the odorous almond-tree, 
And the aloe blossoms on the rock, defying storms and suns. 
Here was their conquest sealed. Look I — yonder heaves the sea. 
And far to the left lies Franquist&n. The banners flouted the blue 

skies ; 
The artillery-men came up. Mashallah I how the guns 
Did roar to sanctify their prize !" 

" 'Tis they," the Sheik exclaimed, " I fought among them, I, 

At the battle of the Pyramids ! Bed, all along the day, ran — 

Red as thy turban folds — the Nile's high billows by ! 

But their Sultan ? Speak ! — he was once my guest 

His lineaments — gait — garb ? — Sawest thou the man ? " 

The Moor's hand slowly felt its way into his breast. 

" No," he replied, " he bode in his warm palace halls. 

A Pasha led his warriors through the fire of hostile ranks ; 

An Aga thundered for him before Atlas's iron walls. 

His lineaments, thou sayest ? On gold, at least, they lack 

The kingly stamp. See here I A Spahi of the Franks 

Gave me this coin, in chaffering, some days back." 

The Kasheef took the gold ; he gazed upon the head and face. 

Was this the great Sultan he had known long years ago ? 

It seemed not ; for he sighed, as all in vain to trace 

The still remembered features. " Ah, no I — this," he said, " is 

Not his broad brow and piercing eye. Who this man is I do not 

know : 
How very like a pear his head is." 

The Emiobants. 

I CANNOT take my eyes away 

From you, ye busy bustling band I 
Your little all to see you lay. 

Each in the waiting seaman's hand I 

Ye men, who from your necks set down 

The heavy baskets on the earth. 
Of bread from Grerman com, baked brown, 

By German wives, on German hearth. 
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And you with braided queues so neat, 

Black-Forest maidens, slim and brown, 
How careful on the sloop's green seat 

You set your pails and pitchers down I 

Ah ! oft have home's cool, shady tanks 

These pails and pitchers filled for you : 
On far Missouri's silent banks 

Shall these the scenes of home renew : — 

The stone-rimmed fount in village street, 
Where oft ye stooped, betrayed your smiles ; 

The hearth, and its familiar seat ; 
The mantel and the pictured tiles. 

Soon, in the far and wooded West, 
Shall log-house walls therewith be graced, 

Soon, many a tired, tawny guest 
Shall sweet refreshment from them taste. 

From them shall drink the Cherokee, 

Faint from the hot and dusty chase ; 
No more from Grerman vintage ye 

Shall bear them home in leaf-crowned grace. 

0, say, why seek ye other lands ? 

The Neckar's vale hath wine and corn, 
Full of dark firs the Schwarzwald stands, 

In Stressart rings the Alp-herd's horn. 

Ah I in strange forests how ye'U yearn 

For the green mountains of your home. 
To Deutschland's yellow wheat-fields turn, 

In spirit o'er her vine-hills roam. 

The boatman calls I go hence in peace ! 

€rod bless ye, man and wife and sire ? 
Bless all your fields with rich increase. 

And crown each true heart's pure desire I 
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JOHN CHARLES FREMONT. 

John Charles Eh^mont^ an American soldier and explorer, 
the " Pathfinder " of the Rocky Mountains, bom at Savannah, Ga., 
Jan. 21, 1813 ; died in New York, July 13, 1890. In 1833 he was 
appointed teacher of mathematics on the United States sloop-of-war 
Natchez. On his return he became a railroad surveyor and engi- 
neer. In 1838 he received a commission as Second Lieutenant in the 
United States Corps of Topographical Engineers. In the following 
year he projected a survey of the United States, from the Missouri 
River to the Pacific Ocean ; and was instructed to explore the Rocky 
Mountain region. This exploration occupied four months. He then 
planned a second expedition to explore the then unknown region 
lying between the Rocky Mountains and the Pacific Ocean. The 
expedition set out in May, 1843. Early in March he reached Sut- 
ter's Fort on the Sacramento River, California. He finally returned 
to the States in July, 1844, after an absence of fourteen months. 

In the spring of 1845 Er^mont set out upon a third expedition. 
In May, 1846, he received dispatches directing him to look after 
the interests of the United States in California. He retraced his 
steps to California. Early in 1847 he concluded a treaty with the 
California population which terminated the war in California, leav- 
ing that country in the possession of the United States. He subse- 
quently took up his residence in California, and when the Territory 
was admitted into the Union as a State, he was elected one of the 
United States Senators. 

In 1856 Fremont was made the Presidential candidate of the 
newly formed Republican party. 

Soon after the breaking out of the Civil War Fremont was 
made a Major-general in the United States Army. At the begin- 
ning of 1862 he was placed in command of the '^ Mountain Dis- 
trict," comprising parts of Virginia, Kentucky, and Tennessee. 

After the conclusion of the war Fremont busied himself in pro- 
moting the construction of a southern railroad across the continent. 
From 1878 to 1881 he was Governor of the Territory of Arizona. 
He then began the composition of his autobiography, the first vol- 
ume of which appeared in 1887, the title being '< Memoirs of My 
Life, by John Charles Fremont." 
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FmsT Ascent op FbAmont's Peak. 

(From Fr6mont*8 Journal of His Fint Expedition.) 

August 10 [1842], — The air at sunrise is clear and pure, 
and the morning extremely cold, but beautiful. A lofty snow 
peak of the mountain is glittering in the first rays of the sun, 
which has not yet reached us. The long mountain wall to the 
east, rising two thousand feet abruptly from the plain, behind 
which we see the peaks, is still dark, and cuts clear against 
the glowing sky. A fog, just risen from the river, lies along the 
base of the mountain. A little before sunrise, the thermometer 
was at 85°, and at sunrise 33°. Water froze last night, and 
fires are very comfortable. The scenery becomes hourly more 
interesting and grand, and the view here is truly magnificent; 
but, indeed, it needs something to repay the long prairie jour- 
ney of a thousand miles. The sun has just shot above the 
wall, and makes a magical change. The whole valley is glow- 
ing and bright, and all the mountain peaks are gleaming like 
silver. Though these snow mountains are not the Alps, they 
have their own character of grandeur and magnificence, and 
will doubtless find pens and pencils to do them justice. In the 
scene before us we feel how much wood improves a view. 
The pines on the mountain seemed to give it much additional 
beauty. I was agreeably disappointed in the character of the 
streams on this side the ridge. Instead of the creeks, which 
description had led me to expect, I find bold, broad streams, 
with three or four feet water, and a rapid current. The fork 
on which we are encamped is upwards of a hundred feet wide, 
timbered with groves or thickets of the low willow. We were 
now approaching the loftiest part of the Wind River chain; 
and I left the valley a few miles from our encampment, in- 
tending to penetrate the mountains, as far as possible, with 
the whole party. We were soon involved in very broken 
ground, among long ridges covered with fragments of granite. 
Winding our way up a long ravine, we came unexpectedly in 
view of a most beautiful lake, set like a gem in the mountains. 
The sheet of water lay transversely across the direction we had 
been pursuing ; and, descending the steep, rocky ridge, where 
it was necessary to lead our horses, we followed its banks to the 
southern extremity. Here a view of the utmost magnificence 
and grandeur burst upon our eyes. With nothing between us 
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and their feet to lessen the effect of the whole height, a grand 
bed of snow-capped mountains rose before us, pile upon pile, 
glowing in the bright light of an August day. Immediately 
below them lay the lake, between two ridges, covered with dark 
pines, which swept down from the main chain to the spot where 
we stood. Here, where the lake glittered in the open sunlight, 
its banks of yellow sand and the light foliage of aspen groves 
contrasted well with the gloomy pines. " Never before," said 
Mr. Preuss, " in this country or in Europe, have I seen such 
magnificent, grand rocks." I was so much pleased with the 
beauty of the place, that I determined to make the main camp 
here, where our animals would find good pasturage, and explore 
the mountains with a small party of men. Proceeding a little 
further, we came suddenly upon the outlet of the lake, where 
it found its way through a narrow passage between low hills. 
Dark pines, which overhung the stream, and masses of rock, 
where the water foamed along, gave it much romantic beauty. 
Where we crossed, which was immediately at the outlet, it is 
two hundred and fifty feet wide, and so deep that with difficulty 
we were able to ford it. Its bed was an accumulation of rocks, 
boulders, and broad slabs, and large angular fragments, among 
which the animals fell repeatedly. 

The current was very swift, and the water cold and of a 
crystal purity. In crossing this stream, I met with a great 
misfortune in having my barometer broken. It was the only 
one. A great part of the interest of the journey for me was in 
the exploration of these mountains, of which so much had been 
said that was doubtful and contradictory; and now their snowy 
peaks rose majestically before me, and the only means of giving 
them authentically to science, the object of my anxious solici- 
tude by night and day, was destroyed. We had brought this 
barometer in safety a thousand miles, and broke it almost 
among the snow of the mountains. The loss was felt by the 
whole camp. All had seen my anxiety, and aided me in pre- 
serving it. The height of these mountains, considered by the 
hunters and traders the highest in the whole range, had been a 
theme of constant discussion among them ; and all had looked 
forward with pleasure to the moment when the instrument, 
which they believed to be as true as the sun, should stand upon 
the summits and decide their disputes. Their grief was only 
inferior to my own. 

This lake is about three miles long and of very irregular 
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width and apparently great depth, and is the head water of the 
third New Fork, a tributary to Green River, the Colorado of 
the West. On the map and in the narrative I have called it 
Mountain Lake. I encamped on the north side, about three 
hundred and fifty yards from the outlet. This was the most 
western point at which I obtained astronomical observations, 
by which this place, called Bemier's encampment, is made in 
110^ 08' 03'' west longitude from Greenwich, and latitude 43° 
49' 49". The mountain peaks, as laid down, were fixed by 
bearings from this and other astronomical points. We had no 
other compass than the small ones used in sketching the country ; 
but from an azimuth, in which one of them was used, the varia- 
tion of the compass is 18° east. The correction made in our 
field work by the astronomical observations indicates that this 
is a very correct observation. 

As soon as the camp was formed, I set about endeavoring to 
repair my barometer. As I have already said, this was a stand- 
ard cistern barometer, of Troughton's construction. The glass 
cistern had been broken about midway ; but, as the instrument 
had been kept in a proper position, no air had found its way into 
the tube, the end of which had always remained covered. I had 
with me a number of vials of tolerably thick glass, some of which 
were of the same diameter as the cistern, and I spent the day in 
slowly working on these, endeavoring to cut them of the requi- 
site length; but, as my instrument was a very rough file, I 
invariably broke them. A groove was cut in one of the trees, 
where the barometer was placed during the night, to be out of 
the way of any possible danger; and in the morning I com- 
menced again. Among the powder horns in the camp, I found 
one which was very transparent, so that its contents could be 
almost as plainly seen as through glass. This I boiled and 
stretched on a piece of wood to the requisite diameter, and 
scraped it very thin, in order to increase to the utmost its trans- 
parency. I then secured it firmly in its place on the instrument 
with sti-ong glue made from a buffalo, and filled it with mercury 
properly heated. A piece of skin, which had covered one of the 
vials, furnished a good pocket, which was well secured with 
strong thread and glue ; and then the brass cover was screwed 
to its place. The instrument was left some time to dry ; and, 
when I reversed it, a few hours after, I had the satisfaction to 
find it in perfect order, its indications being about the same as 
on the other side of the lake befoi*e it had been broken. Our 
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success in this little incident diffused pleasure tliroughout the 
camp ; and we immediately set about our preparations for as- 
cending the mountains. 

As will be seen, on reference to a map, on this short moun- 
tain chain are the head waters of four great rivers of the conti- 
nent, — namely, the Colorado, Columbia, Missouri, and Platte 
Rivers. It had been my design, after having ascended the 
mountains, to continue our route on the western side of the 
range, and, crossing through a pass at the north-western end of 
the chain, about thirty miles from our present camp, return 
along the eastern slope across the heads of the YeUowstone 
River, and join on the line to our station of August 7, immedi- 
ately at the foot of the ridge. In this way, I should be enabled 
to include the whole chain and its numerous watei-s in my siir- 
vey ; but various considerations induced me, very reluctantly, to 
abandon this plan. 

I was desirous to keep strictly within the scope of my in- 
structions ; and it would have required ten or fifteen additional 
days for the accomplishment of this object. Our animals had 
become very much worn out with the length of the journey; 
game was very scarce ; and, though it does not appear in the 
course of the narrative (as I have avoided dwelling upon trifling 
incidents not connected with the objects of the expedition), the 
spirits of the men had been much exhausted by the hardships 
and privations to which they had been subjected. Our provis- 
ions had well-nigh all disappeared. Bread had long been out 
of the question ; and of all our stock we had remaining two or 
three pounds of coffee and a small quantity of macaroni, which 
had been husbanded with great care for the mountain expedi- 
tion we were about to undertake. Our daily meal consisted of 
dry buffalo meat cooked in tallow ; and, as we had not dried 
this with Indian skill, part of it was spoiled, and what remained 
of good was as hard as wood, having much the taste and appear- 
ance of so many pieces of bark. Even of this, our stock was 
rapidly diminishing in a camp which was capable of consuming 
two buffaloes in every twenty-four hours. These animals had 
entirely disappeared, and it was not probable that we should fall 
in with them again until we returned to the Sweet Water. 

Our arrangements for the ascent were rapidly completed. 
We were in a hostile country, which rendered the greatest vigi- 
lance and circumspection necessary. The pass at the north end 
of the mountain was generally infested by Blackf eet ; and im- 
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mediately Opposite was one of their forts, on the edge of a little 
thicket, two or three hundred feet from our encampment. We 
were posted in a grove of beech, on the margin of the lake, and 
a few hundred feet long, with a narrow prairtUon on the inner 
side, bordered by the rocky ridge. In the upper end of this 
grove we cleared a circular space about forty feet in diameter, 
and with the felled timber and interwoven branches surrounded 
it with a breastwork five feet in height A gap was left for a 
gate on the inner side, by which the animals were to be driven 
in and secured, while the men slept around the little work. It 
was half hidden by the foliage, and, garrisoned by twelve reso- 
lute men, would have set at defiance any band of savages which 
might chance to discover them in the interval of our absence. 
Fifteen of the best mules, with fourteen men, were selected for 
the mountain party. Our provisions consisted of dried meat for 
two days, with our little stock of coffee and some macaroni. In 
addition to the barometer and a thermometer, I took with me a 
sextant and spy-glass, and we had, of course, our compasses. In 
charge of the camp I left Brenier, one of my most trustworthy 
men, who possessed the most determined courage. 

Augvst 12. — Early in the morning we left the camp, fifteen 
in number, well armed, of course, and mounted on our best 
mules. A pack animal carried our provisions, with a coffee- 
pot and kettle and three or four tin cups. Every man had a 
blanket strapped over his saddle, to serve for his bed, and the 
instruments were carried by turns on their backs. We entered 
directly on rough and rocky ground, and, just after crossing the 
ridge, had the good fortune to shoot an antelope. We heard 
the roar, and had a glimpse of a waterfall as we rode along ; 
and, crossing in- our way two fine streams, tributary to the Col- 
orado, in about two hours' ride we reached the top of the first 
row or range of the mountains. Here, again, a view of the most 
romantic beauty met our eyes. It seemed as if, from the vast 
expanse of uninteresting prairie we had passed over. Nature 
had collected all her beauties together in one chosen place. We 
were overlooking a deep valley, which was entirely occupied by 
three lakes, and from the brink the surrounding ridges rose pre- 
cipitously five hundred and a thousand feet, covered with the 
dark green of the balsam pine, relieved on the border of the 
lake with the light foliage of the aspen. They all communi- 
cated with each other ; and the green of the waters, common to 
mountain lakes of great depth, showed that it would be impos- 

TOL.IX. — SI 
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sible to cross them. The surprise manifested by our guides 
when these impassable obstacles suddenly barred our progress 
proved that we were among the hidden treasures of the place, 
unknown eyen to the wandering trappers of the region. De- 
scending the hill, we proceeded to make our way along the 
margin to the southern extremity. A narrow strip of angular 
fragments of rock sometimes afforded a rough pathway for our 
mules ; but generally we rode along the shelving side, occasion- 
ally scrambling up, at a considerable risk of tumbling back into 
the lake. 

The slope was frequently 60**. The pines grew densely 
together, and the ground was covered with the branches and 
trunks of trees. The air was fragrant with the odor of the 
pines; and I realized this delightful morning the pleasure of 
breathing that mountain air which makes a constant theme 
of tlie hunter's praise, and which now made us feel as if we 
had all been drinking some exhilarating gas. The depths of 
this unexplored forest were a place to delight the heart of a 
botanist. There was a rich undergrowth of plants and numer- 
ous gay-colored flowers in brilliant bloom. We reached the 
outlet at length, where some freshly barked willows that lay 
in the water showed that beaver had been recently at work. 
There were some small brown squirrels jumping about in the 
pines and a couple of large mallard ducks swimming about in 
the stream. 

The hills on this southern end were low, and the lake looked 
like a mimic sea as the waves broke on the sandy beach in the 
force of a strong breeze. There was a pretty open spot, with 
fine grass for our mules ; and we made our noon halt on the 
beach, under the shade of some large hemlocks. We resumed 
our journey after a halt of about an hour, making our way up 
the ridge on the western side of the lake. In search of smoother 
ground, we rode a little inland, and, passing through groves of 
aspen, soon found ourselves again among the pines. Emerging 
from these, we struck the summit of the ridge above the upper 
end of the lake. 

We had reached a very elevated point; and in the valley 
below and among the hills were a number of lakes at different 
levels, some two or three hundred feet above others, with which 
they communicated by foaming torrents. Even to our great 
height, the roar of the cataracts came up ; and we could see 
them leaping down in lines of snowy foam. From this scene 
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of busy waters, we turned abruptly into the stillness of a forest, 
where we rode among the open bolls of the pines over a lawn 
of verdant grass, having strikingly the air of cultivated grounds. 
This led us, after a time, among masses of rock, which had no 
vegetable earth but in hollows and crevices, though still the 
pine forest continued. Toward evening we reached a defile, 
or rather a hole in the mountains, entirely shut in by dark pine- 
covered rocks. 

A small stream, with a scarcely perceptible current, flowed 
through a level bottom of perhaps eighty yards' width, where 
the grass was saturated with water. Into this the mules were 
turned, and were neither hobbled nor picketed during the 
night, as the fine pastui*age took away all temptation to stray ; 
and we made our bivouac in the pines. The surrounding 
masses were all of granite. While supper was being prepared, 
I set out on an excursion in the neighborhood, accompanied by 
one of my men. We wandered about among the crags and 
ravines until dark, richly repaid for our walk by a fine collec- 
tion of plants, many of them in full bloom. Ascending a peak 
to find the place of our camp, we saw that the little defile in 
which we lay communicated with the long green valley of 
some stream, which, here locked up in the mountains, far away 
to the south, found its way in a dense forest to the plains. 

Looking along its upward course, it seemed to conduct by a 
smooth gradual slope directly toward the peak, which, from long 
consultation as we approached the mountain, we had decided 
to be the highest of the range. Pleased with the discovery of 
80 fine a road for the next day, we hastened down to the camp, 
where we arrived just in time for supper. Our table service 
was rather scant ; and we held the meat in our hands, and clean 
rocks made good plates on which we spread our macaroni. 
Among all the strange places on which we had occasion to en- 
camp during our long journey, none have left so vivid an im- 
pression on my mind as the camp of this evening. The disorder 
of the masses which surrounded us, the little hole through 
which we saw the stars overhead, the dark pines where we 
slept, and the rocks lit up with the glow of our fires made a 
night picture of very wild beauty. 

August 13. — The morning was bright and pleasant, just 
cool enough to make exercise agreeable ; and we soon entered 
the defile I had seen the preceding day. It was smoothly 
carpeted with a soft grass and scattered over with groups of 
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flowers, of which yellow was the predominant color. Sometimes 
we were forced by an occasional difficult pass to pick our way 
on a narrow ledge along the side of the defile, and the mules 
were frequently on their knees; but these obstructions were 
rare, and we journeyed on in the sweet morning air, delighted 
at our good fortune in having found such a beautiful entrance 
to the mountains. This road continued for about three miles, 
when we suddenly reached its termination in one of the grand 
views which at every turn meet the traveler in this magnifi- 
cent region. Here the defile up which we had traveled opened 
out into a small lawn, where, in a little lake, the stream had its 
source. 

. There were some fine asters in bloom, but all the flowering 
plants appeared to seek the shelter of the rocks and to be of 
lower growth than below, as if they loved the warmth of the 
soil, and kept out of the way of the winds. Immediately at 
our feet a precipitous descent led to a confusion of defiles, and 
before us rose the mountains. It is not by the splendor of fur- 
off views, which have lent such a glory to the Alps, that these 
impress the mind, but by a gigantic disorder of enormous masses 
and a savage sublimity of naked rock in wonderful contrast 
with innumerable green spots of a rich floral beauty shut up in 
their stem recesses. Their wildness seems well suited to the 
character of the people who inhabit the country. 

I determined to leave our animals here and make the rest 
of our way on foot. The peak appeared so near that there was 
no doubt of our returning before night ; and a few men were 
left in charge of the mules, with our provisions and blankets. 
We took with us nothing but our arms and instruments, and, 
as the day had become warm, the greater part left our coats. 
Having made an early dinner, we started again. We were 
soon involved in the most ragged precipices, nearing the cen- 
tral chain very slowly, and rising but little. The first ridge 
hid a succession of others; and when, with great fatigue and 
difficulty, we had climbed up five hundred feet, it was but to 
make an equal descent on the other side. All these interven- 
ing places were filled with small deep lakes, which met the eye 
in every direction, descending from one level to another, some- 
times under bridges formed by huge fragments of granite^ 
beneath which was heard the roar of the water. These con- 
stantly obstructed our path, forcing us to make long dStours^ 
frequently obliged to retrace our steps, and frequently falling 
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among the rocks. Maxwell was precipitated toward the face 
of a precipice, and saved himself from going over by throwing 
himself fiat on the ground. We clambered on, always expect- 
ing with every ridge that we crossed to reach the foot of the 
peaks, and always disappointed, until about four o'clock, when, 
pretty well worn out, we reached the shore of a little lake in 
which there was a rocky island. We remained here a short 
time to rest, and continued on around the lake, which had in 
some places a beach of white sand, and in others was bound 
with rocks, over which the way was difficult and dangerous, as 
the water from innumerable springs made them very slippery. 
By the time we had reached the further side of the lake, we 
found ourselves all exceedingly fatigued, and, much to the sat- 
isfaction of the whole party, we encamped. The spot we had 
chosen was a broad, flat rock, in some measure protected from 
the winds by the surrounding crags, and the tmuks of fallen 
pines afforded us bright fires. Near by was a foaming torrent 
which tumbled into the little lake about one hundred and fifty 
feet below us, and which, by way of distinction, we have called 
Island Lake. We had reached the upper limit of the piney 
region ; as above this point no tree was to be seen, and patches 
of snow lay everywhere around us on the cold sides of the rocks. 
The flora of the region we had traversed since leaving our mules 
was extremely rich, and among the characteristic plants the 
scarlet flowers of the Dodecatheon dentatum everywhere met the 
eye in great abundance. A small green ravine, on the edge of 
which we were encamped, was filled with a profusion of alpine 
plants in brilliant bloom. From barometrical observations 
made during our three days' sojourn at this place, its elevation 
above the Gulf of Mexico is 10,000 feet. During the day we 
had seen no sign of animal life ; but among the rocks here we 
heard what was supposed to be the bleat of a young goat, which 
we searched for with hungry activity, and found to proceed from 
a small animal of a gray color, with short ears and no tail, — 
probably the Siberian squirrel. We saw a considerable number 
of them, and, with the exception of a small bird like a sparrow, 
it is the only inhabitant of this elevated part of the mountains. 
On our return we saw below this lake large fiocks of the moun- 
tain goat. We had nothing to eat to-night. Lajeunesse with 
several others took their guns and sallied out in search of a 
goat but returned unsuccessful. At sunset the barometer stood 
at 20.522, the attached thermometer 50^. Here we had the 
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misfoitane to break oar thermometer, having now only that 
attached to the barometer. I was taken ill shortly after we had 
encamped, and continued so until late in the night, with violent 
headache and vomiting. This was probably caused by the ex- 
cessive fatigue I had undergone and want of food, and perhaps 
aUo in some measure by the rarity of the air. The night was 
cold, as a violent gale from the north had sprung up at sunset, 
which entirely blew away the heat of the fires. The cold and 
our granite beds had not been favorable to sleep, and we were 
glad to see the face of the sun in the morning. Not being de- 
layed by any preparation for breakfast, we set out immediately. 
On every side as we advanced was heard the roar of waters 
and of a torrent, which we followed up a short distance until it 
expanded into a lake about one mile in length. On the northern 
side of the lake was a bank of ice, or rather of snow covered 
with a crust of ice. Carson had been our guide into the moun- 
tains, and agreeably to his advice we left this little valley and 
took to the ridges again, which we found extremely broken and 
where we were again involved among precipices. Here were 
ice fields ; among which we were all dispersed, seeking each the 
best path to ascend the peak. Mr. Preuss attempted to walk 
along the upper edge of one of these fields, which sloped away 
at an angle of about twenty degrees; but his feet slipped from 
under him, and he went plunging down the plane. A few hun- 
dred feet below, at the bottom, were some fragments of sharp 
rock, on which he landed, and, though he turned a couple of 
somersets, fortunately received no injury beyond a few bruises. 
Two of the men, C16ment Lambert and Descoteaux, had been 
taken ill, and lay down on the rocks a short distance below; 
and at this point I was attacked with headache and giddiness, 
accompanied by vomiting, as on the day before. Finding my- 
self unable to proceed, I sent the barometer over to Mr. Preuss, 
who was in a gap two or three hundred yards distant, desiring 
him to reach the peak, if possible, and take an observation 
there. He found himself unable to proceed further in that di- 
rection, and took an observation where the barometer stood at 
19.401, attached thermometer 60° in the gap. Carson, who had 
gone over to him, succeeded in reaching one of the snowy sum- 
mits of the main ridge, whence he saw the peak towards which 
all our efforts had been directed towering eight or ten hundred 
feet into the air above him. In the meantime, finding myself 
grow rather worse than better, and doubtful how far my 
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strength would carry me, I sent Basil Lajeunesse with four 
men back to the place where the mules had been left. 

We were now better acquainted with the topography of the 
country ; and I directed him to bring back with him, if it were 
in any way possible, four or five mules, with provisions and 
blankets. With me were Maxwell and Ayer; and, after we 
had remained nearly an hour on the rock, it became so unpleas- 
antly cold, though the day was bright, that we set out on our 
return to the camp, at which we all arrived safely, straggling 
in one after the other. I continued ill during the afternoon, 
but became better toward sundown, when my recovery was com- 
pleted by the appearance of Basil and four men, all mounted. 
The men who had gone with him had been too much fatigued 
to return, and were relieved by those in charge of the horses ; 
but in his powers of endurance Basil resembled more a moun- 
tain goat than a man. They brought blankets and provisions, 
and we enjoyed well our dried meat and a cup of good coffee. 
We rolled ourselves up in our blankets, and, with our feet 
turned to a blazing fire, slept soundly until morning. 

AuguBt 15. — It had been supposed that we had finished with 
the mountains; and the evening before it had been arranged 
that Carson should set out at daylight, and return to breakfast 
at the Camp of the Mules, taking with him all but four or five 
men, who were to stay with me and bring back the mules and 
instruments. Accordingly, at the break of day they set out. 
With Mr. Preuss and myself remained Basil Lajeunesse, Cle- 
ment Lambert, Janisse, and Descoteaux. When we had secured 
strength for the day by a hearty breakfast, we covered what re- 
mained, which was enough for one meal, with rocks, in order 
that it might be safe from any marauding bird, and, saddling 
our mules, turned our faces once more towards the peaks. This 
time we determined to proceed quietly and cautiously, deliber- 
ately resolved to accomplish our object, if it were within the 
compass of human means. We were of opinion that a long de- 
file which lay to the left of yesterday's route would lead us to 
the foot of the main peak. Our mules . had been refreshed by 
the fine grass in the little ravine at the island camp, and we 
intended to ride up the defile as far as possible, in order to hus- 
band our strength for the main ascent. Though this was a fine 
passage, still it was a defile of the most rugged mountains 
known, and we had many a rough and steep slippery place to 
cross before reaching the end. In this place tie sun rarely 
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shone. Snow lay along the border of the small stream which 
flowed through it, and occasional icy passages made the footing 
of the mules very insecure ; and the rocks and ground were 
moist with the trickling waters in this spring of mighty rivers. 
We soon had the satisfaction to find ourselves riding along the 
hug^ wall which forms the central summits of the chain. There 
at last it rose by our sides, a nearly perpendicular wall of gran- 
ite, terminating 2,000 to 8,000 feet above our heads in a serrated 
line of broken, jagged cones. We rode on until we came almost 
immediately below the main peak, which I denominated the 
Snow Peak, as it exhibited more snow to the eye than any of 
the neighboring summits. Here were three small lakes of a 
green color, each of perhaps a thousand yards in diameter, and 
apparently very deep. These lay in a kind of chasm ; and, ac- 
cording to the barometer, we had attained but a few hundred 
feet above the Island Lake. The barometer here stood at 20.450, 
attached thermometer 70^. 

We managed to get our mules up to a little bench about a 
hundred feet above the lakes, where there was a patch of good 
grass, and turned them loose to graze. During our rough ride 
to this place, they had exhibited a wonderful surefootedness. 
Parts of the defile were filled with angular, sharp fragments of 
rock, — three or four and eight or ten feet cube, — and among 
these they had worked their way, leaping from one narrow point 
to another, rarely making a false step, and giving us no occasion 
to dismount. Having divested ourselves of every unnecessary 
encumbrance, we commenced the ascent. This time, like ex- 
perienced travelers, we did not press ourselves, but climbed 
leisurely, sitting down so soon as we found breath beginning to 
fail. At intervals we reached places whei'e a number of springs 
gushed from the rocks, and about 1,800 feet above the lakes 
came to the snow line. From this point our progress was un- 
interrupted climbing. Hitherto I had worn a pair of thick moc- 
casins, with soles of parflSche ; but here I put on a light thin 
pair, which I had brought for the purpose, as now the use of our 
toes became necessary to a further advance. I availed myself 
of a sort of comb of the mountain, which stood against the wall 
like a buttress, and which the wind and the solar radiation, 
joined to the steepness of the smooth rock, had kept almost en- 
tirely free from snow. Up this I made my way rapidly. Our 
cautious method of advancing in the outset had spared my 
strength ; and, with the exception of a slight disposition to head* 
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ache, I felt no remains of yesterday's illness. In a few minutes 
we reached a point where the buttress was overhanging, and 
there was no other way of surmounting the difiQculty than by 
passing around one side of it, which was the face of a vertical 
precipice of several hundred feet. 

Putting hands and feet in the crevices between the blocks, 
I succeeded in getting over it, and, when I reached the top, 
found my companions in a small valley below. Descending 
to them, we continued climbing, and in a short time reached 
the crest. I sprang upon the summit, and another step would 
have precipitated me into an immense snow field five hundred 
feet below. To the edge of this field was a sheer icy precipice ; 
and then, with a gradual fall, the field sloped off for about a 
mile, until it struck the foot of another lower ridge. I stood on 
a narrow crest, about three feet in width, with an inclination of 
about 20° N. 51° E. As soon as I had gratified the first feel- 
ings of curiosity, I descended, and each man ascended in his 
turn ; for I would only allow one at a time to mount the un- 
stable and precarious slab, which it seemed a breath would hurl 
into the abyss below. We mounted the barometer in the snow 
of the summit, and, fixing a ramrod in a crevice, unfurled the 
national flag to wave in the breeze where never flag waved 
before. During our morning's ascent we had met no sign of 
animal life except the small, sparrow-like bird already men- 
tioned. A stillness the most profound and a terrible solitude 
forced themselves constantly on the mind as the great features 
of the place. Here on the summit where the stillness was ab- 
solute, unbroken by any sound, and the solitude complete, we 
thought ourselves beyond the region of animated life; but, 
while we were sitting on the rock, a solitary bee (Iramun^ the 
humble bee) came winging his flight from the eastern valley, and 
lit on the knee of one of the men. 

It was a strange place — the icy rock and the highest peak 
of the Rocky Mountains — for a lover of warm sunshine and 
flowers ; and we pleased ourselves with the idea that he was the 
first of his species to cross the mountain barrier, a solitary 
pioneer to foretell the advance of civilization. I believe that 
a moment's thought would have made us let him continue his 
way unharmed; but we carried out the law of this country, 
where all animated nature seems at war, and, seizing him imme- 
diately, put him in at least a flt place, — in the leaves of a large 
book, among the flowers we had collected on our way. The 
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barometer stood at 18.293, the attached thermometer at 44^, 
giving for the elevation of this summit 13.570 feet above the 
Gulf of Mexico, which may be called the highest flight of the 
bee. It is certainly the highest known flight of that insect. 
From the description given by Mackenzie of the mountains 
where he crossed them with that of a French officer still 
farther to the north and Colonel Long's measurements to the 
south, joined to the opinion of the oldest traders of the country, 
it is presumed that this is the highest peak of the Rocky Moun- 
tains. The day was sunny and bright, but a slight shining 
mist hung over the lower plains, which interfered with our view 
of the surrounding country. On one side we overlooked in- 
numerable lakes and streams, the spring of the Colorado of the 
Gulf of California; and on the other was the Wind River 
Valley, where were the heads of the Yellowstone branch of the 
Missouri. Far to the north we just could discover the snowy 
heads of the Trots Tetons^ where were the sources of the Mis- 
souri and Columbia Rivers ; and at the southern extremity of 
the ridge the peaks were plainly visible, among which were 
some of the springs of the Nebraska or Platte River. Around 
us the whole scene had one main striking feature, which was 
that of terrible convulsion. Parallel to its length, the ridge 
was split into chasms and fissures, between which rose the thin, 
lofty walls, terminated with slender minarets and columns. Ac- 
cording to the barometer, the little crest of the wall on which 
we stood was three thousand five hundred and seventy feet 
above that place and two thousand seven hundred and eighty 
above the little lakes at the bottom, immediately at our feet. 
Our camp at the Two Hills (an astronomical station) bore 
south 3^ east, which with a bearing afterward obtained from 
a fixed position enabled us to locate the peak. The bearing 
of the Trots Tetons was north 50** west, and the direction of 
the central ridge of the Wind River Mountains south 39^ east. 
The summit rock was gneiss, succeeded by sienitic gneiss. 
Sienite and feldspar succeeded in our descent to the snow line, 
where we found a feldspathic granite. I had remarked that 
the noise produced by the explosion of our pistols had the usual 
degree of loudness, but was not in the least prolonged, expiring 
almost instantaneously. Having now made what observations 
our means afforded, we proceeded to descend. We had accom- 
plished an object of laudable ambition, and beyond the strict 
order of our instructions. We had climbed the loftiest peak of 
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the Rocky Mountains, and looked down upon the snow a 
thousand feet below, and, standing where never human foot 
had stood before, felt the exultation of first explorers. It was 
about two o'clock when we left the summit; and, when we 
reached the bottom, the sun had already sunk behind the wall, 
and the day was drawing to a close. It would have been pleas- 
ant to have lingered here and on the summit longer; but we 
hurried away as rapidly as the ground would permit, for it was 
an object to regain our party as soon as possible, not knowing 
what accident the next hour might bring forth. 

We reached our deposit of provisions at nightfall. Here was 
not the inn which awaits the tired traveler on his return from 
Mont Blanc, or the orange groves of South America, with their 
refreshing juices and soft, fragrant air ; but we found our little 
cache of dried meat and coffee undisturbed. Though the moon 
was bright, the road was full of precipices, and the fatigue 
of the day had been great. We therefore abandoned the idea of 
rejoining our friends, and lay down on the rock, and in spite of 
the cold slept soundly. 



The Gbbat SAiiT La£B. 

(From Fremont's Journal of his Second Expedition.) 

The cliffs and masses of rock along the shore were whitened 
by an incrustation of salt where the waves dashed up against 
them ; and the evaporating water, which had been left in holes 
and hollows on the surface of the rocks, was covered with a 
crust of salt about one-eighth of an inch in thickness. It ap- 
peared strange that in the midst of this grand reservoir one of 
our greatest wants lately had been salt. Exposed to be more 
perfectly dried in the sun, this became very white and fine, 
having the usual flavor of very excellent common salt, without 
any foreign taste ; but only a little was collected for present 
nse, as there was in it a number of small black insects. Carry- 
ing with us the barometer and other instruments, in the after- 
noon we ascended to the highest point of the island, — a bare, 
rocky peak, 800 feet above the lake. Standing on the sunmiit, 
we enjoyed an extended view of the lake, inclosed in a basin 
of rugged mountains, which sometimes left marshy flats and 
extensive bottoms between them and the shore, and in other 
places came directly down into the water with bold and precip- 
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itous bluffs. Following with our glasses the irregular shores, 
we searched for some indications of a communication with other 
bodies of water or the entrance of other rivers ; but the distance 
was so great that we could make out nothing with certainty. 
To the southward, several peninsular mountains, 8,000 or 4,000 
feet high, entered the lake, appearing, so far as the distance and 
our position enabled us to determine, to be connected by flats 
and low ridges with the mountains in the rear. At the sea- 
son of high waters in the spring it is probable that all the 
marshes and low grounds are overflowed, and the surface of the 
lake considerably greater. In several places the view was of 
unlimited extent, — here and thei^e a rocky islet appearing above 
the water at a great distance ; and beyond everything was vague 
and undefined. As we looked over the vast expanse of water 
spread out beneath us, and strained our eyes along the silent 
shores over which hung so much doubt and uncertainty, and 
which were so full of interest to us, I could hardly repress the 
almost irresistible desire to continue our exploration ; but the 
lengthening snow on the mountains was a plain indication of 
the advancing season, and our frail linen boat appeared so in- 
secure that I was unwilling to trust our lives to the uncertain- 
ties of the lake. I therefore unwillingly resolved to terminate 
our survey here, and remain satisfied for the present with what 
we had been able to add to the unknown geography of the re- 
gion. We felt pleasure also in remembering that we were the 
first who, in the traditionary annals of the country, had visited 
the islands, and broken, with the cheerful sound of human 
voices, the long solitude of the place. 
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PHILIP FRENEAU. 

Philip Fbjsjx^av, an American sea-captain, jonmalist, and 
poet, bom at New York in 1762; died near Freehold, N. J., in 
1832. He studied at Princeton College, K. J., where he wrote his 
"Poetical History of the Prophet Jonah." During the war of the 
Revolution he wrote numerous burlesques in prose and verse, which 
were very popular at the time. In 1865 these were brought to- 
gether and edited with a " Memoir and Notes,'' by Evert A. Duy- 
ckinck. Freneau had intended to study law, but instead of this 
he "followed the sea." In 1780 he was captured by a British 
vessel, and confined in the prison-ship at New York, an event 
which he commemorated in his poem " The British Prison Ship." 
In 1789 Freneau was given the place of French translator in the 
State department, and at the same time h'6 was editor of the Na- 
tional OcLzette, a newspaper hostile to the administration of Wash, 
ington. This journal was discontinued in 1793, and two years 
later he started a newspaper in New Jersey, and still later in New 
York, The Time Fiece, a tri-weekly, in which appeared his cleyerest 
prose essays. His newspaper undertakings were unsuccessful, and 
he again entered upon seafaring occupations. During the second 
war with Great Britain he wrote several spirited poems, glori- 
fying the successes of the American arms. His mercantile under- 
takings were not prosperous, and he at length retired to a little 
fann which he owned in New Jersey. At the age of eighty he 
lost his way at night in a violent snow-storm, and was found next 
morning dead in a swamp near his residence. 

Freneau may fairly be styled the earliest American poet ; and, 
apart from this, not a few of his poems deserve a permanent place in 
oar literature. 

Thb Eably New Englanders. 
These exiles were formed in a whimsical mold, 
And were awed by their priests, like the Hebrews of old, 
Disclaimed all pretenses to jesting and laughter. 
And sighed their lives through to be happy hereafter. 
On a crown immaterial their hearts were intent. 
They looked toward Zion, wherever they went, 
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Did all things in hopes of a future reward, 

And worried mankind — for the sake of the Lord. . . • 

A stove in their churches, or pews lined with green, 

Were horrid to think of, much less to be seen ; 

Their bodies were warmed with the linings of loye. 

And the fire was sufficient that flashed from above. . . . 

On Sundays their faces were dark as a cloud ; 

The road to the meeting was only allowed; 

And those they caught rambling, on business or pleasure, 

Were sent to the stocks, to repent at their leisure. 

This day was the mournf ullest day of the week ; 

Except on religion none ventured to speak ; 

This day was the day to examine their lives, 

To clear off old scores, and to preach to their wives. . . . 

This beautiful system of Nature below 

They neither considered, nor wanted to know. 

And called it a dog-house wherein they were pent, 

Unworthy themselves, and their mighty descent. 

They never perceived that in Nature's wide plan 

There must be that whimsical creature called Man — 

Far short of the rank he affects to attain. 

Yet a link, in its place, in creation's vast chain. . . • 

Thus feuds and vexations distracted their reign — 

And perhaps a few vestiges still may remain ; — 

But time has presented an offspring as bold. 

Less free to believe, and more wise than the old. 

Proud, rough, independent, undaunted and free. 

And patient of hardships, their task is the sea; 

Their country too barren their wish to attain. 

They make up the loss by exploring the main. 

Wherever bright Phoebus awakens the gales, 

I see the bold Yankees expanding their sails. 

Throughout the wide ocean pursuing their schemes. 

And chasing the whales on its uttermost streams. 

No climate for them is too cold or too warm ; 

They reef the broad canvas, and fight with the storm, 

In war with the foremost their standards display, 

Or glut the loud cannon with death, for the fray. 

No valor in fable their valor exceeds ; 

Their spirits are fitted for desperate deeds ; 

No rivals have they in our annals of fame. 

Or, if they are rivaled, 'tis York has the claim. 
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The Dutch and the English in New Yobk. 

The first that attempted to enter this strait 
(In anno one thousand six hundred and eight) 
Was Hudson (the same that we mentioned before), 
Who was lost in the gulf that he went to explore. 
For a sum that they paid him (we know not how much) 
This captain transferred all his rights to the Dutch ; 
For the time has been here (to the world be it known), 
When all a man sailed by, or saw, was his own. 
The Dutch on their purchase sat quietly down, 
And fixed on an island to lay out a town ; 
They modeled their streets from the horns of a ram : 
And the name that best pleased them was New Amster- 
dam. 
They purchased large tracts from the Indians for beads. 
And sadly tormented some runaway Swedes, 
Who (none knows for what) from their country had flown, 
To live here in peace, undisturbed and alone. 
New Belgia the Dutch called their pro7ince,.be sure; 
But names neyer yet made possession secure, ^ ' > 
For Charley (the Second that honored the name); 
Sent over a squadron asserting his claim. 
Had his sword and his title been equally slender. 
In vain had they summoned Mynheer to surrender. 
The soil they demanded, and threatened the worst. 
Insisting that Cabot had looked at it first. 
The want of a squadron to fall on their rear 
Made the argument perfectly plain to Mynheer. 
Force ended the contest ; the right was a sham, 
And the Dutch were sent packing to hot Surinam. 
*Twas hard to be thus of their labors deprived. 
But the age of Republics had not yet arrived. 
Fate saw (though no wizard could tell them as much) 
That the Grown in due time, was to fare like the Dutch. 



The Battle of Stonington, Conn., August, 1814. 

!FouB gallant ships from England came 
Freighted deep with fire and flame, 
And other things we need not name. 
To have a dash at Stonington* 
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Now safely moored^ their work began ; 
They thought to make the Yankees run. 
And have a mighty deal of fun 

In stealing sheep at Stonington. 

A deacon then popped up his head, 
And Parson Jones his sermon read, 
In which the reverend Doctor said 

That they must fight for Stonington. 

A townsman bade them, next, attend 
To sundry resolutions penned, 
By which they promised to defend 

With sword and gun old Stonington. 

The ships advancing different ways, 
The Britons soon began to blaze. 
And put old women in amaze, 

Who feared the loss of Stonington. 

The Yankees to their fort repaired, 
And made as though they little cared 
For all that came — though very hard 

The cannon played on Stonington. 

The <^ Bamillies '' began the attack, 
« Despatch " came forward, bold and black| 
And none can tell what kept them back 
From setting fire to Stonington. 

The bombardiers, with bomb and ball, 
Soon made a farmer's barrack fall, 
And did a cow-house sadly maul. 

That stood a mile from Stonington. 

They killed a goose, they killed a hen, 
Three hogs they wounded in a pen ; 
They dashed away, and pray what then ? — 
This was not taking Stonington. 

The shells were thrown, the rockets flew. 
But not a shell of all they threw — 
Though every house was full in view — 
Ck)uld bum a house at Stonington. 

To have their turn they thought but fair ; 
The Yankees brought two guns to bear ; 
And, Sir, it would have made you stare 

This smoke of smokes at Stonington. 
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They bored the " Pactolus " through and through, 
And killed and wounded of her crew 
So many, that she bade adieu 

To the gallant boys of Stonington. 

The brig " Despatch " was hulled and torn — 
So crippled, riddled, so forlorn, 
No more she cast an eye of scorn 

On the little fort at Stonington. 

The " Ramillies " gave up the affray, 
And with her comrades sneaked away : 
Such was the valor, on that day, 

Of British tars near Stonington. 

But some assert on certain grounds — 
Besides the damage and the wounds — 
It cost the king ten thousand pounds 
To have a dash at Stonington. 

The Wild Honeysucei<b. 

Faib flower, that dost so comely grow. 

Hid in this silent, dull retreat, 
Untouched thy honeyed blossoms blow. 
Unseen thy little branches greet. 

Ko roving foot shall And thee here, 
Ko busy hand provoke a tear. 

By Nature's self in white arrayed. 

She bade thee shun the vulgar eye, 
And planted here the guardian shade, 
And sent soft water murmuring by. 
Thus quietly thy Summer goes. 
Thy days declining to repose. 

Smit with these charms that must decay, 

I grieve to see thy future dqpm ; 
They died — nor were those flowers less gay 
(The flowers that did in Eden bloom). 

Unpitying Frost, and Autumn's power, 
Shall leave no vestige of this flower. 

From Morning suns and Evening dews 

At first thy little being came : 
If nothing once you nothing lose, 

VOL. IX. — 21 
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For when you die you are the same ; 
The space between is but an hour. 
The mere idea of a flower. 



May to April. 

Without your showers 

I breed no flowers ; 
Each fleld a barren waste appears ; 

If you don't weep 

My blossoms sleep^ 
They take such pleasure in your tears. 

As your decay 

Made room for May^ 
So must I part with all that's mine ; 

My balmy breeze, 

My blooming trees. 
To torrid suns their sweets resign. 



DiREOTIONS FOR COURTSHIP. 

When you discover a serious liking to a young woman, 
never disclose your passion to her by way of letter. It will 
either give the lady an idea that you are a bashful booby, or 
that you have not any address in conversation: both which 
defects are sufficient to ruin you in the estimation of only tol- 
erable good sense. 

During the time of courtship be careful never to discourse 
with the lady upon serious subjects, or matters that are not 
immediately pertinent to the purpose you are upon. If she 
asks you what news, you must not tell her a long story out of 
the Dutch or English gazettes about the decline of trade, the 
fall of stocks, or the death of Mynheer Van der Possum. She 
looks for no such answers. You must relate a melancholy tale 

. of two or three young gentlemen of fortune and handsome ex- 
pectations, that have lately drowned themselves in the Schuyl- 

^ kill, or thrown themselves headlong from their third-story win- 
dows, and been dashed to pieces on the pavement, for the sake 
of a certain inexorable fair one, whose name you cannot 
recollect; but the beauty and shafts of whose eyes these poor 
young gentlemen could not possibly withstand. Such intelli- 
gence as this will instantly put her into good humor. • • • 
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JOHN HOOKHAM FRERE. 

John Hookham Fbebe, an English diplomatist^ scholar, and 
poet, born in London, May 21, 1769 ; died at Malta, Jan 7, 1846. 
He was educated at Eton and Cambridge. At Eton he was one 
of the brilliant lads who carried on that clever journal called 
The Mierocosmy and afterward he was associated with Canning and 
others in the conduct of the ATitirJdcobin, Frere entered pub- 
lic service in the Foreign Office during the administration of Lord 
Grenville, and from 1796 to 1802 sat in Parliament In 1799 
he succeeded Canning as Under Secretary of State; in 1800 he 
was sent as Envoy Extraordinary to Portugal, and in 1802 he was 
transferred to Spain, whither he was again sent in 1808. He was 
in 1809 recalled, being succeeded by the Marquis of Wellesley. 
In 1820 he took up his residence at Malta, and that island was 
thenceforth his home, although he made several extended visits 
to London. During his abode at Malta he devoted his leisure to 
literary pursuits : studied some of his favorite Greek authors, and 
made admirable translations of several of the comedies of Aristoph- 
anes, and from Theognis. In 1871 his entire works were edited 
by his nephews, W. E. and Sir Bartle Frere. 

In 1817 appeared anonymously the most notable of Frere's 
original poems. It was a small volume of mock-heroic verse en- 
titled "Prospectus and Specimen, of an intended National Work 
by William and Robert Whistlecraft, of Stowmarket, in Suffolk, 
Harness and Collar Makers, intended to comprise the most interest- 
ing particulars relating to King Arthur and his Round Table.^' 
The poem is in four Cantos, with an explanatory Prologue : 

The Mabaudikg Giants. 

IV. 
Bbfobb the Feast was ended, a report 

Filled every soul with horror and dismay ; 
Some Ladies on their journey to the Court, 

Had been surprised, and were conveyed away 
By the Aboriginal Giants to their fort — 

An unknown fort — for Government, they say, 
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Had ascertained its actual existence. 

But knew not its direction nor its distance. 

V. 

A waiting-damsely crooked and mis-shaped. 

Herself a witness of a woeful scene. 
From which, by miracle, she had escaped. 

Appeared before the Ladies and the Queen. 
Her figure was funereal, veiled and craped, 

Her voice convulsed with sobs and sighs between. 
That with the sad recital, and the sight, 
Revenge and rage inflamed each worthy Knight. 

VI. 
Sir Oawain rose without delay or dallying ; 

<< Excuse us, Madame, we've no time to waste : " 
And at the palace-gate you saw him sallying. 

With other Knights equipped and armed in haste ; 
And there was Tristram making jests, and rallying 

The poor mis-shapen damsel, whom he placed 
Behind him on a pillion, pad, or pannel ; 
He took, besides, his falcon and his spaniel. 

vn. 

But what with horror, and fatigue and fright. 
Poor soul, she could not recollect the way. 

They reached the mountains on the second night, 
And wandered up and down till break of day, 

When they discovered by the dawning light, 
A lonely glen, where heaps of embers lay. 

They found unleavened fragments scorched and toasted, 

And the remains of mules and horses roasted. 

vni. 

Sir Tristram understood the Giants' courses ; 

He felt the embers but the heat was out ; 
He stood contemplating the roasted horses ; 

And all at once, without suspense or doubt. 
His own decided judgment thus enforces : 

<< The giants must be somewhere hereabout." 
Demonstrating the carcasses, he shows 
That they remained untouched by kites or crows. 

rx. 

" Tou see no traces of their sleeping here, 
No heap of leaves or heath, no Giant's nest ; 
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Their usual habitation must be near : 

They feed at sunset, and retire to rest ; 
A moment's search will set the matter clear." — 

The fact turned out precisely as he guessed : 
And shortly after, scrambling through a gully. 
He verified his own conjecture fully. 

X. 

He found a yalley, closed on every side, 
Resembling that which Kasselas describes ; 

Six miles in length, and half as many wide. 
Where the descendants of the Giant tribes 

Lived in their ancient fortress undescried. 
(Invaders tread upon each other's kibes) 

First came the Briton, afterward the Roman : 

Our patrimonial lands belong to no man. 

xn. 
Huge mountains of immeasurable height, 

Encompassed all the level valley round. 
With mighty slabs of rock that sloped upright^ 

An insurmountable, enormous mound ; 
The very river vanished out of sight, 

Absorbed in secret channels underground. 
That vale was so sequestered and secluded 
All search for ages past it had eluded. 

xm. 
High overhead was many a cave and den. 

That, with its strange construction, seemed to mock 
All thought of how they were contrived, or when 

Hewn inward in the huge suspended rock 
The tombs and monuments of mighty men : 

Such were the patriarchs of this ancient stock. 
Alas I what pity that the present race 
Should be so barbarous, and depraved, and base. 

XIV. 
For they subsisted (as I said) by pillage. 

And the wild beasts which they pursued and chased ; 
Nor house, nor herdsman's hut, nor farm, nor village^ 

Within the lonely valley could be traced, 
Nor roads, nor bounded fields, nor rural tillage ; 

But all was lonely, desolate, and waste. 
The Castle which commanded the domain 
Was suited to so rude and wild a reign. 
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xvn. 
Sir (xawain tried a parley, but in Tain : 

A true-bom Giant never trusts a Knight. — 
He sent a herald, who returned again 

All torn to rags and perishing with fright. 
A trumpeter was sent, but he was slain : — 

To trumpeters they bear a mortal spite. 
When all concilatory measures failed, 
The castle and the fortress were assailed. 

xvin. 
But when the Oiants saw them fairly under, 

They shoveled down a cataract of stones, 
A hideous volley like a peal of thunder. 

Bouncing and bounding down and breaking bones. 
Bending the earth, and riving rocks asunder. 

Sir Gawain inwardly laments and groans. 
Retiring last, and standing most exposed ; — 
Success seemed hopeless, and the combat closed. 

XIX. 
A council then was called, and all agreed 

To call in succor from the country round ; 
By regular approaches to proceed. 

Intrenching, fortifying, breaking ground. 
That morning Tristram happened to secede : 

It seems his falcon was not to be found. 
He went in search of her ; but some suspected 
He went lest his advice should be neglected. 

XX. 

At Gawain's summons all the country came ; 

At Gawain's summons all the people aided ; 
They called upon each other in his name, 

And bid their neighbors work as hard as they did. 
So well beloved was he, for very shame 

They dug, they delved, they palisaded. 
Till all the fort was thoroughly blockaded 
And every ford where Giants might have waded. 

XXIV. 
Gk)od humor was Sir Tristram's leading quality, 

And in the present case he proved it such ; 
If he forbore, it was that in reality 

His conscience smote him with a secret touch| 
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For having shocked his worthy friend's formality — 

He thought Sir Gawain had not said too much ; 
He walks apart with him ; and he discourses 
About their preparation and their forces : 

XXV. 

Approving everything that had been done ; — 

'< It serves to put the Giants off their guard ; 
Less hazard and less danger will be run ; 

I doubt not we shall find them unprepared. 
The castle will more easily be won, 

And many valuable lives be spared ; 
The Ladies else, while we blockade and threaten. 

Will most infallibly be killed and eaten.'' 

XXVI. 

Sir Tristram talked incomparably well ; 

His reasons were irref ragably strong. 
As Tristram spoke Sir Ga wain's spirits fell. 

For he discovered clearly before long 
(What Tristram never would presume to tell). 

That his whole system was entirely wrong. 
In fact, his confidence had much diminished 
Since all the preparations had been finished. 

xxvn. 

"Indeed," Sir Tristram said, " for aught we know — 
For aught that we can tell — this very night 

The valley's entrance may be closed with snow, 
And we may starve and perish here outright. 

'Tis better risking a decisive blow. — 
I own this weather puts me in a fright" 

In fine, this tedious conference to shorten, 

Sir Gawain trusted to Sir Tristram's fortune. 

XLIX. 

Behold Sir Grawain with his valiant band : 
He enters on the work with warmth and haste, 

And slays a brace of Giants out of hand, 

Sliced downwards from the shoulder to the waist. 

But our ichnography must now be planned, 
The Keep or Inner Castle must be traced. 

I wish myself at the concluding distich, 

Although I think the thing characteristic* 
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L. 

Faoing your entrance^ just three yards behind, 
There was a mass of stone of moderate height ; 

It stood before you like a screen or blind ; 

And there — on either hand to left and right — 

Were sloping parapets or planes inclined. 

On which two massy stones were placed upright^ 

Secured by staples and by leather ropes 

Which hindered them from sliding down the slopes. 

U. 

** Cousin, these dogs have some device or gin I 
I'll run the gauntlet and I'll stand a knock I " — 

He dashed into the gate through thick and thin ; 
He hewed away the bands which held the block ; 

It rushed along the slope with rumbling din, 

And closed the entrance with a thundering shock, 

(Just like those famous old Symplegades 

Discovered by the classics in their seas.) 

in. 
This saw Sir Tristram : As you may suppose, 

He found some Giants wounded, others dead ; 
He shortly equalizes these with those. 

But one poor devil there was sick in bed. 
In whose behalf the Ladies interpose. 

Sir Tristram spared his life, because they said 
That he was more humane, and mild, and clever. 
And all the time had had an ague-fever. 

Lni. 
The Ladies ? — They were tolerably well ; 

At least as well as could have been expected* 
Many details I must forbear to tell ; 

Their toilet had been very much neglected ; 
But by supreme good luck it so befell 

That when the Castle's capture was effected. 
When those vile cannibals were overpowered, 
Only two fat duennas were devoured. 

LIV. 

Sir Tristram having thus secured the fort, 
And seen all safe, was climbing to the wall, 

(Meaning to leap into the outer court ;) 
But when he came, he saved himself the fall. 
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Sir Gawain had been 8X)oiliiig all the sport : 
The Giants were demolished one and all. 
He pulled them up the wall. They climb and enter : 
Such was the winding up of this adventure. 



A Paitsb in the Story. 

And now the thread of our romance unrayels. 
Presenting new performances on the stage : 

A Giant's education and his travels 
Will occupy the next succeeding page. — 

But I begin to tremble at the cavils 
Of this fastidious, supercilious age. 

Reviews and paragraphs in morning papers ; 

The prospect of them gives my Muse the vapors. 



The Monks and the Giants. 

IV. 

Some ten miles off, an ancient abbey stood. 
Amidst the mountains, near a noble stream ; 

A level eminence, enshrined with wood, 

Sloped to the river's bank and southern beam ; 

Within were fifty friars fat and good, 
Of goodly presence and of good esteem, 

That passed an easy, exemplary life. 

Remote from want and care, and worldly strife. 

V. 

Between the Monks and Giants there subsisted 
In the first Abbot's lifetime, much respect ; 

The Giants let them settle where they listed : 
The Giants were a tolerating sect. 

A poor lame Giant once the Monks assisted, 
Old and abandoned, dying with neglect ; 

The Prior found him, cured his broken bone. 

And very kindly cut him for the stone. 

VI. 

This seemed a glorious, golden opportunity 
To civilize the whole gigantic race ; 

To draw them to pay tithes, and dwell in unity. 
The Giants' valley was a fertile placcj 
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And might have much enriched the whole community, 

Had the old Giant lived a longer space. 
But he relapsed, and though all means were tried, 
They could but just baptize him — when he died. 

vm. 

They never found another case to cure, 
But their demeanor calm and reverential, 

Their gesture and their vesture grave and pure. 
Their conduct sober, cautious and prudential, 

Engaged respect, sufficient to secure 

Their properties and interests most essential : 

They kept a distant courteous intercourse. 

Salutes and gestures were their sole discourse. 

XV. 

In castles and in courts Ambition dwells, 
But not in castles or in courts alone ; 

She breathes a wish throughout those sacred cells, 
For bells of larger size and louder tone. 

Oiants abominate the sound of bells, 

And soon the fierce antipathy was shown. 

The tinkling and the jingling and the clangor, 

Boused their irrational, gigantic anger. 

XVI. 

Unhappy mortals I ever blind to fate I 

Unhappy Monks I you see no danger nigh ; 

Exulting in their sound and size and weight. 
From mom till noon the merry peal you ply ; 

The belfry rocks, your bosoms are elate, 
Your spirits with the ropes and pulleys fly ; 

Tired but transported, panting, pulling, hauling, 

Bamping and stamping, overjoyed and bawling. 

xvn. 

Meanwhile the solemn mountains that surrounded 
The silent valley where the convent lay, 

With tintinnabular uproar were astounded. 

When the first peal broke forth at break of day ; 

Feeling their granite ears severely wounded, 
They scarce knew what to think or what to say. 

And (though large mountains commonly conceal 

Their sentiments^ dissembling what they feel), 
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XIX. 
These giant mountains inwardly were moved, 

But never made an outward change of place. 
Not so the Mountain-Giants (as behooved 

A more alert and locomotive race), 
Hearing a clatter which they disapproved 

They ran straight-forward to besiege the place 
With a discordant, universant yell, 
Like house-dogs howling at a dinner-belh 

XX. 

Historians are extremely to be pitied. 

Obliged to persevere in the narration 
Of wrongs and horrid outrages committed, 

Oppression, sacrilege, assassination; 
The following scenes I wished to have omitted, 

But truth is an imperious obligation. 
So " my heart sickens and I drop my pen,'* 
And am obliged to pick it up again. 



The Close of the Wab. 
XLvin. 
The Giant-troops invariably withdrew 

(Like mobs in Naples, Portugal, and Spain)^ 
To dine at twelve o'clock and sleep till two, 

And afterwards (except in case of rain) 
Eeturned to clamor, hoot, and pelt anew. 

The scene was every day the same again. 
Thus the blockade grew tedious. I intended 
A week ago, myself to raise and end it. 

LVI. 

Our Giants' memoirs still remain on hand, 
For all my notions being genuine gold. 

Beat out beneath the hammer and expand 
And multiply themselves a thousandfold 

Beyond the first idea that I planned. 

Besides — this present copy must be sold ; 

Besides — I promised Murray t'other day, 

To let him have it by the tenth of May. 
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GUSTAV FREYTAG. 

GusTAv Freytaq, a German novelist, dramatist, and journalist, 
born at Kreuzburg, in Silesia, July 13, 1816 ; died at Wiesbaden, 
April 30, 1895. He was educated at Oels, Breslau, and Berlin, and 
received his degree of Doctor of Philosophy in 1838. In 1846 he 
published a volume of poems entitled " In Breslau," and an histori- 
cal comedy, *• The Espousal of Kuntz von Rosen." He went in 1847 
to Leipsic and, in conjunction with Julian Schmidt, became editor 
of Grenzboten (The Messenger of the Frontier). In this and the 
following year he published the dramas " Valentine " and " CJount 
Waldemar ; " in 1854, a comedy, " Die Journalisten ; " and in 1859 a 
classical drama, " Die Fabier." Others of his dramatic works are 
"Der Gelehrte," a tragedy, and "Eine arme Schneiderseele," a com- 
edy. His novel, "Soil und Haben" (1855), at once gave him a 
high place among German writers of fiction. It was translated into 
English under the title of " Debit and Credit." " Bilder aus der 
Deutschen Vergangenheit " was followed in 1862 by " Neue Bilder 
aus dem Leben des Deutschen Volkes." Another novel, **Die 
Yerlome Handschrift," appeared in 1864, and a series of tales 
collected under the title of " Die Ahnen " (Ancestors) in 1876. In 
1870 Freytag resigned from the Ghrenzboterij and took charge of Im 
neuen Reichy a weekly journal published at Leipsic. 

"The Princess and the Pbofbssor." 

(From «* The Lost Manuflcript.") 

It was a warm day on which the Professor set off to go to 
the castle. The air had not yet become cool after the storm 
of the night. There were fleeting shadowB and bright sunshine 
on the sky and earth ; the thick clouds sometimes cast a gray 
covering over the straight road along which the learned man 
passed; but then again it lay before him like a golden path, 
leading to the longed-for goal. 

Thus did dazzling light and dark shadows flit through the 
soul of our scholar. " The manuscript wiU be found; it is con- 
cealed from us," he said to himself, and his brow became clouded. 
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^If it should not be found, many will read with astonishment 
how deceptive appearances were, how near the possibility. 
Many will with regret resign the hope which the words of the 
monk had inspired, yet none will feel this regret so much as I 
shall. A thought which has for years occupied my fancy, and 
directed my eyes to one object, has gained the mastery oyer me. 
The free mind of man plays with the thousand impressions of 
ancient and modern times : he restrains their power by the 
balance of his reason and strength of his will. But with me 
a small image of the faded characters of an old book has pene- 
trated so deeply into my soul that the hope of obtaining it 
makes the blood course through my veins, and the fear of losing 
it paralyzes my energies. I know that my eagerness is too 
great; it has hardened me against the childish anguish of my 
wife, and I mjrself have not become stronger since I have 
trodden the uncertain path of the poacher. Every one should 
be on his guard lest his dreams should diminish the sovereignty 
of his mind. Even the dreams of the best hours, when a soul 
innocently devotes itself to a great feeling, may turn a man 
away from the straight path of duty, that lies nearest to him." 

A golden light broke over his countenance. ^^ But if it is 
found I It is only a small portion of our knowledge of ancient 
times that lies concealed in it. And yet it is just this discovery 
that would pour a flood of light upon a landscape hovering in 
twilight, and several decades of ancient life would become 
visible to our eyes with as distinct an outline as if they lay in a 
nearer past. The discovery would solve a hundred doubts, and 
excite a thousand new ones. Every later generation would 
rejoice in the great gain, and would seek, with revived energy, 
for new disclosures. Even for her, who at the castle shares so 
warm-heartedly in my anxieties, I wish the pleasure of this dis- 
covery. To her also it would be forever a great remembrance, 
that she had taken a kindly interest in the first labors of the 
searcher." 

Higher rose the mountains and more brilliant became the 
coloring of their masses. The line of hills in the foreground 
stood forth from the misty distance; blue glimpses of the valley 
were visible through the openings of the dark wood. The 
carriage rolled through a well-preserved forest ; a thick growth 
of firs and pines shut out the prospect for a time; when the 
road led again into the open country, through grassy meadows 
and groups of trees, the castle lay straight before the eyes of 
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the scholar. A massive, old-fashioned tower crowned with pin- 
nacles rose out of a low wood; the afternoon sun shone above, 
its rays forming long streaks in the vaporous atmosphere. The 
brown walls stood out in the lonely landscape, like the last pillar 
of a gigantic ruined castle ; only by the fresh-looking stone 
mullions of the well-fitted windows did one perceive that it 
was a habitable abode. Adjoining the tower rose the small 
chateau, with steeply-sloped roof and pointed windows; in its 
moderate dimensions it formed a strange contrast to its massive 
companion; but in spite of the disproportion of the parts the 
whole formed a stately relic of the middle ages. One could 
well see that its walls had afforded shelter and defense to many 
generations. 

The tendrils of the wild vine twined up to the roof of the 
house and round the windows of the tower, which rose in seven 
Btories, supported by strong buttresses. Thyme and g^rass grew 
above in the crevices of the crumbling stone; but the grass 
which a few ds^ys ago had covered the ground had been pulled 
up and the court and doors festively adorned for the new occu- 
pants. Banks of flowers and plants in pots were placed around 
in profusion. There was only one comer in which the hasty 
work had not been finished, and the remains of mossy green on 
the ground, and a swarm of blackbirds that fluttered round the 
tower, showed that the building had stood uninhabited in a 
lonely country. 

The Professor sprang from the carriage, the Marshal greeted 
him from the balustrade, and led him into the unpretentious 
guestKjhamber. Shortly after he conducted him through a 
vaulted passage of the castle to the tower. The Princess, who 
had just returned from a walk, was standing, with her summer 
hat in her hand, at the entrance of the tower. 

" Welcome to my Solitude," she said ; " happy be the hour 
in which this old mansion opens its doors to you. Here you 
stand at the entrance of my realm. I have made myself at 
home in almost every part of the tower ; it is our female for- 
tress. When these solid oak doors are closed we ladies can 
found an Amazonian kingdom, and without danger fire fir-cones 
upon the whole male world, for this is the fruit that flourishes 
best here. Come, Mr. Werner, I will take you to the place 
where your thoughts linger more willingly than with children 
of the present." 

A winding stone staircase connected the stories of the tower« 
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each of which contained rooms and closets; the highest was a 
loft. The Princess pointed mysteriously to the staircase. 

** Yonder at the top, below the rafters," said the Princess to 
the Professor, "the whole space is crammed with old household 
furniture. I could not restrain my curiosity, so yesterday I 
just peeped into the room ; the things lie heaped up in wild 
confusion; we shall have much work." 

The Professor examined with pleasure the well-preserved 
stone-work of the arched doors and the artistic work of the old- 
time locksmith. Little had been done in modern times to make 
the walls look respectable or to repair damage; but any one 
who took interest in the chisel and carving tools of the old 
builders, might perceive everywhere with pleasure that the 
tower could easily be changed into a masterpiece of ancient 
style. 

The servant opened the door into the Princess's rooms. 
These also were simply arranged. The broken painted glass 
of the small window had been repaired with panes coarsely 
painted; only fragments of the old pictures still adhered to 
the lead. 

" There is still much to be done here," explained the Prin- 
cess; "and we shall gradually have everything arranged within 
the next few years.** 

The clatter of the Castellan's keys was heard in the ante- 
room, and the Professor turned towards the door. 

" One moment's patience," cried the Princess, and she flew 
into an adjoining room. She returned in a gray cloak with a 
hood, which enveloped her in its folds, only the delicate face, 
the large beaming eyes, and smiling mouth being visible. 

" It is only in this gnome costume that I venture to approach 
the dusty spirits of the lumber-room." 

They ascended to the highest story. While the Castellan 
was picking out the key from the bunch, the Professor eagerly 
examined the door, and remarked, "More beautiful moldings 
by your old locksmith." 

" I have hopes," said the Princess. 

^' Everything looks that way," replied the learned man. 

The heavy door creaked on its hinges, and a large room pre- 
sented itself to the eyes of the searchers. A bright light shone 
through the narrow openings in the wall upon the mysterious 
apartment; atoms of dust were seen whirling about in the 
straight shafts of air, while before and beyond all was confa- 
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sion wrapped in semi-darkness. Old furniture was piled up in 
hopeless confusion ; gigantic wardrobes with broken doors, 
heavy tables with balls for feet, chairs with straight backs and 
leather cushions, from which the horsehair bristled out; together 
with fragments of old weapons, halberds, corroded greaves, and 
rusty helmets. Indistinct and vague, the forms appeared among 
each other : legs of chairs, flat pieces of wood with inlaid work, 
and heaps of old iron lying all around. It was a chaos of 
frippery, the artistic products of many centuries. Their hand 
touched the table at which a contemporary of Luther had sat ; 
their foot pushed against a chest which had been broken open 
by Groats and Swede; or against the white lacquered chair, 
with moth-eaten velvet cushions, on which a court lady had 
once sat, in a hoop dress, with powdered hair. Now all lay to- 
gether in desolate heaps, the cast-off husks of former genera- 
tions, half destroyed and quite forgotten ; empty chrysales, from 
which the butterflies had flown. All were covered with a gray 
shroud of dust — the last ashes of vanished life. What once 
had form and body, now, crushed into powder, whirled about in 
the air ; clouds of dust opposed the entrance of those who came 
to disturb its possession ; it hung to the hair and clothes of the 
living intruders, and glided slowly through the open door to the 
rooms, where varied colors and brilliant ornament surrounded 
the inmates, in order there to carry on the endless struggle of 
the past with the present — the quiet struggle that is daily re- 
newed in great and small things which makes new things old, 
and finally dissolves the old in order that it may help to nour- 
ish the germ of youthful life. 

The Professor glanced like a hawk amidst the legs of tables 
and chairs in the dusky background. 

^* Some things have lately been removed from here,*' he said; 
^Hhere has been some sweeping among the furniture in the 
front.** 

** I yesterday endeavored to clean a little," said the Castel- 
lan, ^^ because your Highness expressed a wish to enter here; 
but we have not gone far." 

**Have you ever formerly examined the furniture in this 
room ? " asked the Professor. 

" No," replied the man. ** I was only placed here last year 
by his Highness the Sovereign." 

^* Is there any catalogue of the things ? " said the Professor. 

The man said there was not. 
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"Do you know if there are chests or trunks here ? " 

"I think I have observed something of the kind," replied 
the Castellan. 

" Fetch the workmen to move the things," ordered the Prin- 
cess. ** To-day every part of this attic shall be examined." 

The Castellan hastened down. The Professor endeavored 
again to peep among the piled-up masses, but the glaring light 
from above dazzled his eyes. He looked at the princely child ; 
she was standing in a costume of bright color at the door, like 
the fairy of the castle, who has ascended into the dwelling of 
the gray-bearded spirits of the house in order to accept their 
homage. 

"It will be a long work, and your Highness will not like the 
dragging about of the dusty furniture." 

" I will remain with you," exclaimed the Princess ; " how- 
ever contemptibly small may be my share in the discovery, I 
will not give it up." 

Both were silent. The scholar moved about impatiently 
among the chairs. Moths fluttered in the clouds of dust, and 
a brown martin flew out from the nest which it had built in a 
comer of the window. All was still ; there was no sound but 
a slight regular tapping, like a pendulum striking the hour, in 
the desolate room. 

" That is the death-watch," whispered the Princess. 

*' T* e wood-worm is doing its work in the service of nature, 
it dissolves what is decayed, into its elements." 

The sound ceased, but after a time began to tick again, then 
a second ; they tapped and gnawed incessantly, down, down, and 
farther down ! Over the heads of the searchers the jackdaws 
were croaking, and further ofiE the song of the nightingale 
sounded softly upon the labor of those who were unearthing 
the past. 

The workmen came ; they brought one article after another 
to the front of the room. Thicker rose the discoloring dust ; the 
Princess took refuge in the anteroom, but the Professor did not 
leave his post. He worked hard himself, raising and arranging 
things in the front row. He went back for a moment to the 
door to take breath, the Princess received him laughing. 

"You have undergone a complete transformation. You look 
as if you bad been awaiting resurrection in this room, and I do 
not think I look much better." 

"I see a chest," said the Professor^ and hastened back« 

TOL.IX.'23 
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Another confused medley of chairs' legs and backs were lifted 
away, and the workmen laid hold of a little chest which stood 
in the dark. " Set it down/' ordered the Castellan, who quickly 
passed a large brush over it. It was carried to the light and 
appeared to be a trunk of pine wood with an arched top ; the oil 
color of the paint had disappeared in many places. There were 
iron clamps at the comers, and a rusty key that held fast the 
staple of the lock, but hung loosely in the wood. On the cover 
of the chest, which was dusty and worn, a black " 2 " was visi- 
ble. The Professor had the chest put at the feet of the Princess. 
He pointed to the cipher. 

** This is probably one of the chests that the official of Rossan 
sent to the castle Solitude," he said, with assumed composure, 
but his voice trembled. 

The Princess knelt down and endeavored to raise the cover, 
the lock broke away from the wood, and the chest opened. 

Above lay a thick book, bound in parchment. Quickly the 
Professor pounced upon it, like a lion on his prey, but he laid 
it down again immediately. It was an old missal, written on 
parchment, the cover damaged and torn, the layers of parch- 
ment hung loosely in the book. He put his hand again in the 
chest, a torn hunting net filled the remaining space ; beside that 
some damaged cross-bows, a bundle of arrows, and small iron- 
work. He raised himself, his cheeks were pale, his eyes glowed. 

" This is No. 2, where is No. 1 ? " he exclaimed. He hurried 
back into the room, the Princess followed. "Forward, men," 
he cried out, " fetch the other trunk." 

The men continued their work. 

" There is something here," said one of the workmen ; the 
Professor hastened to the spot, raised and drew it out, it was 
only an empty chest. 

The work went on. The Marshal also had been brought 
here by curiosity; he eagerly viewed the old furniture, and 
caused those pieces to be placed together, which, according to 
his idea, might be mended and used in the castle. The stair- 
case was filled with household goods, and one 6f the servants' 
rooms was opened that the old things might be deposited in it. 
An hour had passed, the room became more empty, the sun was 
sinking, its rays reflected the image of the opening in the wall 
on the opposite side ; the other chest was not to be found. 

"Remove everything," said the Professor, "even to the last 
piece of wood." 
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A heap of old lances, broken glasses and pottery were 
fetched out of the comer, also broken legs of tables, split pieces 
of veneered wood, and in the comer a great pewter tankard : — 
the space was clear. On the floor lay gnawed pieces on which 
the death-watch had already done its work. 
The Professor entered the door again. 
** This room is cleared," he said, with forced composure, to 
the Castellan. ^ Open the next room." 

** I do not believe that you will find anything in it," replied 
the weary man. ^^ You will only find old shelves and stoves 
there that formerly stood in the castle." 

" Let us go in," said the Professor. 

The Castellan opened the door hesitatingly ; a second room, 
still larger and less inviting, came to view ; sooty earthen pans, 
bricks, and slabs of slate, lay mountain-high at the entrance, and 
over these were wooden tools that probably had been used in the 
last repairs of the castle. 

^ I am glad to see this," said the Marshal ; ^^ such a load on 
the upper story is wrong. This lumber must be taken out of 
the tower." 

The Professor had ascended a hill of slate slabs, and was 
seeking in the darkness for another trunk, but the chaos was too 
great. 

" I will have it cleared out immediately," said the Marshal, 
consolingly, ^^ but it may take a long time ; we shall hardly get 
through to-day." 

The Professor looked imploringly at the Princess. 

" Get more people," she commanded. 

" Even with that it will soon be dark," replied the Marshal, 
prudently. " We shall see how far we can get- At all events 
the Professor may betimes to-morrow find the entrance pre- 
pared." 

^* Meanwhile let us shake the dust from our clothes," said 
the Princess, " and come into my library ; it lies just under us, 
you can there overlook the work of the people who are clearing 
away. The chest shall be conveyed into my library. I will 
take it with me, and shall expect you." 

Two men carried No. 2 into the library, and the Professor 
went unwilling to his room to dress. 

The Princess walked about the room where the old chest 
had been placed, awaiting the return of the scholar. With a 
heavy heart she looked forward to meeting him ; she concealed 
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in her soul a wish and a commission. The Sovereign had taken 
leave of her this time with more kindness than he liad done for 
years ; before her departure, he had led her into a side room and 
spoken to her about Werner. 

** You know that one cannot leave too much to honest Ber- 
gau ; I should be glad if you will also do your best to keep the 
learned man with us. I have got accustomed to him in this 
short time and would unwillingly miss his enlivening society. 
But I do not think of myself alone. I am becoming old, and 
such a man would be of the greatest value to your brother for 
his whole life — a man in full vigor, who is always collected 
and calm in the midst of our distracting doings: I therefore 
wish this intimacy to be preserved and increased for you both : 
for you also, Sidonie. I have seen with especial satisfaction 
how enthusiastically you enter into the studies of our learned 
men. Tour mind will not be sufficiently interested with the 
twittering of the well-mannered birds who suiTOund us ; some 
assistance from a talented person will open to you a nobler con- 
ception of the world. Endeavor to gain this man : eveiy kind 
of burdensome duty shall be spared to him ; what now makes hLs 
position uncertain shall be removed as soon as he is installed 
with us. I do not insist upon your speaking to him, I only 
wish it ; and I wish you to believe that in this also I am think- 
ing of your future.*' 

Without doubt this was the case. 

The Princess had listened to the words of her father with 
the quiet criticism that was customary between such near rela- 
tions. But the words of the Sovereign on this occasion met with 
such an echo in her soul, that she expressed her willingness to 
speak to Mr. Werner. 

" If you undertake this," the Sovereign said, in conclusion, 
"you must not do it by halves. Employ all the mild influence 
that you can exercise over him, obtain his square word and prom- 
ise for whatever he is inclined to accede to." 

The Princess novi^ thought over these words with disquie- 
tude. Ah I she would gladly have conveyed to the heart of this 
much valued man the. wishes of her own, but she felt annoyed 
and perplexed that her secret feelings should be made subser- 
vient to the will of another. 

The Professor entered the library of the Princess ; he gave 
a glance at the casts and books which were lying about, just un- 
packed and unarranged, and began : 
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^ When one's hopes have been so much raised, it is diffionlt 
to bear suspense. One cannot help laughing over the mocking 
accident which brings us in contact with a monk whose work is 
of no value, and withholds from us that of the other which is of 
immeasurable importance." 

The Princess pointed with her hand to the door: outside 
were heard the steps of people carrying something. 

*^ Only have a little patience ; if there is nothing more to^ay 
there may be to-morrow." 

"To-morrow I" exclaimed the Professor; "a whole night 
lies between. Meanwhile the worm gnaws incessantly, and all 
the powers of destruction are at work. Numberless are the pos- 
sibilities that separate us from our hope : that acquisition alone 
is certain which we have in our hands." 

He examined the chest. 

"It is much smaller than I Imagined. By what accident did 
the missal lie in it? It is not even certain whence it came, and 
it is still very doubtful what may lie concealed in the other 
chest." 

The Princess raised the top. 

"Let us meanwhile pay attention to the little we have 
found." 

She took up the parchment volume, and put it in the hands 
of the learned man. Some leaves slipped out; the Professor 
caught hold of them ; his eyes contracted, he jumped up and 
hastened to the window. 

" These leaves do not belong to it," he said, reading them. 
At last he exclaimed: "A piece of the manuscript is found." 

He held out the leaves to the Princess ; his hand trembled, 
and the agitation of his countenance was such that be was 
obliged to turn away. He hastened to the table and searched 
the missal, opening it leaf by leaf, from beginning to end. The 
Princess held the leaves in her hand in eager expectation, and 
approached him. As he looked up he saw two large eyes fixed 
on him with tender sympathy. Again he seized the two leaves. 
" What I have here," he cried, " is both valuable and discoura- 
ging; one could almost weep that it is not more ; it is a fragment 
out of the sixth book of the annals of Tacitus, that we already 
possess in another manuscript. These are two leaves of a parch- 
ment volume, but between them many are lost. The writing 
is well preserved — better than I should have expected. It is 
written by a German, in the characters of the twelfth century." 
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He looked quickly over the contents in the light of the set- 
ting sun. The Princess glanced over his shoulder curiously at 
the thick letters of the monk's hand. 

" It is correct," he proceeded, more calmly, " the discovery 
is of the greatest interest. It will be instructive to compare this 
manuscript with the only one extant" He looked at it again. 
" If it is a copy," he murmured, ** perhaps both indicate a com- 
mon source. Thus the manuscript that we are seeking must be 
torn ; these leaves have fallen out, and perhaps during the pack- 
ing up have been shoved into a wrong book. There is much 
still that is mysterious ; but the main fact appears to me certain, 
that we have here a remnant of the manuscript of Rossau, and 
this discovery ought to be a guarantee that the remainder is at 
hand. But how much of it? " he continued, gloomily, ^'and in 
what condition will it be ? " 

He again listened anxiously to the steps of the men who 
were clearing away in the loft. He rushed out of the room, up 
the stairs, but returned in a few minutes. 

"The work goes on slowly," he said ; " as yet there is noth- 
ing to be seen." 

^*I do not know whether to wish that it should go on 
quickly," exclaimed the Princess, cheerfully ; but her eyes gfave 
the lie to her smiling mouth. '^ You must know that I am very 
selfish in helping you to find the manuscript. As long as you 
are searching you belong to us. When you have obtained the 
treasure, you will withdraw yourself into your invisible world, 
and the retrospect alone will remain to us. I have a mind to 
close the remaining rooms of the house, and only to open one to 
you each year, until you have become quite at home with us." 

" That would be cruel not to me alone," replied the Professor. 

The Princess stepped up to him. ^^I do not speak mere 
empty words," she said, in a changed tone. " My father wishes 
you to make your home with us. Bergau is commissioned to 
enter into business arrangements, but they are not of the nature 
to determine your decision. Yet when I express the same wish, 
that you should remain with us, I do it from my own heart." 

** This demand upon me is very unexpected," answered the 
learned man, with astonishment. ** My custom is to weigh such 
proposals calmly, and from different points of view. I therefore 
beg your Highness not to require an answer." 

" I cannot let you off," exclaimed the Princess. " I should 
like to gain you in my own way. You shall choose your office 
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and occupation here as freely as is compatible with our different 
relations : you shall have every kind of distinction, and eveiy 
wish that it is in the power of the Sovereign to satisfy shall be 
fulfilled." 

** I am a teacher in the University," replied the Professor. 
*^ I teach with pleasure, and not without success. My whole 
nature and the course of my education fit me for this vocation. 
The rights and duties which inclose my life have a firm hold 
on me. I have pupils, and I am engrossed with the work in 
which I wish them to partake." 

** You will never find pupils that will be more truly devoted, 
or cling more warmly to you, than my brother and myself." 

^^ I am not a tutor who can for any length of time oversee 
the duties of a prince ; I am accustomed to the rigid method of 
the professor, and to quiet labor among my books." 

*^ This last part of your occupation, at least, will not be lost 
to the world by your remaining here. This is just the place 
where you would find leisure, perhaps more than among your 
students." 

"This new life would bring me new duties," replied the 
Professor, " which I should feel called upon to fulfill. It would 
occasion me also distractions to which I am not accustomed. 
You invite a man whom you regard as firm. True, in his own 
circle of life, that character he possesses ; but you have no surety 
that in another sphere of life be will continue to be so. Do not 
believe that under changed circumstances I shall retain the 
repose and calmness of effort that the mind of a worker needs ; 
and my dissatisfaction at inner disturbances would certainly 
make itself felt upon those about me. But even if I could 
hope for all regarding my home and my private relations that 
would make life satisfactory to me, I must still take into con- 
sideration where I can personally be most useful ; and I am not 
at present convinced that this would be the case here." 

The Princess looked down sadly. The steps of the men 
who were to free the manuscript from the piles of rubbish still 
continued to sound above. 

"Yet," continued the Professor, "if we were to be fortunate 
enough to find the manuscript, many days, perhaps many years 
of my life would be taken up by a new task, which would be 
so great that I might find my University occupations a burden. 
Then I should have a right to ask myself, in what surroundings 
I should best be able to advance this work. In this case, I 
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should also have a right to leave the University for a long time. 
But if I do not find it, it will be painful to me to part from 
here, for my soul wQl long hover restlessly about this place." 

" I will not let you off so easily," cried the Princess. *' I 
hear only the words, duty and manuscript. Is the liking that 
we show to you, then, of no value to you? Forget, now, that I 
am a woman, and consider me as a warm-hearted boy, who looks 
up to you devotedly, and is not quite unworthy of your interest." 

The Professor looked at the student who stood before him 
and did not wish to be considered a woman. The Princess had 
never looked so attractive. He gazed on the blushing cheeks, 
on the eyes which were fastened so expressively on his counts* 
nance, and on the rosy lips which trembled with inward emo- 
tion. ^* My pupils generally look different from that," he said, 
softly, ^^ and they are accustomed to criticise their teacher more 
stringently." 

" Be content for once," said the Princess, "with finding pure 
admiration in a susceptible soul. I have before said l)ow much 
I value your acquaintance. I am no empress who governs a 
kingdom, and do not wish to employ your powers in my inter- 
est. But I should consider it the highest happiness to be in 
intimate relations with your mind, to listen to the noble words 
you utter. I feel a longing to look upon life with the clear 
eyes of a man. You have easily, as if in play, solved riddles 
that have tormented me, and answered questions with which I 
have struggled for years. Mr. Werner, you have taken a kind 
interest in me ; if you go from here, I shall find myself alone 
in those pursuits with which I should most prefer being occu- 
pied. If I were a man I should seek you as my teacher ; but I 
am fettered here, and I beckon you to me." 

The learned man listened, entranced, to the soft voice that 
spoke so persuasively. 

"I do not beg for myself alone," continued the Princess, 
"my brother also needs a friend. It will be his task to take 
charge of the welfare of many. What you could do for his 
mind would be for the benefit of others. When I look away 
from the present, and dream of the future of our princely house 
and of this country, I feel proud that we, brother and sister, 
have a presage of what will be demanded in our time from 
princes, and I feel an ambition that we should both, before all 
others, show ourselves worthy of this high calling. I hope to 
see a new life developed in my home, and my brother and my- 
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self surrounded bj the best minds of our nation. Thus we 
should live sensibly and earnestly together, as our times require ; 
it should be no pleasure-loving Court after the old style, but a 
hearty intercourse between the Sovereign and the mind of the 
nation. That will make us freer and better in ourselves, and 
will be an advantage to the whole people ; it will also be a 
bright remembrance for future times. When I think of such 
a future, then, Mr. Werner, I see you as the dear companion of 
our life, and the thought makes me proud and happy." 

The sun was setting, and its last rays fell glowing upon the 
Princess and the head of the scholar. Sweetly sounded the 
song of the nightingale among the elder-bushes ; the Professor 
stood silent opposite the beautiful woman who painted life to 
him in such rosy colors ; his heart beat and his strength failed 
him. He saw before him two eloquent eyes, and the sound of 
the entreating words, *^ Remain with us," rang with entrancing 
magic once more in his ear. 

Something rustled near the Princess; the leaves of the 
manuscript which she had taken fell to the ground. The Pro- 
fessor bent down to pick them up, and as he raised himself 
again began, in a feeble tone: 

^^ Your Highness takes a bright look into the future ; my 
eye is accustomed only to read single lines in the history of 
past ages. Here lies my fii*st task; my dreams hover about 
these leaves. I am only a man of the study, and I should 
become less were I to endeavor to become more. I know that 
I deprive myself of much, and in this hour, when a vision of a 
brilliant life shines before me so invitingly, I feel this more 
deeply than ever. But my greatest happiness must be, from 
within quiet walls, to impress upon the souls of others what 
will there blossom and bear fruit. My greatest reward must 
also be that in hours of tiiumph, when filled with the conscious- 
ness of power, some pupil of mine will give a fleeting thought 
to the far-distant teacher, who has been but one among the thou- 
sands that have formed him, but one among the many sowers 
in the limitless fields of science." 

Thus spoke the scholar. But while speaking, with a severe 
struggle for composure, what was true and honorable, he did 
not think only of the truth, nor only of the treasure which he 
was seeking, but of the greater one which he had left in order 
to pursue his quest with the beautiful fairy of the tower. He 
heard the beseeching words, '' Do not go, Felix," and they were 
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a timelj warning. " When I return to her, will she be contented 
with me ? '' thought the innocent man. He was spared the ne- 
cessity of asking the question. 

The rolling of a carriage was heard below, and the steps of 
the servant who was coming to announce an arrival. 

"Is your will so inflexible, your intention so firm?** ex- 
claimed the Princess, passionately. " But I am also obstinate ; 
I shall continue my entreaties. War between us two, Mr. 
Werner I Farewell, till evening." 

She hastened down the steps. The evening light disap- 
peared behind dark clouds ; the mist hovered over the meadows 
and hung on the tops of the trees ; and the daws flew croaking 
round the walls of the tower. The door of the room above 
creaked on its hinges, and the Castellan rattled his keys, while 
the scholar looked lovingly at the leaves which he held in his 
hand. 

The Return op thb Pbofessob. 

The twilight of evening fell on the deep valley, and the 
mist rose from the water ; it floated slowly from tree to tree, it 
undulated and rolled its long, dusky veil between Ilse and her 
father's house. The trunks of the trees and the roof of the 
house disappeared, and the grotto seemed to hover in clouds of 
air separated from the earth amidst indistinct shadows, which 
hung round the entrance of the rock and fluttered at Use's feet, 
then collected together and dissolved. 

Ilse sat on the bench at the entrance, her hands folded over 
her knees, appearing in her light dress, like a faiiy woman of 
olden times, a ruler of the floating shadows. She gazed along 
her side of the shore on the mountain-path that led from Rossau. 

The distant steps of a wanderer sounded through the damp 
fog. Use took hold of the moist stone. Something moved on 
the ground near her, and glided indistinctly forward — perhaps 
it was a night-swallow or owl. 

" It is he," said Ilse, softly. She rose slowly, she trembled, 
and supported herself against the rock. 

The figure of a man stepped out of the white mist ; he 
stopped astonished when he saw a woman standing there. 

** Ilse I " called out a clear voice. 

" I await you here," she answered, in a low tone. " Stop 
there, Felix. You find not your wife as you left her. Another 
has coveted that which is yours ; a poisonous breath has passed 
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over me ; words have been said to me which no honest woman 
ooght to hear, and I have been looked upon as a bought slave.'' 

" You have escaped from the enemy.'* 

'*I have, and therefore am here ; but I am no longer in the 
eyes of others what I once was. You had a wife free from all 
taint; she who now stands before you is evilly talked of, both 
on account of father and son." 

^^ The noise of tongues dies away like the surging of the 
water beneath your feet. It signifies little what others think 
when we have done what is satis&ctory to our own con- 
sciences." 

^'I am glad that you do not care for the talk of others. 
But I am not quite so proud and independent as I was. I 
conceal my sorrow, but I feel it always. I am lowered in my 
own eyes, and, I fear, Felix, in yours also ; for I have brought 
on my own misfortune — I have been too frank with strangers, 
and given them a right over me." 

"You have been brought up to trust in those who hold high 
positions. Who can give up loyal trust without pain? " 

" I have been awakened, Felix. Now answer me," she con- 
tinued, with agitation, "how do you return to me? " 

"As a weary, erring man, who seeks the heart of his wife 
and her forgiveness." 

" What has your wife to forgive, Felix ? " she again asked. 

"That my eyes were blinded, and that I forgot my first 
duties to follow a vain chase." 

"Is that all, Felix? Have you brought me back your 
heart, unchanged to me as it was before ? " 

" Dear Ilse," exclaimed her husband, embracing her. 

"I hear your tones of love," she exclaimed, passionately, 
throwing her arms round his neck. She led him into the 
grotto, stroked the drops of water out of his damp hair, and 
kissed him. " I have you, my beloved one ; I cling firmly to 
you, and no power shall ever again separate me from you. Sit 
here, you longnsuffering man ; I hold you fast. Let me hear 
all the trouble you have gone through." 

The Scholar held his wife in his arms, and related all. He 
felt her tremble when he told her his adventures. 

" Indignant anger and terror impelled me along the road to 
Rossau after the Sovereign," he said, concluding his account, 
" and the delay for change of horses seemed insupportable to 
me. In the town I found a crush of vehicles woi-se than on a 
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market-day ; before the inn a confused noise of wheels, and the 
cries of men, drovers, and court-lackeys, who could not cross 
the water. In the city I learned from strangers that the foe of 
our happiness had been overtaken by a fate which pursued him 
to the water. We have done with him, and are free. They 
called out to me that the bridge on the way to you was broken. 
I sprang out of tlie carriage in order to seek the footpath over 
the hills and the road behind the garden. Then the dog of our 
landlord ran past me, and a coachman from our city came up to 
me and stilted that he had brought Fritz and Laura to the town, 
but that they had gone further down the stream in order to find 
a crossing. You may believe that I would not wait." 

** I knew that you would seek this path," said Use. " To-day 
you are come to me — to me alone; you belong only to me; 
you are given to me anew, betrothed to me for the second time. 
The habitations of men around us have disappeared ; we stand 
alone in the wild cave of the dwarfs. You, my Pelix, to whom 
the whole world belongs, who understand all the secrets of life, 
who know the past and divine the future — you have nothing 
now for a shelter but this cleft of the rock, and no covering but 
the kerchief of poor Anna for your weary limbs. The rock is 
still warm, and I will strew the grass of our hills as a couch 
for you. You have nothing, my hero in the wilderness, but the 
rocks and herbs, and your Use by your side." 

The stillness of night reigns about; the stream rushes 
gently around the roots of the brambles; and the white mists 
hang like a thick curtain over the cave. Dusky phantoms 
glide along the valley ; they hover, in long white dresses, past 
the rocky entrance, down into the open country, where a fresh 
breath of air dissolves them. High above, the moon spreads its 
white, glimmering tent, woven of rays of light and watery 
vapors ; and the old juggler laughs merrily over the valley and 
down upon the rocky grotto. As the delusive moonlight 
harasses mortals by its unreal halo, so do they harass them- 
selves by the pictures of their own fancy, in love and hate, in 
good and bad humor; their life passes away whilst they are 
thinking of their duty and err in doing it, whilst they seek 
truth and dream in seeking it. The spirit flies high, and the 
heart beats warm, but the hobgoblin of fancy works incessantly 
amidst the reality of life; the cleverest deceive themselves, ancj 
the best are disappointed by their own zeal. 

Sleep in peace, Ilse. Thou sittest upon thy low stone 
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bench and holdest in thy lap the head of thy husband. Even 
in this hour of bliss, thou feelest the sorrow that came to him 
and thee, and a gentle sigh sounds through the cavern like 
the movement of a moth's wings against the walls of rock. 
Sleep in peace. For thou hast lived, in the weeks gone by, 
through that which for all future time will be a gain to thee. 
Thou hast learned to seek in the depths of thy own life judg- 
ment and firm resolve. It would not be fitting, Ilse, that the 
lightly-woven tale of that which thou hast suffered, should 
separately bring up the lofty questions of eternal moment that 
thou hast raised — thy doubts and thy fierce battles of con- 
science. That were a too heavy burden for our frail bark. 
Yet as the mariner at sea, his eye fixed upon things below, 
recognizes in the waters beneath the reflection of the clouds of 
heaven, so will thy attainment of fi'eedom, Ilse, be seen in the 
reflection of thy thoughts, in thy countenance, thy manner, and 
thy conduct. 

Slumber in peace, you children of light I Many of your 
hopes have been deceived, and much innocent ti-ust has been 
destroyed by rough reality. The forms of a past time — forms 
that you have borne reverentially in your hearts — have laid a 
real hold on your life ; for what a man thinks, and what a man 
dreams, becomes a power over him. What once has entered 
in the soul continues to work actively in it, exalting and 
impelling it onward, debasing and destroying it. About you, 
too, a game of fantastic dreams has played. If at times it has 
given you pain, it has still not impaired the power of your life, 
for the roots of your happiness lie as deep as it is granted man, 
that transitory flower, to rest in the soil of earth. Slumber in 
peace under the roof of the wild rock; the warm air of the 
grotto breathes round your couch, and the ancient vaulting of 
the roof spreads protectingly over your weary eyes 1 Around 
you the forest sleeps and dreams^ the old inhabitants of the rock 
sit at the entrance of the cave. I know not whether they are the 
elves in whom Ilse does not believe, or the old friends of the 
scholar, the little goat-footed Pans, who blow their sylvan songs 
on their reed pipes. They hold their fingers to their mouth, 
and blow so gently in their pipe that it sounds sometimes like 
the rushing of the water or the soft sigh of a sleeping bird. 

Ilse gently touched the head of her husband. Felix opened 
his eyes, threw his arms round his wife, and for a moment 
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looked in confusion at the wild scene about him. The mist 
hovered like a white curtain before the opening of the cave ; 
the first dawn of morning cast a glow on the jagged projections 
of the dark vault; the redbreast sang, and the blackbird piped; 
the pure light of day was approaching. 

**Do you not hear somediing?" whispered Ilse. 

**The birds singing, and the water rushing." 

^But under us, within the rock, some strange power is at 
work. It stirs and groans.*' 

*^It is some animal from the wood," said the Professor; *^a 
fox or a rabbit." 

The noise about their seat became louder; something was 
pushing against the stone bench; it was working and sighing 
like a man who carries a heavy burden. 

"Look," whispered Ilse, "it is coming out; it is slipping 
round our feet. There sits the strange thing; it has shining 
eyes and a glittering cloak." 

The Professor supported himself on his hand and looked at 
the dark spot, where a small figure sat with hairy face, its body 
covered with a stifiE, glittering garment. 

They both looked motionless at the figure. 

"Now do you believe in the spirits of this place?" asked 
her husband, in a low tone. 

^ I am afraid, Felix ; I distinctly see the gold of the dress, 
and I see a small beard and a horrible face." 

She raised herself. 

" Are you the Dwarf-King, Alberich," asked the Professor, 
"and is the Nibelungen treasure concealed here? " 

" It is the red dog," cried Ilse, " he has a coat on." 

The Professor jumped up; the dog crouched whining before 
his feet. The Scholar bent down, felt a strange material round 
the body of the dog, and took off the covering; he stepped to 
the entrance and held it up in the dawning light. It was old 
rotten stuff, woven with golden thread. The dog, freed from his 
burden, rushed out of the cave with a growl. The Professor 
gazed long on the torn tissue, let the rag fall, and said gravelv: 

" Ilse, I am at the goal of my long search. These are the 
remains of a priestly vestment. The dog has drawn this out 
of some hole into which he has crept; the treasure of the monk 
lies in this grotto. But I have done with my hopes. A few 
days ago this discovery would have intoxicated me, now so 
dark a> remembrance 19 att^hed to it that the pleasure that I 
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might have had in what is concealed in these depths has almost 
all vanished." 

There were loud voices on the opposite bank. Hans hal- 
looed again through the mist; he greeted his sister and Felix 
who now came out from the cave on the broad rock, with the 
joyful news — **The water has fallen.** The other brothers 
and sisters rushed after him and came close to the water shout- 
ing and screaming. Franz brought a sandwich in a paper, and 
declared his intention of throwing this breakfast over to them, 
that they might not starve. The children contended against 
this decision, and eagerly devised a plan of throwing over a 
piece of twine on a ball and attaching the sandwich to it. Life 
on the estate had again resumed its ordinary routine. 

^^Has Fritz come? " asked the Professor, across the stream. 

^They are still at Rossau,*' called out Hans. *^ The bridge 
has been repaired; Mr. Hummel is up, and has gone down there." 

The fatiier also came, followed by a troop of laborers, who 
brought beams and planks. The men went into the water and 
drove a support into the soft ground, upon which they laid 
several slender tree-trunks across the water; the Professor 
caught the rope which was thrown to him. After a few hours* 
work a small bridge was erected. The Proprietor was the 
first who passed over to his children, and the men exchanged a 
grave greeting. 

^^If the men have an hour's time to spare during the day," 
said the Professor, ^^ they may do one last work for me here. 
The hiding-place of the monks was in this cave." 

In the meantime Mr. Hummel was descending with rapid 
steps towards Rossau. The carpenters were still working at 
the bridge. He cast a searching look on the spot where he had 
caught hold of the young Prince in the water, and murmured: 

^^ He went down like a cannon-ball. This nation has no 
capacity for the sea either in its upper or lower classes, — in 
this whole neighborhood they have not so much as a boat. 
Twenty years ago there was one here, it is said, but it has been 
cut up to boil coffee. The best thanks that one can give to 
this Bielstein man for the disturbance that we have occasioned 
him, will be to send him a boat to keep among his bundles of 
straw." 

With these thoughts he entered the door of the Dragon; 
there he went up to tiie sleepy landlord and asked: 

** Where is the young couple that arrived yesterday evening ? ** 
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"They are up-stairs, I suppose," returned the latter, in- 
differently; "their bill is to be paid yet, if you will know.'* 

As he was about to ascend to the upper floor, he heard a cry 
of joy. 

"Father, my father 1 '^ exclaimed Laura, rushing down the 
stairs ; she threw her arms round his neck, and gave vent to 
such warm expressions of tenderness and sorrow that Mr. Hum- 
mel at once became gracious. 

" Vagrants 1 " he exclaimed ; " have I caught you ? Wait I 
you shall pay dearly for this escapade." 

The Doctor also rushed headlong down-stairs, and greeted 
Mr. Hummel with outbursts of joy. 

" Your carriage will bring the things after us ; we will go on 
ahead," ordered Mr. Hummel. "How did your Don Juan be- 
have ? " he asked, in a low tone, of his daughter. 

^ Father, he took care of me like an angel, and sat on a chair 
the whole night before my door. It was terrible, father.'* 

"And how does the affair please you? So romantic I It 
calls forth superb feelings, and one thereby escapes the almond- 
cake and the unseasoned jokes of the comic actor." 

But Laura pressed up to her father, and looked imploringly 
at him, till Mr. Hummel said: 

" So it has been a cure ? Then I will joyfully pay the bill of 
the Dragon." 

They walked out of the door together. 

"How did she behave on the way?'* he asked the Doctor, 
confidentially. 

" She was charming," he exclaimed, pressing the arm of the 
father, " but in an anxious state of mind^ I was sent up on the 
coach-box four times that repentance overcame her." 

" What, and did you climb up ? " asked Mr. Hummel, indig- 
nantly. 

" It gave me pleasure to see that she was so deeply affected 
by the unusual nature of the journey." 

" * It gives me pleasure that my poodle should go into the 
water,* said the flea, and was drowned," returned Mr. Hummel, 
mockingly. " Why did you not look calmly on the anxiety of 
my child? It would have saved you many a bond if you had 
been firm with her the first day." 

" But she was not yet my wife," said the Doctor. 

"O, it was tolerant mischievousness, was it?" replied the 
father, " may you bide your time." 
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When they approached the court-yard, the daughter hanging 
on the arm of her father — which she would not let go — he 
began: 

" Not a word to-day, now, about this abominable elopement. 
I have hushed up your thoughtless folly before the people here, 
and thrown a mantle over it, that you may be able to open your 
eyes ; you are announced and expected as quiet travelers. We 
shall remain here together to-day ; to-morrow I shall speak to you, 
in my office of father, a last word concerning your romance." 

At the door the wanderers were joyfully welcomed by their 
friends. The Professor and the Doctor embraced each other. 

'*You come just in time, Fritz; the adventure which we 
began here years ago will conclude to-day. The treasure of 
Brother Tobias is discovered." 

After some hours the whole party started for the cave ; the 
laborers followed with iron crows and levers. 

The Proprietor examined the block of stone at the back of 
the cave. At the bottom on one side he saw a hole, the same 
through which the dog had crawled. 

" This opening is new," he exclaimed ; " it was closed by a 
stone which has fallen in." 

The large stone bench was with some exertion rolled away, 
and an opening wide enough for a man to creep in without diffi- 
culty became perceptible. The lights were lowered into it, 
and showed a continuation of the cave sloping downwards, 
which went many yards fui-ther into the mountain. It was a 
desolate space. In the time of the monks it had undoubtedly 
been dry, but was no longer so. Roots of trees had driven the 
crevices of the rock asunder, or the strata had sunk, owing to 
the penetration of the damp. Thus an entrance had been given 
to water and animals, and there was a confused mass of litter 
from the wood and bones. The workmen cleared it with their 
tools, and the spectators sat and stood by, full of curiosity. The 
Professor, in spite of his composure, kept as close to the spot as 
he could. But the Doctor could not long bear to look on. He 
took off his coat and descended into the opening. Moldy 
pieces of thick cloth were brought up ; probably the treasure 
haci been conveyed in a large bag to its place of concealment. 
Then came altar covers and ecclesiastical robes. 

There was a cry of joy, and the Doctor handed out a book. 
The face of the Professor was suffused with color as he took it. 
It was a missal or parchment. He gave it to the Proprietor, 
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who now looked on with great interest. The Doctor handed 
out a second book; all pressed near. The Professor sat on the 
ground and read. It was a manuscript of St. Augustine in a 
deplorable condition. 

" Two 1 " he said, and his voice sounded hoarse from inward 
emotion. 

"The Doctor handed a third book, again spiritual Latin 
hymns with notes. The fourth, a Latin Psalter. The Profes- 
sor held out his hand, and it trembled. 

" Is there more ? " he exclaimed. 

The Doctor's voice sounded hollow from the cave. 

" There is nothing more." 

" Look carefully," said the Professor, with faltering voice. 

" Here is the last," cried the Doctor, handing out a small 
square board, " and here another." 

They were two book covers of solid wood, the outside orna- 
mented with carved ivory. The Professor perceived at once 
from the style of the figures that it was Byzantine work of the 
latest Roman period — the figure of an Emperor on a throne, 
and over him an angel with a halo. 

" A large quarto of the fifth or sixth century. It is the 
cover of the manuscript, Fritz ; where is the text ? " 

" There is no text to be found," again replied the sepulchral 
voice of the Doctor. 

" Take the lantern and throw the light everywhere." 

The Doctor took the second lantern in. He felt with his 
hand and pickax all round in every corner of the rock. He 
threw the last blade of straw out, and the last remnant of the 
bag. There was nothing of the manuscript to be seen — not a 
page, not a letter. 

The Professor looked at the cover. 

"They have torn it out," he said, in a faint voice; "proba- 
bly the monks took the Roman Emperor in ivory for a saint" 

He held the cover to the light. On the inner side of one of 
the pieces, amidst dust and decay, might be read, in old monkish 
writing, the words: 

"THE TRAVELS OP THE SILBNT MAN." 

The silent man was now drawn from his hiding-place. But 
he spoke not : his mouth remained mute forever. 

"Our dream is at an end," said the Professor, composedly. 
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JEAN FROISSART. 

Jean Fboissabt, a French ecclesiastic and chronidery bom at 
Valenciennes in Hainault in 1337 ; died at Gliimay about 1410. He 
was educated for the Church. At twenty, he undertook to compile 
from the Chronicle of Jean le Bel a rhymed account of the wars 
of his time. In 1360 he went to England, provided with letters of 
recommendation to Philippa of Hainault, the Queen of Edward III. 
Queen Philippa urged him to continue his rhymed chronicle ; and 
to gather information he made journeys into Scotland and Wales. 
Then he went to the Continent. In 1369 he went to his native 
district, where he was urged to write in prose a continuous chronicle 
of the events of his own time. 

Froissart, now nearly forty, fell in with this suggestion, and 
traveled far and wide in order to glean the information which he 
wanted. The " Chronicles " were the work of more than a quarter 
of a century, and appeared at intervals in detached portions, as they 
were written. They begin with the reign of Edward III. of Eng- 
land (1327-1377), and properly end with the death of Eichard II. 
(1400), but there are a few paragraphs relating to events which took 
place as late as 1404. It is uncertain how long Froissart lived after 
this, but it is probable that he was alive in 1410. Some accounts 
say that he died in great poverty not earlier than 1420. 

The " Chronicles '' of Froissart, which were widely circulated in 
manuscript, were first printed at Paris in 1498, in four folio vol- 
umes, under the title " Chroniques de France, d'Angleterre, d'£cosse, 
de Bretagne, de Gascogne, Flanders et lieux d'alentour.'' They were 
translated into English during the reign of Henry VIII. by Lord 
Bemers. 

The Iitv^asion of Fbancb by Eikg Edward IU., and the 
Battle of Cbbssy. 

(From the ** Chronicles." Translation of John Boorchier, Lord Bemers.) 
HOW THE KING OF ENGLAND BODE THROUGH NORMANDY. 

When the King of England arrived in the Hogue Saint- 
Vaast, the King issued out of his ship, and the first foot that he 
set on the ground he fell so rudely that the blood brast out of 
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his nose. The knights that were about him took him up and 
said, ^^Sir, for God's sake enter again into your ship, and come 
not aland this day, for this is but an evil sign for us." Then 
the King answered quickly and said, " Wherefore ? This is a 
good token for me, for the land desireth to have me." Of the 
which answer all his men were right joyful. So that day and 
night the King lodged on the sands, and in the meantime dis- 
charged the ships of their horses and other baggages ; there the 
King made two marshals of his host, the one the Lord Godfrey 
of Harcourt and the other the Ewl of Warwick, and the Earl of 
Arundel constable. And he ordained that the Earl of Hunting- 
don should keep the fleet of ships with a hundred men of arms 
and four hundred archers ; and also he ordained three battles, 
one to go on his right hand, closing to the seaside, and the other 
on his left hand, and the King himself in the midst, and every 
night to lodge all in one field. 

Thus they set forth as they were ordained, and they that went 
by the sea took all the ships that they found in their ways ; and 
so long they went forth, what by sea and what by land, that they 
came to a good port and to a good town called Barfleur, the 
which incontinent was won, for they within gave up for fear of 
death. Howbeit, for all that, the town was robbed, and much 
gold and silver there found, and rich jewels ; there was found so 
much riches, that the boys and villains of the host set nothing 
by good furred gowns ; they made all the men of the town to 
issue out and to go into the ships, because they would not suffer 
them to be behind them for fear of rebelling again. After the 
town of Barfleur was thus taken and robbed without brenning, 
then they spread abroad in the country and did what they list, 
for there was not to resist them. At last they came to a great 
and a rich town called Cherbourg; the town they won and 
robbed it, and brent part thereof, but into the castle they could 
not come, it was so strong and well furnished with men of war. 

OP THB GREAT ASSEMBLY THAT THE FRENCH KING MADE 
TO RESIST THE KING OF ENGLAND. 

Thus by the Englishmen was brent, exiled, robbed, wasted, 
and pilled the good plentiful country of Normandy. Then the 
French King sent for the Lord John of Hainault, who came to 
him with a great number ; also the King sent for other men of 
arms, dukes, earls, barons, knights, and squires, and assembled 
together the greatest number of people that had been seen in 
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France a hundred year before. He sent for men into so far 
countries, that it was long or they came together, wherefore the 
King of England did what him list in the mean season. The 
French King heard well what he did, and sware and said how 
they should never return again unfought withal, and that such 
hurts and damages as they had done should be dearly revenged ; 
wherefore he had sent letters to his friends in the Empire, to 
such as were farthest off, and also to the gentle King of Bohe- 
mia and to the Lord Charles his son, who from thenceforth was 
called King of Almaine ; he was made King by the aid of his 
father and the French King, and had taken on him the arms of 
the Empire : the French King desired them to come to him with 
all their powers, to the intent to fight with the King of England, 
who brent and wasted his countiy. These Princes and Lords 
made them i-eady with great number of men pf arms, of Almains, 
Bohemians, and Luxemburgers, and so came to the French King. 
Also King Philip sent to the l)uke of Loryaine, who came to 
serve him with three hundred spears ; also there came the Earl 
[of] Salm in Saumois, the. Earl of Sarrebruck, the Earl of Flan- 
ders, the Earl William of Namur, every man with a fair company. 

Ye have heard herebefore of the order of the Englishmen ; 
how they went in three battles,, the marshals on^the right hand 
and on the left, the King and the Prince of Wales his son in 
the midst. They rode but small journeys, and every day took 
their lodgings between noon and three of the clock, and found 
the country so fruitful that they needed not to make no provis- 
ion for their host, but all only for wine ; and yet they found rea- 
sonably sufficient thereof. It was no marvel, though, they of the 
country were afraid ; for before that time they had never seen 
men of war, nor they wist not what war or battle meant. They 
fied away as far as they might hear speaking of the Englishmen, 
and left their houses well stuffed, and granges full of com ; they 
wist not how to save and keep it. The King of England and 
the Prince had in their battle a three thousand men of arms and 
six thousand archers, and a ten thousand men afoot, beside them 
that rode with the marshals. . . • 

Then the King went toward Caen, the which was a greater 
town and full of drapery and other merchandise, and rich bur- 
gesses, noble ladies and damosels, and fair churches, and spe- 
cially two great and rich abbeys, one of the Trinity, another of 
Saint Stephen ; and on the one side of the town one of the fair- 
est castles of all Normandy, and captain therein was Robert of 
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Wargny, with three hundred Genoways, and in the town was 
the Earl of Eu and of Guines, Constable of France, and the Earl 
of Tancarville, with a good number of men of war. The King 
of England rode that day in good order and lodged all his battles 
together that night, a two leagues from Caen, in a town with a 
little haven called Austrehem, and thither came also all his navy 
of ships with the Earl of Huntingdon, who was governor of them. 
The constable and other lords of France that night watched 
well the town of Caen, and in the morning armed them with all 
them of the town : then the constable ordained that none should 
issue out, but keep their defenses on the walls, gate, bridge, and 
river ; and left the suburbs void, because they were not closed ; 
for they thought they should have enough to do to defend the 
town, because it was not closed but with the river. They of the 
town said how they would issue out, for they were strong enough 
to fight with the King of England. When the constable saw 
their good wills, he said, " In the name of God be it, ye shall not 
fight without me." Then they issued out in good order, and 
made good face to fight and to defend them and to put their 
lives in adventure. 

OF THE BATTLE OF CAEN, AND HOW THE ENGLISHMEN 
TOOK THE TOWN. 

The same day the Englishmen rose early and appareled them 
ready to go to Caen. The King heard mass before the sunris- 
ing, and then took his horse, and the Prince his son, with Sir 
Godfrey of Harcourt, marshal and leader of the host, whose coun- 
sel the King much followed. Then they drew toward Caen with 
their battles in good array, and so approached the good town of 
Caen. When they of the town, who were ready in the field, saw 
these three battles coming in good order, with their banners and 
standards waving in the wind, and the archers, the which they 
had not been accustomed to see, they were sore afraid and fled 
away toward the town without any order or good array, for all 
that the constable could do ; then the Englishmen pursued them 
eagerly. When the constable and the Earl Tancarville saw that 
they took a gate at the entry and saved themselves and certain 
witii them, for the Englishmen were entered into the town. 
Some of the knights and squires of France, such as knew the 
way to the castle, went thither, and the captain there received 
them all, for the castle was large. The Englishmen in the chase 
slew many, for they took none to mercy. 
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Then the constable and the Earl of Tancarville, being in 
the little tower at the bridge foot, looked along the street and 
saw their men slain without mercy ; they doubted to fall in 
their hands. At last they saw an English knight with one eye, 
called Sir Thomas Holland, and a five or six other knights with 
him ; they knew them, for they had seen them before in Pruce, in 
Granade, and in other viages. Then they called to Sir Thomas 
and said how they would yield themselves prisoners. Then 
Sir Thomas came thither with his company and mounted up 
into the gate, and there found the said lords with twenty-five 
knights with them, who yielded them to Sir Thomas ; and he 
took them for his prisoners and left company to keep them, and 
then mounted again on his horse and rode into the streets, and 
saved many lives of ladies, damosels, and cloisterers from de- 
foiling, — for the soldiers were without mercy. It fell so well 
the same season for the Englishmen, that the river, which was 
able to bear ships, at that time was so low that men went in 
and out beside the bridge. They of the town were entered into 
their houses, and cast down into the street stones, timber, and 
iron, and slew and hurt more than five hundred Englishmen; 
wherewith the King was sore displeased. At night when he 
heard thereof, he commanded that the next day all should be 
put to the sword and the town brent ; but then Sir Godfrey of 
Harcourt said: — "Dear sir, for God's sake assuage somewhat 
your courage, and let it suffice you that ye have done. Ye 
have yet a great voyage to do or ye come before Calais, whither 
ye purpose to go ; and sir, in this town there is much people 
who will defend their houses, and it will cost many of your 
men their lives, or ye have all at your will ; whereby perad ven- 
ture ye shall not keep your purpose to Calais, the which should 
redound to your rack. Sir, save your people, for ye shall have 
need of them or this month pass ; for I think verily your adver- 
sary King Philip will meet with you to fight, and ye shall find 
many strait passages and rencounters ; wherefore your men, an 
ye had more, shall stand you in good stead: and sir, without 
any further slaying ye shall be lord of this town ; men and wo- 
men will put all that they have to your pleasure." Then the 
King said, "Sir Godfrey, you are our marshal; ordain every- 
thing as ye will." Then Sir Godfrey with his banner rode from 
street to street, and commanded in the King's name none to be 
so hardy to put fire in any house, to slay any person, nor to vio- 
late any woman. When they of the town heard that cry, they 
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received the Englishmen into their houses and made them good 
cheer, and some opened their coffers and bade them take what 
them list, so they might be assured of their lives; howbeit 
there were done in the town many evil deeds, murders, and 
robberies. Thus the Englishmen were lords of the town three 
days and won great riches, the which they sent by barks and 
barges to Saint-Saviour by the river of Austrehem, a two 
leagues thence, whereas all their navy lay. Then the King 
sent the Earl of Huntingdon with two hundred men of arms 
and four hundred archera, with his navy and prisoners and 
riches that they had got, back again to England. And the 
King bought of Sir Thomas Holland the Constable of France 
and the Earl of Tancarville, and paid for them twenty thou- 
sand nobles. . . . 

The next day the King departed, brenning and wasting all 
before him, and at night lodged in a good village called Grand- 
villiers. The next day the King passed by Dargies ; there was 
none to defend the castle, wherefore it was soon taken and 
brent. Then they went forth destroying the country all about, 
and so came to the castle of Poix, where there was a good 
town and two castles. There was nobody in them but two 
fair damosels, daughters to the Lord of Poix ; they were soon 
taken, and had been violated, an two English knights had not 
been. Sir John Chandos and Sir Basset ; they defended them 
and brought them to the King, who for his honor made them 
good cheer and demanded of them whither they would fainest 
go. They said, " To Corbie," and the King caused them to be 
brought thither without peril. That night the King lodged 
in the town of Poix. They of the town and of the castles 
spake that night with the marshals of the host, to save them 
and their town from brenning, and they to pay a certain sum 
of florins the next day as soon as the host was departed. This 
was granted them, and in the morning the King departed with 
all his host, except a certain that were left there to receive 
the money that they of the town had promised to pay. When 
they of the town saw the host depart and but a few left behind, 
then they said they would pay never a penny, and so ran out 
and set on the Englishmen, who defended themselves as well 
as they might and sent after the host for succor. When Sir 
Raynold Cobham and Sir Thomas Holland, who had the rule 
of the rear guard, heard thereof, they returned and cried, 
^* Treason, treason I" and so came again to Poix-ward and 
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fouud their companions still fighting with them of the town. 
Then anon they of the town were nigh all slain, and the town 
brent, and the two castles beaten down. Then they returned 
to the King's host, who was as then at Airaines and there 
lodged, and had commanded all manner of men on pain of 
death to do no hurt to no town of Arsyn, for there the King 
was minded to lie a day or two to take advice how he might 
pass the river of Somme; for it was necessary for him to pass 
the river, as ye shall hear after. 



HOW THE FRENCH KING FOLLOWED THE KTNO OF 
ENGLAND IN BEAUVOISINOI8. 

Now let us speak of King Philip, who was at Saint-Denis and 
his people about him, and daily increased. Then on a day he 
departed and rode so long that he came to Coppegueule, a three 
leagues from Amiens, and there he tarried. The King of Eng- 
land, being at Airaines, wist not where for to pass the river of 
Somme, the which was large and deep, and all bridges were 
brofeen and the passages well kept. Then at the King's com- 
mandment his two marshals with a thousand men of arms and 
two thousand archers went along the river to find some passage, 
and passed by Longprfi, and came to the bridge of Remy, the 
which was well kept with a great number of knights and 
squires and men of the country. The Englishmen alighted 
afoot and assailed the Frenchmen from the morning till it was 
noon ; but the bridge was so well fortified and defended that 
the Englishmen departed without winning of anything. Then 
they went to a great town called Fountains, on the river of 
Somme, the which was clean robbed and brent, for it was not 
closed. Then they went to another town called Long-en-Pon- 
thieu ; they could not win the bridge, it was so well kept and 
defended. Then they departed and went to Picquigny, and 
found the town, the bridge and the castle so well fortified that 
it was not likely to pass there ; the French King had so well 
defended the passages, to the intent that the King of England 
should not pass the river of Somme, to fight with him at his 
advantage or else to famish him there. 

When these two marshals had assayed in all places to find 
passage and could find none, they returned again to the King, 
and showed how they could find no passage in no place. The 
same night the French King came to Amiens with more than a 
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hundred thousand men. The King of England was right pen- 
sive, and the next morning heard mass before the sun-rising 
and then dislodged; and every man followed the marshals' ban- 
ners, and so rode in the country of Vimeu approaching to the 
good town of Abbeville, and found a town thereby, whereunto 
was come much people of the country in trust of a little de- 
fense that was there ; but the Englishmen anon won it, and all 
they that were within slain, and many taken of the town and 
of the country. The King took his lodging in a great hospital 
that was there. The same day the French King departed from 
Amiens and came to Airaines about noon ; and the Englishmen 
were departed thence in the morning. The Frenchmen found 
there great provision that the Englishmen had left behind them, 
because they departed in haste. There they found flesh ready 
on the broaches, bread and pasties in the ovens, wine in tuns 
and barrels, and the tables ready laid. There the French King 
lodged and tarried for his lords. 

That night the King of England was lodged at Oisemont. 
At night when the two marshals were returned, who had that 
day overrun the country to the gates of Abbeville and to Saint- 
Valery and made a great skirmish there, then the King assem- 
bled together his council and made to be brought before him 
certain prisoners of the country of Ponthieu and of Vimeu. 
The King right courteously demanded of them if there were 
any among them that knew any passage beneath Abbeville, that 
he and his host might pass over the river of Somme: if lie 
would show him thereof, he should be quit of his ransom, and 
twenty of his company for his love. There was a varlet called 
Gobin Agace, who stepped forth and said to the King: — **Sir, 
I promise you on the jeopardy of my head I shall bring you to 
such a place, whereas ye and all your host shall pass the river 
of Somme without peril. There be certain places in the pas- 
sage that ye shall pass twelve men afront two times between day 
and night; ye shall not go in the water to the knees. But 
when the flood cometh, the river then waxeth so great that no 
man can pass; but when the flood is gone, the which is two 
times between day and night, then the river is so low that it 
may be passed without danger both a-horseback and afoot. 
The passage is hard in the bottom, with white stones, so that all 
your carriage may go surely; therefore the passage is called 
Blanche-Taque. An ye make ready to depart betimes, ye may 
be there by the sun-rising." The King said, "If this be true 
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that ye say, I quit thee thy ransom and all thy company, and 
moreover shall give thee a hundred nobles." Then the King 
commanded every man to be ready at the sound of the trumpet 
to depart. 

OP THE BATTLE OF BLANCHE-TAQUB. 

The King of England slept not much that night, for at mid- 
night he arose and sowned his trumpets ; then incontinent they 
made ready carriages and all things, and at the breaking of the 
day they departed from the town of Oisemont and rode after 
the guiding of Gobin Agace, so that they came by the sun-rising 
to Blanche-Taque : but as then the flood was up, so that they 
might not pass, so the King tarried there till it was prime ; then 
the ebb came. 

The French King had his currours in the country, who 
brought him word of the demeanor of the Englishmen. Then 
he thought to close the King of England between Abbeville and 
the river of Somme, and so to fight with him at his pleasure. \ 
And when he was at Amiens he had ordained a great baron of 
Normandy, called Sir Godemar du Fay, to go and keep the pas- 
sage of Blanche-Taque, where the Englishmen must pass or else 
in none other place. He had with him a thousand men of arms 
and six thousand afoot, with the Genoways ; so they went by 
Saint-Riquier in Ponthieu and from thence to Crotoy, whereas 
the passage lay : and also he had with him a great number of 
men of the country, and also a great number of them of Mon- 
treuil, so that they were a twelve thousand men one and other. 

When the English host was come thither, Sir Godemar du 
Fay arranged all his company to defend the passage. The King 
of England let not for all that ; but when the flood was gone, he 
commanded his marshals to enter into the water in the name of 
God and St. George. Then they that were hardy and coura- 
geous entered on both parties, and many a man reversed. There 
were some of the Frenchmen of Artois and Picardy that were as 
glad to joust in the water as on the dry land. 

The Frenchmen defended so well the passage at the issuing 
out of the water, that they had much to do. The Genoways 
did them great trouble with their cross-bows ; on the other side 
the archers of England shot so wholly together, that the French- 
men were fain to give place to the Englishmen. There was a 
sore battle, and many a noble feat of arms done on both sides. 
Finally the Englishmen passed over and assembled together in 
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the field. The King and the Prince passed, and all the lords ; 
then the Frenchmen kept none array, but departed, he that might 
best. When Sir Godemar saw that discomfiture, he fled and 
saved himself; some fled to Abbeville and some to Saint- 
Riquiers. They that were there afoot could not flee, so that 
there were slain a great number of them of Abbeville, Montreuil, 
Rue, and of Saint-Riquiers ; the chase endured more than a great 
league. And as yet all the Englishmen were not passed the 
river, and certain currours of the King of Bohemia and of Sir 
John of Hainault came on them that were behind, and took cer- 
tain horses and carriages and slew divers, or they could take 
the passage. 

The French King the same morning was departed from 
Airaines, trusting to have found the Englishmen between him 
and the river of Somme ; but when he heard how that Sir Gode- 
mar du Fay and his company were discomfited, he tarried in the 
field and demanded of his marshals what was best to do. They 
said, " Sir, ye cannot pass the river but at the bridge of Abbe- 
ville, for the flood is come in at Blanche-Taque " ; then he 
returned and lodged at Abbeville. 

The King of England, when he was past the river, he thanked 
God, and so rode forth in like manner as he did before. Then 
he called Gobin Agace and did quit him his ransom and all his 
company, and gave him a hundred nobles and a good hoi-se. 
And so the King rode forth fair and easily, and thought to have 
lodged in a great town called Noyelles ; but when he knew that 
the town pertained to the Countess d'Aumale, sister to the Lord 
Robert of Artois, the King assured the town and country as 
much as pertained to her, and so went forth : and his marshals 
rode to Crotoy on the seaside and brent the town, and found in 
the haven many ships and barks charged with wines of Poitou, 
pertaining to the merchants of Saintonge and of Rochelle ; they 
brought the best thereof to the King's host. Then one of the 
marshals rode to the gates of Abbeville and from thence to Saint- 
Riquiers, and after to the town of Rue-Saint-Esprit. This was 
on a Friday, and both battles of the marshals returned to the 
King's host about noon and so lodged all together near to Cressy 
in Ponthieu. 

The King of England was well informed how the French 
King followed after him to fight. Then he said to his company, 
" Let us take here some plot of ground, for we will go no farther 
till we have seen our enemies. I have good cause here to abide 
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them, for I am on the right heritage of the Queen my mother, 
the which land was given at her marriage : I will challenge it 
of mine adversary Philip of Valois." And because tliat he had 
not the eighth part in number of men as the French King had, 
therefore he commanded his mainshals to choose a plot of ground 
somewhat for his advantage ; and so they did, and thither the 
King and his host went. Then he sent his currours to Abbe- 
ville, to see if the French King drew that day into the field or 
not They went forth and returned again, and said how they 
could see none appearance of his coming ; then every man took 
their lodging for that day, and to be ready in the morning at the 
sound of the trumpet in the same place. This Friday the French 
King tarried still in Abbeville abiding for his company, and sent 
his two marshals to ride out to see the dealing of the English- 
men ; and at night they returned, and said how the Englishmen 
were lodged in the fields. That night the French King made a 
supper to all the chief lords that were there with him, and after 
supper the King desired them to be friends each to other. The 
King looked for the Earl of Savoy, who should come to him 
with a thousand spears, for he had received wages for a three 
months of them at Troyes in Champagne. 



OF THE ORDER OF THE ENGLISHMEN AT GRESSY. 

On the Friday, as I said before, the King of England lay in 
the fields, for the country was plentiful of wines and other 
victual, and if need had been, they had provision following in 
carts and other carriages. That night the King made a supper 
to all his chief lords of his host and made them good cheer; 
and when they were all departed to take their rest, then the 
King entered into his oratory and kneeled down before the 
altar, praying God devoutly that if he fought the next day, that 
he might achieve the journey to His honor; then about midnight 
he laid him down to rest, and in the morning he rose betimes 
and heard mass, and the Prince his son with him, and the most 
part of his company, were confessed and houseled; and after 
the mass said, he commanded eveiy man to be armed and to 
draw to the field to the same place before appointed. Then the 
King caused a park to be made by the wood-side behind his host, 
and there was set all carts and carriages, and within the park 
were all their horses, for every man was afoot; and into this 
park there was but one entry. Then be ordained three battles : 
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In the first was the young Prince of Wales, with him the Earl 
of Warwick and Oxford, the Lord Godfrey of Harcourt, Sir 
Raynold Cobham, Sir Thomas Holland, the Lord Stafford, the 
Lord of Mohun, the Lord Delaware, Sir John Chandos, Sir Bar- 
tholomew de Burghersh, Sir Robert Nevill, the Lord Thomas 
Clifford, the Lord Bonrchier, the Lord de Latimer, and divers 
other knights and squires that I cannot name ; they were an 
eight hundred men of arms and two thousand archers, and a 
thousand of other with the Welshmen ; every lord drew to the 
field appointed under his own banner and pennon. In the sec- 
ond battle was the Earl of Northampton, the Earl of Arundel, 
the Lord Ros, the Lord Lucy, the Loixi Willoughby, the Lord 
Basset, the Lord of Saint-Aubin, Sir Louis Tufton, the Lord of 
Multon, the Lord Lascelles and divers other, about an eight 
hundred men of arms and twelve hundred archers. The third 
battle had the King ; he had seven hundred men of arms and 
two thousand archers. Then the King leaped on a hobby, with 
a white rod in his hand, one of his marshals on the one hand 
and the other on the other hand : he rode from rank to rank 
desiring every man to take heed that day to his right and honor. 
He spake it so sweetly and with so good countenance and merry 
cheer, that all such as were discomfited took courage in the see- 
ing and hearing of him. And when he had thus visited all his 
battles, it was then nine of the day ; then he caused every man 
to eat and drink a little, and so they did at their leisure. And 
afterward they ordered again their battles ; then every man lay 
down on the earth and by him his salet and bow, to be the more 
fresher when their enemies should come. 



THE ORDER OP THE FRENCHMEN AT GRESSY, AND HOW THEY 
BEHELD THE DEMEANOR OF THE ENGLISHMEN. 

This Saturday the French King rose betimes and heard mass 
in Abbeville in his lodging in the abbey of St. Peter, and he 
departed after the sun-rising. When he was out of the town 
two leagues, approaching towards his enemies, some of his lords 
said to him, " Sir, it were good that ye ordered your battles, and 
let all your footmen pass somewhat on before, that they be not 
troubled with the horaemen." Then the King sent four knights, 
the Moine [of] Bazeilles, the Lord of Noyers, the Lord of Beau- 
jeu, and the Lord d'Aubigny, to ride to aview the English host; 
and so they rode so near that they might well see part of their 
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dealing. The Englishmen saw them well and knew well how 
they were come thither to aview them ; they let them alone and 
made no countenance toward them, and let them return as they 
came. And when the French King saw these four knights 
return again, he tarried till they came to him and said, '^ Sirs, 
what tidings?'* These four knights each of them looked on 
other, for there was none would speak before his companion ; 
finally the King said to [the] Moine, who pertained to the King 
of Bohemia and had done in his days so much that he was re- 
puted for one of the valiantest knights of the world, " Sir, speak 
you." Then he said : — " Sir, I shall speak, sith it pleaseth 
you, under the correction of my fellows. Sir, we have ridden 
and seen the behaving of your enemies : know ye for truth they 
are rested in three battles abiding for you. Sir, I will counsel 
you as for my part, saving your displeasure, that you and all 
your company rest here and lodge for this night ; for or they 
that be behind of your company be come hither, and or your 
battles be set in good order, it will be very late, and your peo- 
ple be weary and out of array, and ye shall find your enemies 
fresh and ready to receive you. Early in the morning ye may 
order your battles at more leisure and advise your enemies at 
more deliberation, and to regard well what way ye will assail 
them ; for, sir, surely they will abide you." 

Then the King commanded that it should be so done. Then 
his two marshals one rode before, another behind, saying to 
every banner, " Tarry and abide here in the name of God and 
St Denis." They that were foremost tarried, but they that 
were behind would not tarry, but rode forth, and said how they 
would in no wise abide till they were as far forward as the fore- 
most; and when they before saw them come on behind, then 
they rode forward again, so that the King nor his marshals could 
not rule them. So they rode without order or good array, till 
they came in sight of their enemies ; and as soon as the fore- 
most saw them they reculed them aback without good array, 
whereof they behind had marvel and were abashed, and thought 
that the foremost company had been fighting. Then they might 
have had leisure and room to have gone forward, if they had 
list ; some went forth, and some abode still. The commons, of 
whom all the ways between Abbeville and Cressy were full, 
when they saw that they were near to their enemies, they took 
their swords and cried, "Down with theml let us slay them 
alL" There is no man, though he were present at the journey, 
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that could imagine or show the truth of the evil order that was 
among the French party, and yet they were a marvelous great 
number. That I write in this book I learned it specially of the 
Englishmen, who well beheld their dealing; and also certain 
knights of Sir John of Hainault's, who was always about E^ing 
Philip, showed me as they knew. 



OP THE BATTLE OP GBESSY, AUGUST 2eth, 1346. 

The Englishmen, who were in three battles lying on the 
ground to rest them, as soon as they saw the Frenchmen ap- 
proach, they rose upon their feet fair and easily without any 
haste, and arranged their battles. The first, which was the 
Prince's battle, the archers there stood in manner of a herse and 
the men of arms in the bottom of the battle. The Earl of North- 
ampton and the Earl of Arundel with the second battle were 
on a wing in good order, ready to comfort the Prince's battle, if 
need were. 

The lords and knights of France came not to the assembly 
together in good order, for some came before and some came 
after, in such haste and evil order, that one of them did trouble 
another. When the French King saw the Englishmen his blood 
changed, and said to his marshals, "Make the Genoways go on 
before, and begin the battle, in the name of God and St. Denis." 
There were of the Genoways' cross-bows about a fifteen thou- 
sand, but they were so weary of going afoot that day a six 
leagues armed with their cross-bows, that they said to their con- 
stables, " We be not well ordered to fight iJiis day, for we be 
not in the case to do any great deed of arms : we have more 
need of rest." These words came to the Earl of Alen§on, who 
said, ^^ A man is well at ease to be charged with such a sort of 
rascals, to be faint and fail now at most need." Also the same 
season there fell a great i-ain and a clipse with a terrible thun- 
der, and before the rain there came flying over both battles a 
great number of crows for fear of the tempest coming. Then 
anon the air began to wax clear, and the sun to shine fair and 
bright, the which was right in the Frenchmen's eyen and on 
the Englishmen's backs. When the Genoways were assembled 
together and began to approach, they made a great leap and cry 
to abash the Englishmen, but they stood still and stirred not 
for all that ; then the Genoways again the second time made 
another leap and a fell cry, and stept forward a litde, and the 
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Englishmen removed not one foot ; thirdly, again thej leapt and 
cried, and went forth till they came within shot; then they shot 
fiercely with their cross-hows. Then the English archers stept 
forth one pace and let fly their arrows so wholly [together] and 
so thick, tiiat it seemed snow. When the Genoways felt the 
arrows piercing through heads, arms, and breasts, many of them 
cast down their cross-bows, and did cut their strings and returned 
discomfited. When the French King saw them fly away, he said, 
^Slay these rascals, for they shall let and trouble us without 
reason." Then ye should have seen the men of arms dash in 
among them and killed a great number of them ; and ever still 
the Englishmen shot whereas they saw thickest press : the sharp 
arrows ran into the men of arms and into their horses, and many 
fell, horse and men, among the Genoways, and when they were 
down, they could not relieve again ; the press was so thick that 
one overthrew another. And also among the Englishmen there 
were certain rascals that went afoot with great knives, and they 
went in among the men of arms and slew and murdered many 
as they lay on the ground, both earls, barons, knights, and 
squires ; whereof the King of England was after displeased, for 
he had rather they had been taken prisoners. 

The valiant King of Bohemia called Charles of Luxembourg, 
son to the noble Emperor Henry of Luxembourg, for all that he 
was nigh blind, when he understood the order of the battle, he 
said to them about him, ^^ Where is the Lord Charles my son ? " 
His men said, " Sir, we cannot tell ; we think he be fighting." 
Then he said, " Sirs, ye are my men, my companions and friends 
in this journey : I require you bring me so far forward that I 
may strike one stroke with my sword." They said they would 
do his commandment, and to the intent that they should not 
lose him in the press, they tied all their reins of their bridles 
each to other and set the King before to accomplish his desire, 
and so they went on their enemies. The Lord Charles of Bohe- 
mia his son, who wrote himself King of Almaine and bare the 
arms, he came in good order to the battle ; but when he saw 
that the matter went awry on their party, he departed, I cannot 
tell you which way. The King his father was so far forward 
that he strake a stroke with his sword, yea, and more than four, 
and fought valiantly, and so did his company ; and they adven- 
tured themselves so forward that they were there all slain, and 
the next day they were found in the place about the King, and 
all their horses tied to each other. 

VOL. IX. — 25 
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The Earl of Alenf on came to the battle right ordinately and 
fought with the Englishmen, and the Earl of Flanders also on 
his part. These two lords with their companies coasted the 
English archers and came to the Prince's battle, and there fought 
valiantly long. The French King would fain have come thither, 
when he saw their banners, but there was a gi*eat hedge of 
archers before him. The same day the French King had given 
a great black courser to Sir John of Hainault, and he made the 
Lord Thierry of Senzeille to ride on him and to bear his banner. 
The same horse took the bridle in the teeth and brought him 
through all the currours of the Englishmen, and as he would 
have returned again, he fell in a great dike and was sore hurt, 
and had been there dead, an his page had not been, who fol- 
lowed him through all the battles and saw where his master lay 
in the dike, and had none other let but for his horse ; for the 
Englishmen would not issue out of their battle for taking of any 
prisoner. Then the page alighted and relieved his master : then 
he went not back again the same way that they came ; there was 
too many in his way. 

This battle between Broye and Cressy this Saturday was right 
cruel and fell, and many a feat of arms done that came not to 
my knowledge. In the night divers knights and squires lost 
their masters, and sometime came on the Englishmen, who re- 
ceived them in such wise that they were ever nigh slain ; for 
there was none taken to mercy nor to ransom, for so the English- 
men were determined. 

In the morning the day of the battle certain Frenchmen and 
Almains perforce opened the archers of the Prince's battle, and 
came and fought with the men of arms hand to hand. Then the 
second battle of the Englishmen came to succor the Prince's 
battle, the which was time, for they had as then much ado; 
and they with the Prince sent a messenger to the King, who 
was on a little windmill hill. Then the knight said to the King, 
" Sir, the Earl of Warwick and the Earl of Oxford, Sir Raynold 
Cobham and other, such as be about the Prince your son, are 
fiercely fought withal and are sore handled ; wherefore they de- 
sire you that you and your battle will come and aid them ; for if 
the Frenchmen increase, as they doubt they will, your son and 
they shall have much ado." Then the King said, " Is my son 
dead, or hurt, or on the earth felled ? " " No, sir," quoth the 
knight, "but he is hardly matched; wherefore he hath need of 
your aid." " Well," said the King, " return to him and to them 
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that sent you hither, and saj to them that they send no more to 
me for any adventure that falleth, as long as my son is alive : 
and also say to them that they suffer him this day to win his 
spurs ; for if God be pleased, I will this journey be his and the 
honor thereof, and to them that be about him." Then the 
knight returned again to them and showed the King's words, 
the which greatly encouraged them, and repoined in that they 
had sent to the King as they did. 

Sir Godfrey of Harcourt would gladly that the Earl of Har- 
court, his broker, might have been saved; for he heard say by 
them that saw his banner how that he was there in the field on 
the French party : but Sir Godfrey could not come to him be- 
times, for he was slain or he could come at him, and so was 
also the Earl of Aumale his nephew. In another place the 
Earl of Alengon and the Earl of Flanders fought valiantly, 
every lord under his own banner; but finally they could not 
resist against the puissance of the Englishmen, and so there 
they were also slain, and divers other knights and squires. 
Also the Earl Louis of Blois, nephew to the French King, and 
the Duke of Lorraine, fought under their banners ; but at last 
they were closed in among a company of Englishmen and 
Welshmen, and there were slain for all their prowess. Also 
there was slain the Earl of Auxerre, the Earl of Saint-Pol, and 
many other. 

In the evening the French King, who had left about him no 
more than a threescore persons, one and other, whereof Sir John 
of Hainault was one, who had remounted once the King, for his 
horse was slain with an arrow, then he said to the King, " Sir, 
depart hence, for it is time ; lose not yourself willfully : if ye 
have loss at this time, ye shall recover it again another season." 
And so he took the King's horse by the bridle and led him away 
in a manner perforce. Then the King rode till he came to the 
castle of Broye. The gate was closed, because it was by that 
time dark : then the King called the captain, who came to the 
walls and said, " Who is that calleth there this time of night?" 
Then the King said, " Open your gate quickly, for this is the 
fortune of France." The captain knew then it was the King, 
and opened the gate and let down the bridge. Then the King 
entered, and he had with him but five barons. Sir John of 
Hainault, Sir Charles of Montmorency, the Lord of Beaujeu, 
the Lord d'Aubigny, and the Lord of Montsault. 
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JAMES ANTHONY FROUDE. 

James Anthony Froxjde, an eminent English historian and 
biographer, bom at Partington, Devonshire, April 23, 1818 ; died 
Oct. 20, 1894. He was educated at Westminster School, and at 
Oriel College, Oxford, and in 1842 became a Fellow of Exeter 
College. In 1844 he was ordained a deacon in the Established 
Church, and for some time was reckoned as one of the High Church 
party of whom J. H. Newman was a leader. He wrote many bi- 
ographies in the series entitled " Lives of the English Saints." In 
1847 he published anonymously a volume of fiction entitled 
"Shadows of the Clouds." In 1848 appeared his "Nemesis of 
Eaith," which evinced that he had come to differ widely from the 
doctrines of the Anglican' Church. He resigned his Fellowship, and 
was obliged to give up an appointment which he had received of a 
teachership in Tasmania. After this, for some years, he wrote 
largely for the Westminster Review and for Fraser^s Magazine, He 
had in the meantime begun his " History of England from the Fall 
of Wolsey to the Defeat of the Spanish Armada." This History 
extends to twelve volumes, of which the first two appeared in 1856, 
and the last two in 1870. In 1867 he put forth a volume of " Short 
Studies on Great Subjects." In 1872, he made a lecturing tour in 
the United States. In 1874 Mr. Froude was commissioned by the 
Secretary of State for the Colonies to visit the Cape of Good 
Hope in order to investigate the causes which led to the Kaffir in- 
surrection. He has also written: "The English in Ireland in the 
Eighteenth Century" (1871-1874); "Caesar, a Sketch" (1879); 
" Biography of Thomas Carlyle " (1882-1884), and " Oceana " an ac- 
count of a tour through the British Colonial possessions (1886). 
Besides writing the " Biography of Carlyle," he edited his " Remi- 
niscences." 

His last works include: "The English in the West Indies" 
(1888) ; " Two Chiefs of Dunboy," an Irish romance (1889) ; " Life 
of Lord Beaconsfield" (1890); "The Divorce of Catherine of 
Aragon" (1891); "Story of the Armada" (1892); "Life and 
Letters of Erasmus " (1894). He became Regius Professor of His- 
tory in the University of Oxford in 1892. 
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Thb Death of Thomas Bbgkbt. 

(From ** Short Stodies on Great Subjects.'*) 

Thb knights were introduced. They advanced. The arch- 
bishop neither spoke nor looked at them, but continued talking 
to a monk who was next him. He himself was sitting on a bed. 
The rest of the party present were on the floor. The knights 
seated themselves in the same manner, and for a few moments 
there was silence. Then Becket's black, restless eye glanced 
from one to the other. He slightly noticed Tracy ; and Fitz- 
urse said a few unrecorded sentences to him, which ended with 
" (jod help you 1 " To Becket's friends the words sounded like 
insolence. They may have meant no more than pity for the 
deliberate fool who was forcing destruction upon himself. 

Becket's face flushed. Fitzurse went on, "We bring you 
the commands of the Eang beyond the sea; will you hear us in 
public or in private ? " Becket said he cared not. ^^ In private, 
then," said Fitzurse. The monks thought afterwards that Fitz- 
urse had meant to kill the archbishop where he sat. If the 
knights had entered the palace, thronged as it was with men, 
with any such intention, they would scarcely have left their 
swords behind them. The room was cleared, and a short alter- 
cation followed, of which, nothing is known save that it ended 
speedily in high words on both sides. Becket called in his 
clergy again, his lay servants being excluded, and bade Fitzurse 
go on. " Be it so," Sir Reginald said. " Listen then, to what 
the King says. When the peace was made, he put aside all his 
complaints against you. He allowed you to return, as you de- 
sired, free to your see. You have now added contempt to your 
other offenses. You have broken the treaty. You have allowed 
your pride to tempt you to defy your lord and master to your 
own sorrow. You have censured the bishops by whose admin- 
istration the Prince was crowned. You have pronounced an 
anathema against the King's ministers, by whose advice he is 
guided in the management of the empire. You have made it 
plain that if you could you would take the Prince's crown from 
him. Your plots and contrivances to attain your ends are no- 
torious to all men* Say, then, will you attend us to the King's 
presence, and there answer for yourself? For this we aro 
sent." 

The archbishop declared that he had never wished any hurt 
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to the Prince. The King had no occasion to be displeased if 
crowds came about him in the towns and cities, after haying 
been so long deprived of his presence. If he had done any 
wrong he would make satisfaction, but he protested against 
being suspected of intentions which had never entered his 
mind. 

Fitzurse did not enter into an altercation with him, but con- 
tinued: — "The King commands further that you and your 
clerks repair without delay to the young King's presence, and 
swear allegiance, and promise to amend your faults/' 

The archbishop's temper was fast rising, " I will do what- 
ever may be reasonable," he said, " but I tell you plainly, the 
King shall have no oaths from me, nor from any one of my 
clergy. There has been too much perjury already. I have 
absolved many, with God's help, who had perjured themselves. 
I will absolve the rest when he permits." 

" I understand you to say that you will not obey," said Fitz- 
urse, and went on in the same tone : — " The King commands 
you to absolve the bishops whom you have excommunicated 
without his permission " (ah»que licentid iud). 

" The Pope sentenced the bishops," the archbishop said. "If 
you are not pleased, you must go to him. The affair is none 
of mine." 

Fitzurse said it had been done at his instigation, which he 
did not deny ; but he proceeded to reassert that the King had 
given his permission. He had complained at the time of the 
peace of the injury which he had suffered in the coronation, 
and the King had told him that he might obtain from the Pope 
any satisfaction for which he liked to ask. 

If this was all the consent which the King had given, the 
pretense of his authority was inexcusable. Fitzurse could 
scarce hear the archbishop out with patience. " Ay, ay I " said 
he ; " will you make the King out to be a traitor, then ? The 
King gave you leave to excommunicate the bishops when they 
were acting by his own order I It is more than we can bear 
to listen to such monstrous accusations.*' 

John of Salisbury tried to check the archbishop's imprudent 
tongue, and whispered to him to speak to the knights in pri- 
vate; but when the passion was on him, no mule was more 
ungovernable than Becket. Drawing to a conclusion, Fitzurse 
said to him : — " Since you refuse to do any one of those things 
which the King requires of you, his final commands are that 
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you and jour clergj shall forthwith depart out of this realm 
and out of his dominions, never more to return. You have 
broken the peace, and the King cannot trust you again." 

Becket answered wildly that he would not go — never again 
would he leave England. Nothing but death should now part 
him from his church. Stung by the reproach of ill-faith, he 
poured out the catalogue of his own injuries. He had been 
promised restoration, and instead of restoration he had been 
robbed and insulted. Ranulf de Broc had laid an embargo on 
his wine. Robert de Broc had cut off his mule's tail; and now 
the knights had come to menace him. 

De Morville said that if he had suffered any wrong he had 
only to appeal to the Council, and justice would be done. 

Becket did not wish for the Council's justice. ^'I have 
complained enough," he said; ^^so many wrongs are daily 
heaped upon me that I could not find meissengers to carry 
the tale of them. I am refused access to the court. Neither 
one king nor the other will do me right. I will endure it no 
more. I will use my own powers as archbishop, and no child 
of man shall prevent me." 

*' You will lay the re^lm under interdict, then, and excom- 
municate the whole of us ?" said Fitzurse. 

*^ So God help me," said one of the others, ^^ he shall not do 
that. He has excommunicated over-many already. We have 
borne too long with him." 

The knights sprang to their feet, twisting their gloves and 
swinging their arms. The archbishop rose. In the general 
noise words could no longer be accurately heard. At length 
the knights moved to leave the room, and addressing the arch- 
bishop's attendants, said, ^^In the King's name we command 
you to see that this man does not escape." 

"Do you think I shall fly, then?" cried the archbishop. 
"Neither for the King nor for any living man will I fly. You 
cannot be more ready to kill me than I am to die. . • . Here 
you will find me," he shouted, following them to the door as 
they went out, and calling after them. Some of his friends 
thought that he had asked De Morville to come back and speak 
quietly with him, but it was not so. He returned to his seat, 
still excited and complaining. 

"My lord," said John of Salisbury to him, "it is strange 
that you will never be advised. What occasion was there for 
you to go after these men and exasperate them with your bitter 
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speeches ? You would have done better, surely, by being quiet 
and giving them a milder answer. They mean no good, and 
you only commit yourself." 

The archbishop sighed, and said, ^^ I have done with advice. 
I know what I have before me." 

It was four o'clock when the knights entered. It was now 
nearly five ; and unless there were lights the room must have 
been almost dark. Beyond the archbishop's chamber was an 
anteroom, beyond the anteroom the hall. The knights, passing 
through the hall into the quadrangle, and thence to the lodge, 
cfidled their men to arms. The great gate was closed. A 
mounted guard was stationed outside, with orders to allow no 
one to go out or in. The knights threw off their cloaks and 
buckled on their swords. This was the work of a few minutes. 
From the cathedral tower the vesper bell was begfinning to 
sound. The archbishop had seated himself to recover from the 
agitation of the preceding scene, when a breathless monk rushed 
in to say that the knights were arming. ^^ Who cares ? Let them 
arm," was all that the archbishop said. His clergy was less in- 
different. If the archbishop was ready for death, they were not. 
The door from the hall into the court was closed and barred, 
and a short respite was thus secured. The intention of the 
knights, it may be presumed, was to seize the archbishop and 
carry him off to Saltwood or to De Morville's castle at Knares- 
borough, or perhaps to Normandy. Coming back to execute 
their purpose, they found themselves stopped by the hall door. 
To burst it open would require time ; the anteroom between 
the hall and the archbishop's apartments opened by an oriel 
window and an outside stair into a garden. Robert de Broc, 
who knew the house well, led the way to it in the dark. The 
steps were broken, but a ladder was standing against the win- 
dow, by which the knights mounted, and the crash of the falling 
casement told the fluttered group about the archbishop that 
their enemies were upon them. There was still a moment 
The party who entered by the window, instead of turning 
into the archbishop's room, first went into the hall to open the 
door and admit their comrades. From the archbishop's room a 
second passage, little used, opened into the northwest comer of 
the cloister, and from the cloister there was a way into. the 
north transept of the cathedral. The cry was " To the church ! 
To the church I" There at least there would be immediate 
safety. 
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The archbishop had told the knights that they would find 
him where they left him. He did not choose to show fear; or 
he was afraid, as some thought, of losing his martyrdom. He 
would not move. The bell had ceased. They reminded him 
that vespera had begun, and that he ought to be in the cathe- 
dral. Half yielding, half i*esisting, his friends swept him down 
the passage into the cloister. His cross had been forgotten in 
the haste. He refused to stir till it was fetched and carried 
before him as usual. Then only, himself incapable of fear, and 
rebuking the terror of the rest, he advanced deliberately to the 
door into the south transept. His train was scattered behind 
him, all along the cloister from the passage leading out of the 
palace. As he entered the church, cries were heard, from which 
it became plain that the knights had broken into the arch- 
bishop's room, had found the passage, and were following him. 
Almost immediately Fitzurse, Tracy, De Morville, and Le 
Breton wero discerned in the dim light, coming through the 
cloister in their armor, with drawn swords, and axes in their 
left hands. A company of men-at-arms was behind them. In 
front they were driving before them a frightened flock of 
monks. 

From the middle of the transept in which the archbishop 
was standing, a single pillar rose into the roof. On the eastern 
side of it opened a chapel of St. Benedict, in which were the 
tombs of several of the old primates. On the west, running of 
course parallel to the nave, was a Lady chapel. Behind the 
pillar, steps led up into the choir, where voices were already 
singing vespers. A faint light may have been reflected into 
the transept from the choir tapers, and candles may perhaps 
have been burning before the altars in the two chapels; of light 
from without through the windows at that hour there could 
have been none. Seeing the knights coming on, the clergy who 
had entered with the archbishop closed the door and barred it. 
" What do you fear ? '* he cried in a clear, loud voice. " Out of 
the way, you coward ! the Church of God must not be made a 
fortress." He stepped back and reopened the door with his 
own hands, to let in the trembling wretches who had been shut 
out among the wolves. They rushed past him, and scattered 
in the hiding-places of the vast sanctuary, in the crypt, in the 
galleries, or behind the tombs. All, or almost all, even of his 
closest friends, — William of Canterbury, Benedict, John of 
Salisbury himself, — forsook him to shift for themselves, ad- 
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mitting frankly that they were unworthy of martyrdom. The 
archbishop was left alone with his chaplain Fitzstephen, Robert 
of Merton his old master, and Edward Grim, the stranger from 
Cambridge, — or perhaps with Grim only, who says that he was 
the only one who stayed, and was the only one certainly who 
showed any sign of courage. A cry had been raised in the 
choir that armed men were breaking into the cathedral. The 
vespers ceased; the few monks assembled left their seats and 
rushed to the edge of the transept, looking wildly into the 
darkness. 

The archbishop was on the fourth step beyond the central 
pillar ascending into the choir, when the knights came in. The 
outline of his figure may have been just visible to them, if light 
fell upon it from candles in the Lady chapel. Fitzurse passed 
to the right of the pillar, De Morville, Tracy, and Le Breton to 
the left. Robert de Broc, and Hugh Mauclerc, another apostate 
priest, remained at the door by which they entered. A voice 
cried, "Where is the traitor? Where is Thomas Becket?" 
There was silence; such a name could not be acknowledged. 
" Where is the archbishop? " Fitzurse shouted. " I am here, 
the archbishop replied, descending the steps, and meeting the 
knights full in the face. " What do you want with me ? I am 
not afraid of your swords. I will not do what is unjust." The 
knights closed round him. "Absolve the persons whom you 
have excommunicated," they said, "and take off the suspen- 
sions." "They have made no satisfaction," he answered; "I 
will not." " Then you shall die as you have deserved," they 
said. 

They had not meant to kill him — certainly not at that time 
and in fliat place. One of them touched him on the shoulder 
with the flat of his sword, and hissed in his ears, " Fly, or you 
are a dead man." There was still time; with a few steps he 
would have been lost in the gloom of the cathedral, and could 
have concealed him in any one of a hundred hiding-places. But 
he was careless of life, and he felt that his time was come. " I 
am ready to die," he said. " May the Church through my blood 
obtain peace and liberty 1 I charge you in the name of God that 
you hurt no one here but me." 

The people from the town were now pouring into the cathe- 
dral ; De Morville was keeping them back with difficulty at the 
head of the steps from the choir, and there was danger of a res- 
cue. Fitzurse seized him, meaning to drag him off as a prisoner^ 
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He had been calm so far; his pride rose at the indignity of an 
arrest. ^^ Touch me not^ thou abominable wretch I " he said, 
wrenching his cloak out of Fitzurse's grasp. ^^ Off, thou pander, 
thou ! " Le Breton and Fitzurse grasped him again, and tried 
to force him upon Tracy's back. He grappled with Tracy and 
flung him to the ground, and then stood with his back against 
the pillar, Edward Grim supporting him. Fitzurse, stung by 
the foul epithet which Becket had thrown at him, swept his 
sword over him and dashed off his cap. Tracy, rising from the 
pavement, struck direct at his head. Grim raised his arm and 
caught the blow. The arm fell broken, and the one friend found 
faithful sank back disabled against the wall. The sword with 
its remaining force wounded the archbishop above the forehead, 
and the blood trickled down his face. Standing fiimly, with 
his hands clasped, he bent his neck for the death-stroke, saying 
in a low voice, "I am prepared to die for Christ and for his 
Church." These were his last words. Tracy again struck him. 
He fell forward upon his knees and hands. In that position 
Le Breton dealt him a blow which severed the scalp from the 
head and broke the sword against the stone, saying, ^^ Take that 
for my Lord William." De Broc or Mauclerc — the needless 
ferocity was attributed to both of them — strode forward from 
the cloister door, set his foot on the neck of the dead lion, and 
spread the brains upon the pavement with his sword's point. 
" We may go," he said ; " the traitor is dead, and will trouble us 
no more." 

Such was the murder of Becket, the echoes of which are still 
heard across seven centuries of time, and which, be the final 
judgment upon it what it may, has its place among the most 
enduring incidents of English history. Was Becket a martjrr, 
or was he justly executed as a traitor to his sovereign ? Even 
in that supreme moment of terror and wonder, opinions were 
divided among his own monks. That very night Grim heard 
one of them say, " He is no martjrr, he is justly served." An- 
other said — scarcely feeling, perhaps, the meaning of the words, 
— ** He wished to be king and more than king. Let him be 
king, let him be king." Whether the cause for which he died 
was to prevail, or whether the sacrifice had been in vain, hung 
on the answer which would be given to this momentous ques- 
tion. In a few days or weeks an answer came in a form to 
which in that age no rejoinder was possible; and the only 
uncertainty which remained at Canterbury was whether it was 
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lawful to use the ordinaij prayers for the repose of the dead 
man's soul, or whether, in consequence of the astounding mira- 
cles which were instantly worked by his remains, the Pope's 
judgment ought not to be anticipated, and the archbishop ought 
not to be at once adored as a saint in heaven. 



On a SmiNO at a Railway Station. 

SoMB years ago I was traveling by railway, no matter whence 
or whither. I was in a second-class carriage. We had been 
long on the road, and had still some distance before us, when 
one evening our journey was brought unexpectedly to an end 
by the train running into a siding. The guards opened the 
doors, we were told that we could proceed no further, and were 
required to alight. The passengers were numerous, and of all 
ranks and sorts. There were third class, second, first, with sa- 
loon carriages for several great persons of high distinction. We 
had ministers of State, judges on circuit, directors, leading men 
of business, idle young men of family who were out amusing 
themselves, an archbishop, several ladies, and a duke and duch- 
ess with their suite. These favored travelers had Pullman cars 
to themselves, and occupied as much room as was allotted to 
scores of plebeians. I had amused myself for several dsys in 
observing the luxurious appurtenances by which they were pro- 
tected against discomfort, — the piles of cushions and cloaks, 
the baskets of dainties, the novels and magazines to pass away 
the time, and the profound attention which they met with from 
the conductors and station-masters on the line. The rest of us 
were a miscellaneous crowd, — commercial people, lawyers, ar- 
tists, men of letters, tourists moving about for pleasure or 
because they had nothing to do ; and in third-class carriages, 
artisans and laborers in search of work, women looking for hus- 
bands or for service, or beggars fljring from starvation in one 
part of the world to find it follow them like their shadows, let 
them go where they pleased. All these were huddled together, 
feeding hardly on such poor provisions as they carried with 
them or could pick up at the stopping-places. No more con- 
sideration was shown them than if tiiey had been so many 
cattle. But they were merry enough: songs and sounds of 
laughter came from their windows, and notwithstanding aU 
their conveniences, the languid-looking fine people in the large 
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compartments seemed to me to get through their journey with 
less enjoyment after all than their poor fellow travelers. These 
last appeared to be of tougher texture, to care less for being 
jolted and shaken, to be better humored and kinder to one an- 
other. They had found life go hard with them wherever they 
had been, and not being accustomed to have everything which 
they wished for, they were less selfish and more considerate. 

The intimation that our journey was for the present at an 
end came on most of us as an unpleasant surprise. The gran- 
dees got out in a high state of indignation. They called for 
their servants, but their servants did not hear them, or laughed 
and passed on. The conductors had forgotten to be obsequi- 
ous. All classes on the platform were suddenly on a level. 
A beggar woman hustled the duchess, as she was standing 
astonished because her maid had left her to carry her own bag. 
The patricians were pushed about among the crowd with no 
more concern than if they had been common mortals. They 
demanded loudly to see the station-master. The minister com- 
plained angrily of the delay; an important negotiation would 
be imperiled by his detention, and he threatened the company 
with the displeasure of his department. A consequential 
youth who had just heard of the death of his elder brother was 
flying home to take his inheritance. A great lady had secured, 
as she had hoped, a brilliant match for her daughter; her work 
over, she had been at the baths to recover from the dissipation 
of the season; difficulty had arisen unlocked for, and unless 
she was at hand to remove it the worst consequences might be 
feared. A banker declared that the credit of a leading com- 
mercial house might fail, unless he could be at home on the 
day fixed for his return ; he alone could save it. A solicitor 
had the evidence in his portmanteau which would determine 
the succession to the lands and title of an ancient family. An 
elderly gentleman was in despair about his young wife, whom 
he had left at home; he had made a will by which she was 
to lose his fortune if she married again after his death, but the 
will was lying in his desk unsigned. The archbishop was on 
his way to a synod, where the great question was to be dis- 
cussed whether gas might be used at the altar instead of 
candles. The altar candles were blessed before they were 
used, and the doubt was whether gas could be blessed. The 
right reverend prelate conceived that if the gas tubes were 
made in the shape of candles the difficulty could be got over, 
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but he feared that without his moderating influence the majority 
might come to a rash decision. 

All these persons were clamoring oyer their various anxi- 
eties with the most naive frankness, the truth coming freely 
out, whatever it might be. One distinguished-looking lady 
in deep mourning, with a sad, gentle face, alone was resigned 
and hopeful. It seemed that her husband had been stopped 
not long before at the same station. She thought it possible 
that she might meet him again. 

The station-master listened to the complaints with com- 
posed indifference. He told the loudest that they need not 
alarm themselves. The State would survive the absence of the 
minister. The minister, in fact, was not thinking of the State 
at all, but of the party triumph which he expected; and the 
peerage which was to be his reward, the station-master said, 
would now be of no use to him. The youth had a second 
brother who would succeed instead of him, and the tenants 
would not be inconvenienced by the change. The fine lady's 
daughter would marry to her own liking instead of her mother's, 
and would be all the happier for it. The commercial house 
was already insolvent, and the longer it lasted the more inno- 
cent people would be ruined by it. The boy whom the lawyer 
intended to make into a rich baronet was now working indus- 
triously at school, and would grow up a useful man. If a great 
estate fell in to him he would be idle and dissolute. The old 
man might congratulate himself that he had escaped so soon 
from the scrape into which he had fallen. His wife would 
marry an adventurer, and would suffer worse from inheriting 
his fortune. The archbishop was commended for his anxiety. 
His solution of the candle problem was no doubt an excellent 
one ; but his clergy were now provided with a harmless sub- 
ject to quarrel over, and if it was adopted they might fall out 
over something else which might be seriously mischievous. 

"Do you mean, then, that you are not going to send us for- 
ward at all?" the minister inquired sternly. 

"You will see," the station-master answered with a curious 
short laugh. I observed that he looked more gently at the 
lady in mourning. She had said nothing, but he knew what 
was in her mind, and though he held out no hope in words 
that her wish would be gratified, he smiled sadly, and the irony 
passed out of his face. 

The crowd meanwhile were standing about the platform. 
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whistling tunes or amusing themselves, not ill-naturedly at 
the distress of their grand companions. Something consider- 
able was happening. But they had so long experienced the 
ups and downs of things that they were prepared for what 
fortune might send. They had not expected to find a Paradise 
where they were going, and one place might be as good as 
another. They had nothing belonging to them except the 
clothes they stood in and their bits of skill in their different 
trades. Wherever men were, there would be need of cobblers, 
and tailors, and smiths, and carpenters. If not, they might fall 
on their feet somehow, if there was work to be done of any sort. 

Presently a bell rang, a door was flung open, and we were 
ordered into a waiting-room, where we were told that our lug- 
g^age was to be examined. It was a large, barely furnished 
apartment, like the salle d ^attente at the Northern Railway Sta- 
tion at Paris. A rail ran across, behind which we were all 
penned ; opposite to us was the usual long table, on which were 
piled boxes, bags, and portmanteaus, and behind them stood a 
row of ofl5cials, in a plain uniform with gold bands round their 
caps, and the dry peremptory manner which passengers accus- 
tomed to deference so particularly dislike. At their backs was a 
screen extending across the room, reaching half-way to the ceil- 
ing ; in the rear of it there was apparently an oflSce. 

We each looked to see that our particular belongings were 
safe, but we were surprised to find that we could recognize none 
of them. Packages there were in plenty, alleged to be the prop- 
erty of the passengers who had come in by the train. They were 
arranged in the three classes, — first, second, and third, — but the 
proportions were inverted : most of it was labeled as the luggage 
of the travelers in fustian, who had brought nothing with them 
but what they carried in their hands ; a moderate heap stood 
where the second-class luggage should have been, and some of 
superior quality ; but none of us could make out the shapes of 
our own trunks. As to the graxid ladies and gentlemen, the in- 
numerable articles which I had seen put as theirs into the van 
were nowhere to be found. A few shawls and cloaks lay upon 
the planks, and that was all. There was a loud outcry ; but the 
officials were accustomed to it, and took no notice. The station- 
master, who was still in charge of us, said briefly that the saloon 
luggage would be sent forward in the next train. The late 
owners would have no more use for it, and it would be delivered 
to their friends. 
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The late owners I Were we no longer actual owners, ihen? 
My indiyidual loss was not great, and besides, it might be made 
up to me ; for I saw my name on a strange box on the table, 
and being of curious disposition, the singularity of the adventure 
made it interesting to me. The consternation of the rest was 
indescribable. The minister supposed that he had fallen among 
communists, who disbelieved in property, and was beginning a 
speech on the elementary conditions of society ; when silence 
was called, and the third-class passengers were ordered to ad- 
vance, that their boxes might be opened. Each man had his 
own carefully docketed. The lids flew off, and within, instead 
of clothes, and shoes, and dressing apparatus, and money, and 
jewels, and such-like, were simply samples of the work which he 
had done in his life. There was an account-book also, in which 
were entered the number of days which he had worked, the num- 
ber and size of the fields, etc., which he had drained and inclosed 
and plowed, the crops which he had reaped, the walls which he 
had built, the met£d which he had dug out and smelted and 
fashioned into articles of use to mankind, the leather which he 
had tanned, the clothes which he had woven, — all entered with 
punctual exactness ; and on the opposite page, the wages which 
he had received, and the share which had been allotted to him 
of the good things which he had helped to create. 

Besides his work, so specifically called, there were his actions, 
— his affection for his parents or his wife and children, his self- 
denials, his charities, his purity, his truth, his honesty ; or it 
might be ugly catalogues of sins and oaths and drunkenness and 
brutality. But inquiry into action was reserved for a second 
investigation before a higher commissioner. The first examina- 
tion was confined to the literal work done by each man for the 
general good, — how much he had contributed, and how much 
society had done for him in return ; and no one, it seemed, could 
be allowed to go any further without a certificate of having 
passed this test satisfactorily. With the workmen, the balance 
in most instances was found enormously in their favor. The 
state of the case was so clear that the scrutiny was rapidly got 
over, and they and their luggage were passed in to the higher 
court. A few were found whose boxes were empty, who had 
done nothing useful all their lives, and had subsisted by begging 
and stealing. These were ordered to stand aside till the rest of 
us had been disposed of. 

The saloon passengers were taken next. Most of them, who 
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had nothing at all to show, were called np together and were 
asked what they had to say for themselves. A well-dressed 
gentleman, who spoke for the rest, said that the whole investi- 
gation was a mystery to him. He and his friends had been bom 
to good fortunes, and had found themselves, on entering upon 
life, amply provided for. They had never been told that work 
was required of them, either work with their hands or work with 
their heads, — in fact, work of any kind. It was right of course 
for the poor to work, because they could not honestly live other- 
wise. For themselves, they had spent their time in amusements, 
generally innocent. They had paid for everything which they 
had consumed. They had stolen nothing, taken nothing from 
any man by violence or fraud. They had kept the Command- 
ments, all ten of them, from the time when they were old enough 
to understand them. The speaker, at least, declared that he had 
no breach of any Commandment on his own conscience, and he 
believed that he might say as much of his companions. They 
were superior people, who had been always looked up to and 
well spoken of ; and to call upon them to show what they had 
done was against reason and equity. 

** Gentlemen," said the chief oflScial, "we have heard this 
many times; yet as often as it is repeated we feel fresh astonish- 
ment. You have been in a world where work is the condition 
of life. Not a meal can be had by any man that some one has 
not worked to produce. Those who work deserve to eat; those 
who do not work deserve to starve. There are but three ways 
of living: by working, by stealing, or by begging. Those who 
have not lived by the first have lived by one of the other two. 
And no matter how superior you think yourselves, you will not 
pass here till you have something of your own to produce. You 
have had your wages beforehand — ample wages, as you ac- 
knowledge yourselves. What have you to show?" 

" Wages 1" the speaker said: " we are not hired servants; 
we received no wages. What we spent was our own. All the 
orders we received were that we were not to do Mrrong, We 
have done no wrong. I appeal to the higher court." 

But the appeal could not be received. To aU who presented 
themselves with empty boxes, no matter who they were, or how 
excellent their characters appeared to one another, there was 
the irrevocable answer — "No admittance, till you come better 
furnished." All who were in this condition, the duke and 
duchess among them, were ordered to stand aside with the 

TOUIX.— M 
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thieves. The duchess declared that she had given the finest 
parties in the season, and as it was universally agreed that they 
had been the most tedious, and that no one had found any 
pleasure there, a momentary doubt rose whether they might not 
have answered some useful purpose in disgusting people with 
such modes of entertainment; but no evidence of this was forth- 
coming: the world had attended them because the world had 
nothing else to do, and she and her guests had been alike un- 
profitable. Thus the large majority of the saloon passengers 
was disposed of. The minister, the archbishop, the lawyer, the 
banker, and others who although they had no material work 
credited to them had yet been active and laborious in their 
different callings, were passed to the superior judges. 

Our turn came next, — ours of the second class, — and a 
motley gathering we were. Busy we must all have been, from 
the multitude of articles which we found assigned to us: manu- 
facturers with their wares, solicitors with their law-suits, doc- 
tors and clergymen with the bodies and souls which they had 
saved or lost, authors with their books, painters and sculptors 
with their pictures and statues. But the hard test was applied 
to all that we had produced, — the wages which we had received 
on one side, and the value of our exertions to mankind on the 
other, — and imposing as our performances looked when laid 
out to be examined, we had been paid, most of us, out of all 
proportion to what we were found to have deserved. I was re- 
minded of a large compartment in the Paris Exhibition, where 
an active gentleman, wishing to show the state of English lit- 
erature, had collected copies of every book, review, pamphlet, 
or newspaper which had been published in a single year. The 
bulk was overwhelming, but the figures were only decimal 
points, and the worth of the whole was a fraction above zero. 
A few of us were turned back summarily among the thieves and 
the fine gentlemen and ladies: speculators who had done noth- 
ing but handle money which had clung to their fingers in pass- 
ing through them, divines who had preached a morality which 
they did not practice, and fluent orators who had made speeches 
which they knew to be nonsense ; philosophers who had spun 
out of moonshine systems of the universe, distinguished plead- 
ers who had defeated justice while they established points of 
law, writers of books upon subjects of which they knew enough 
to mislead their readers, purveyors of luxuries which had added 
nothing to human health or strength, physicians and apothe- 
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caries who had pretended to knowledge which they knew that 
they did not possess, — these all, as the contents of their boxes 
bore witness against them, were thrust back into the rejected 
herd. 

There were some whose account stood better, as having at 
least produced something of real merit, but they were cast on 
the point of wages: modest excellence had come badly off; the 
plausible and unscrupulous had thriyen and grown rich. It was 
tragical, and evidently a surprise to most of us, to see how 
mendacious we had been : how we had sanded our sugar, watered 
our milk, scamped our carpentering and mason's work, literally 
and metaphorically ; how in all things we had been thinking less 
of producing good work than of the profit which we could make 
out of it ; how we had sold ourselves to tell lies and act them, 
because the public found lies pleasant and truth expensive and 
troublesome. Some of us were manifest rogues, who had bought 
cheap and sold dear, had used false measures and weights, had 
made dotton pass for wool, and hemp for silk, and tin for silver. 
The American peddler happened to be in the party, who had put 
a rind upon a grindstone and had sold it as a cheese. These 
were promptly sifted out and placed with their fellows ; only 
persons whose services were on the whole greater than the pay 
which they had received were allowed their certificates. When 
my own box was opened, I perceived that though the wages had 
been small, the work done seemed smaller still ; and I was sur- 
prised to find myself among those who had passed. 

The whistle of a train was heard at this moment, coming in 
upon the main line. It was to go in half an hour, and those 
who had been turned back were told that they were to proceed 
by it to the place where they had been originally going. They 
looked infinitely relieved at the news ; but before they started, a 
few questions had to be put to them, and a few alterations made 
which were to affect their future. They were asked to explain 
how they had come to be such worthless creatures. They gave 
many answers, which came mainly to the same thing. Circum- 
stances had been against them. It was all owing to circum- 
stances. They had been badly brought up. They had been 
placed in situations where it had been impossible for them to 
do better. The rich people repeated that they had never been 
informed that any work was expected of them. Their wants 
had all been provided for, and it was unfair to expect that they 
should h^y^ exerted themselves of their own accord when 
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they had no motive for working. If they had only been born 
poor, all would have gone well with them. The cheating trades- 
man declared that the first duty of a shopkeeper, according to 
all received principles, was to make money and better his con- 
dition. It was the buyer's business to see to the quality of the 
articles which he purchased ; the shopkeeper was entitled to sell 
his wares at the highest price which he could get for them. So, 
at least, it was believed and taught by the recognized authorities 
on the subject. The orators, preachers, newspaper writers, novel- 
writers, etc., etc., of whom there were a great many, appealed to 
the crowds who came to listen to them, or bought and read their 
productions. Taut le mande^ it was said, was wiser than the 
wisest single sage. They had given the world what the world 
wished for and approved ; they had worked at supplying it witli 
all their might, and it was extremely hard to blame them for 
guiding themselves by the world's judgment. The thieves and 
vagabonds argued that they had been brought into existence 
without their consent being asked : they had not wished for it ; 
although they had not been without their pleasures, they regarded 
existence on the whole as a nuisance which they would gladly 
have been spared. Being alive, however, they had to keep 
alive ; and for all that they could see, they had as full a right to 
the good things which the world contained as anybody else, 
provided they could get them. They were called thieves. Law 
and language were made by the property-owners, who were 
their natural enemies. If society had given them the means of 
living honestly they would have found it easy to be honest. 
Society had done nothing for them — why should they do any- 
thing for society? 

So, in their various ways, those who had been " plucked " 
defended themselves. They were all delighted to hear that they 
were to have another chance ; and I was amused to observe that 
though some of them had pretended that they had not wished to 
be bom, and had rather not have been bom, not one of them 
protested against being sent back. All they asked was that they 
should be put in a new position, and that the adverse influ- 
ences should be taken off. I expected that among these adverse 
influences they would have mentioned the faults of their own 
dispositions. My own opinion had been that half the misdoings 
of men came from congenital defects of character which they 
had brought with them into the world, and that constitutional 
courage, right-mindedness, and practical ability were as much 
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gifts of nature or circumstance as the accidents of fortune. A 
change in this respect was of more consequence than in any 
other. But with tiiemselves thej were all apparently satisfied, 
and they required only an improvement in their surroundings. 
The alterations were rapidly made. The duchess was sent to 
begin her life again in a laborer's cottage. She was to attend 
the village school and rise thence into a housemaid. The fine 
gentleman was made a plowboy. The authors and preachers 
were to become mechanics, and bound apprentices to carpenters 
and blacksmiths. A philosopher who, having had a good fortune 
and unbroken health, had insisted that the world was as good as 
it could be made, was to be bom blind and paralytic, and to find 
his way through life under the new conditions. The thieves 
and cheats, who pretended that their misdemeanors were due to 
poverty, were to find themselves, when they arrived in the world 
again, in palaces surrounded with luxury. The cup of Lethe 
was sent round. The past became a blank. They were hurried 
into the train ; the engine screamed and flew away with them. 

** They will be all here again in a few years," the station- 
master said, ^^ and it will be the same story over again. I have 
had these very people in my hands a dozen times. They have 
been tried in all positions, and there is still nothing to show, 
and nothing but complaints of circumstances. For my part, I 
would put them out altogether." "How long is it to last?" 
I asked. "Well," he said, "it does not depend on me. No 
one passes here who cannot prove that he has lived to some 
purpose. Some of the worst I have known made at last into 
pigs and geese, to be fatted up and eaten, and made of use that 
way. Othera have become asses, condemned to carry burdens, 
to be beaten with sticks, and to breed asses like themselves for 
a hundred generations. All animated creatures tend to take 
the shape at last which suits their character." 

The train was scarcely out of sight when again the bell 
rang. The scene changed as at a theater. The screen was 
rolled back, and we who were left found ourselves in the pres- 
ence of four grave-looking persons, like the board of examiners 
whom we remembered at college. We were called up one by 
one. The work which had passed the first ordeal was again 
looked into, and the quality of it compared with the talent or 
faculty of the producer, to see how far he had done his best, — 
whether anywhere he had done worse than he might have done 
and knew how to have done ; while besides, in a separate collec- 
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tion, were ihe vices, the sins, the selfishnesses and iU-humors, 
with — in the other scale — the acts of peisonal duty, of love 
and kindness and charity, which had increased the happiness or 
lightened the sorrows of those connected with him. These last, 
I observed, bad generally been forgotten by the owner, who saw 
them appear with surprise, and even repudiated them with pro- 
test. In the work, of course, both material and moral, there 
was eveiy gradation both of kind and merit. But while nothing 
was absolutely worthless, everything, even the highest achieve- 
ments of the greatest artist or the greatest saint, fell short of 
absolute perfection. Each of us saw our own performances, 
from our first ignorant beginnings to what we regarded as our 
greatest triumph ; and it was easy to trace how much of our 
faults were due to natural deficiencies and the necessary failures 
of inexperience, and how much to self-will or vanity or idleness. 
Some taint of mean motives, too, — some desire of reward, desire 
of praise or honor or wealth, some foolish self-satis&ction, when 
satisfaction ought not to have been felt, — was to be seen infect- 
ing everything, even the very best which was presented for 
scrutiny. 

So plain was this that one of us, an earnest, impressive-look- 
ing person, whose own work bore inspection better than that of 
most of us, exclaimed passionately tihat so far as he was con- 
cerned the examiners might spare their labor. From his earliest 
years he had known what he ought to do, and in no instance 
had he ever completely done it. He had struggled; he had con- 
quered his grosser faults: but the farther he had gone, and the 
better he had been able to do, his knowledge had still grown 
faster than his power of acting upon it ; and every additional 
day that he had lived, his shortcomings had become more miser- 
ably plain to him. Even if he could have reached perfection at 
last, he could not undo the past, and the faults of his youth 
would bear witness against him and call for his condemnation. 
Therefore, he said, he abhorred himself. He had no merit 
which could entitle him to look for favor. He had labored on 
to the end, but he had labored with the full knowledge that the 
best which he could offer would be unworthy of acceptance. He 
had been told, and he believed, that a high Spirit not subject to 
infirmity had done his work for him, and done it perfectly, and 
that if he abandoned all claim on his own account, he might be 
accepted for the sake of what another had done. This, he 
trusted, was true, and it was his sole dependence. In the so- 
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called good actions with which he seemed to be credited, there 
was nothing that was really good ; there was not one which was 
altogether what it ought to have been. 

He was evidently sincere, and what he said was undoubtedly 
true — true of him and true of everyone. Even in the vehe- 
mence of his self-abandonment a trace lingered of the taint which 
he was confessing, for he was a polemical divine; he had spent 
his life and gained a reputation in maintaining this particular 
doctrine. He believed it, but he had not forgotten that he had 
been himself its champion. 

The examiner looked kindly at him, but answered: — 

^^ We do not expect impossibilities ; and we do not blame you 
when you have not accomplished what is beyond your strength. 
Only those who are themselves perfect can do anything perfect. 
Human beings are born ignorant and helpless. They bring into 
the world with them a disposition to seek what is pleasant to 
themselves, and what is pleasant is not always right. They 
learn to live as they learn everything else. At first they cannot 
do rightly at all. They improve under teaching and practice. 
The best only arrive at excellence. We do not find fault with 
the painter on account of his first bad copies, if they were as 
good as could be looked for at his age. Every craftsman acquires 
his art by degrees. He begins badly ; he cannot help it ; and it 
is the same with life. You learn to walk by falling down. You 
learn to live by going wrong and experiencing the consequences 
of it. We do not record against a man * the sins of his youth ' 
if he has been earnestly trying to improve himself. We do not 
require the same self-control in a child as in a man. We do 
not require the same attainments from all. Some are well 
taught, some are ill taught, some are not taught at all. Some 
have naturally good dispositions, some have naturally bad dispo- 
sitions. Not one has had power ^ to fulfill the law,' as you call 
it, completely. Therefore it is no crime in him if he fails. We 
reckon as faults those only which arise from idleness, willfulness, 
selfishness, and deliberate preference of evil to good. Each is 
judged according to what he has received." 

I was amused to observe how pleased the archbishop looked 
while the examiner was speaking. He had himself been engaged 
in controversy with this gentleman on the share of ** good works " 
in justifjdng a man ; and if the examiner had not taken his side 
in the discussion, he had at least demolished his adversary. 
The archbishop had been the more disinterested in the line which 
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be had taken, as his own ^^ works," though in several large fo- 
lios, weighed extremely little ; and indeed, had it not been for 
passages in his early life, — he had starved himself at college 
that he might not be a burden upon his widowed mother, — I do 
not know but that he might have been sent back into the world 
to serve as a parish clerk. 

For myself, there were questions which I was longing to ask, 
and I was trying to collect my courage to speak. I wanted 
chiefly to know what the examiner meant by " natural disposi- 
tion." Was it that a man might be born with a natural capacity 
for becoming a saint, as another man with a capacity to become 
a great artist or musician, and that each of us could only grow 
to the limits of his natural powers ? And again, were idleness, 
willfulness, selfishness, etc., etc., natural dispositions? for in 
that case — 

But at that moment the bell rang again, and my own name 
was called. There was no occasion to ask who I was. In every 
instance the identity of the person, his history, small or large, 
and all that he had said or done, was placed before the court so 
clearly that there was no need for extorting a confession. There 
stood the catalogue inexorably impartial, the bad actions in a 
schedule painfully large, the few good actions veined with per- 
sonal motives which spoiled the best of them. In the way of 
work there was nothing to be shown but certain books and other 
writings, and these were spread out to be tested. A fluid was 
poured on the pages, the effect of which was to obliterate entirely 
every untrue proposition, and to make eveiy partially true pro- 
position grow faint in proportion to the false element which en- 
tered into it. Alas ! chapter after chapter vanished away, leav- 
ing the paper clean, as if no compositor had ever labored in 
setting type for it. Pale and illegible became the fine-sounding 
paragraphs on which I had secretly prided myself. A few pas- 
sages, however, survived here and there at long intervals. They 
were those on which I had labored least, and had almost forgot- 
ten ; or those, as I observed in one or two instances, which had 
been selected for special reprobation in the weekly journals. 
Something stood to my credit, and the worst charge, of willfully 
and intentionally setting down what I did not believe to be true, 
was not alleged against me. Ignorance, prejudice, carelessness ; 
sins of infirmity, — culpable indeed, but not culpable in the last 
degi*ee ; the water in the ink, the commonplaces, the ineffectual 
sentiments — these, to my unspeakable comfort, I perceived 
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were my heaviest crimes. Had I been accused of absolute 
worthlessness, I should have pleaded guilty in the state of 
humiliation to which I was reduced; but things were better 
than they might have been. I was flattering myself that when 
it came to the wages question, the balance would be in my 
favor: so many years of labor — such and such cheques re- 
ceived from my publisher. Here at least I held myself safe, 
and I was in good hope that I might scrape through. 

The examiner was good-natured in his manner. A reviewer 
who had been listening for my condemnation was beginning to 
look disgusted, when suddenly one of the walls of the court be- 
came transparent, and there appeared an interminable vista of 
creatures — creatures of all kinds from land and water, reach- 
ing away into the extreme distance. They were those which in 
the course of my life I had devoured, either in part or whole, to 
sustain my unconscionable carcass. There they stood in lines 
with solemn and reproachful faces, — oxen and calves, sheep 
and lambs, deer, hares, i-abbits, turkeys, ducks, chickens, pheas- 
ants, grouse, and partridges, down to the larks and sparrows 
and blackbirds which I had shot when a boy and made into pud- 
dings. Every one of them had come up to bear witness against 
their murderer ; out of sea and river had come the trout and 
salmon, the soles and turbots, the ling and cod, the whiting and 
mackerel, the smelts and whitebait, the oysters, the crabs, the 
lobsters, the shrimps. They seemed literally to be in millions, 
and I had eaten them all. I talked of wages. These had been 
my wages. At this enormous cost had my existence been main- 
tained. A stag spoke for the rest : " We all," he said, " were 
sacrificed to keep this cormorant in being, and to enable him 
to produce the miserable bits of printed paper which are all 
that he has to show for himself. Our lives were dear to us. 
In meadow and wood, in air and water, we wandered harmless 
and innocent, enjoying the pleasant sunlight, the light of heaven 
and the sparkling waves. We were not worth much ; we have 
no pretensions to high qualities. If the person who stands here 
to answer for himself can affirm that his value in the universe 
was equivalent to the value of all of us who were sacrificed to 
feed him, we have no more to say. Let it be so pronounced. 
We shall look at our numbers, and we shall wonder at the judg- 
ment, though we shall withdi-aw our complaint. But for our- 
selves we say freely that we have long watched him, — him and 
his fellows, — and we have failed to see in what the superiority 
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of the human creature lies. We know him only as the most 
cunning, the most destructive, and unhappily the longest lived of 
all carnivorous beasts. His delight is in killing. Even when 
his hunger is satisfied, he kills us for his mere amusement." 

The oxen lowed approval, the sheep bleated, the birds 
screamed, the fishes flapped their tails. I, for myself, stood 
mute and self-condemned. What answer but one was possible ? 
Had I been myself on the bench I could not have hesitated. 
The fatal sentence of condemnation was evidently about to be 
uttered, when the scene became indistinct, there was a confused 
noise, a change of condition, a sound of running feet and of 
many voices. I awoke. I was again in the railway carriage ; 
the door was thrown open ; porters entered to take our things. 
We stepped out upon the platform. We were at the terminus 
for which we had been originally destined. Carriages and cabs 
were waiting ; tall powdered footmen flew to the assistance of 
the duke and duchess. The station-master was standing hat in 
hand, and obsequiously bowing; the minister's private secre- 
tary had come to meet his right honorable chief with the red 
dispatch box, knowing the impatience with which it was waited 
for. The duke shook hands with the archbishop before he drove 
away. " Dine with us to-morrow? " he said. "I have had a 
very singular dream. You shall be my Daniel and interpret it 
for me." The archbishop regretted infinitely that he must deny 
himself the honor; his presence was required at the Confer- 
ence. " I too have dreamt," he said ; " but with your Grace 
and me the realities of this world are too serious to leave us 
leisure for the freaks of imagination." 



Execution of Maby, Queen of Scots. 

(From ** History of England.") 

Briefly, solemnly, and sternly, the Commissioners delivered 
their awful message. They informed her that they had received 
a commission under the great seal to see her executed, and she 
was told that she must prepare to suffer on the following morn- 
ing. She was dreadfully agitated. For a moment she refused 
to believe them. Then, as the truth forced itself upon her, 
tossing her head in disdain, and struggling to control herself, 
she called her physician, and began to speak to him of money 
that was owed to her in France. At last it seems that she broke 
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down altogether, and they left her with a fear either that she 
voald destroy herself in the night, or that she would refuse to 
come to the scaffold, and that it might be necessary to drag her 
there by violence. 

The end had come. She had long professed to expect it, 
bat the clearest expectation is not certainty. The scene for 
which she had affected to prepare she was to encounter in its 
dread reality, and all her busy schemes, her dreams of vengeance, 
her visions of a revolution, with herself ascending out of the 
convulsion and seating herself on her rival's throne — all were 
gone. She had played deep, and the dice had gone against her. 

Yet in death, if she encountered it bravely, victory was still 
possible. Could she but sustain to the last the character of a 
calumniated suppliant accepting heroically for God's sake and 
her creed's the concluding stroke of a long series of wrongs, she 
might stir a tempest of indignation which, if it could not save 
herself, might at least overwhelm her enemy. Persisting, as she 
persisted to the last, in denying all knowledge of Babington, it 
would be affectation to credit her with a genuine feeling of 
religion ; but the iniperfection of her motive exalts the great- 
ness of her fortitude. Tp.. an impassioned believer death is 
comparatively easy. . . . 

At eight in the morning the provost-marshal knocked at the 
outer door which communicated with her suite of apartments. 
It was locked, and no one answered, and he went back in some 
trepidation lest the fears might prove true which had been en- 
tertained the preceding evening. On his return with the 
sheriff, however, a few minutes later, the door was open, and 
they were confronted with the tall, majestic figure of Mary 
Stuart standing before them in splendor. The plain gray dress 
had been exchanged for a robe of black satin ; her jacket was 
of black satin also, looped and slashed and trimmed with velvet. 
Her false hair was arranged studiously with a coif, and over 
her head and falling down over her back was a white veil of 
delicate lawn. A crucifix of gold hung from her neck. In her 
hand she held a crucifix of ivory, and a number of jeweled 
paternosters were attached to her girdle. Led by two of 
Paulet's gentlemen, the sheriff walking before her, she passed 
to the chamber of presence in which she had been tried, where 
Shrewsbury, Kent, Paulet, Drury, and others were waiting to 
receive her. Andrew Melville, Sir Robert's brother, who had 
been master of her household, was kneeling in tears. ^^Mel- 
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yille,'' she said, ^ yoa should rather rejoice than weep that the 
end of my troubles is come. Tell mj friends I die a true Catho- 
lic. Commend me to my son. Tell him I have done nothing 
to prejudice his kingdom of Scotland, and so, good Melville, 
farewell.'' She kissed him, and turning, asked for her chaplain 
Du Preau. He was not present. There had been a fear of 
some religious melodrama which it was thought well to avoid. 
Her ladies, who had attempted to follow her, had been kept 
back also. She could not afford to leave the account of her 
death to be reported by enemies and Puritans, and she required 
assistance for the scene which she meditated. Missing them, 
she asked the reason of their absence, and said she wished them 
to see her die. Kent said he feared they might sci*eam or faint, 
or attempt perhaps to dip their handkerchiefs in her blood. 
She undertook that they should be quiet and obedient. ^"^ The 
Queen," she said, " would never deny her so slight a request " ; 
and when Kent still hesitated, she added, with tears, ^^ Tou know 
I am cousin to your Queen, of the blood of Henry the Seventh, 
a married Queen of France, and anointed Queen of Scotland." 

It was impossible to refuse. She was allowed to take six of 
her own people with her, and select them herself. She chose 
her physician Burgoyne, Andrew Melville, the apothecary 
Gorion, and her surgeon, with two ladies, Elizabeth Kennedy 
and Curie's young wife Barbara Mowbray, whose child she had 
baptized. ^^ Allans donc^'*' she then said, " let us go " ; and pass- 
ing out attended by the earls, and leaning on the arm of an 
officer of the guard, she descended the great staircase to the 
hall. The news had spread far through the country. Thou- 
sands of people were collected outside the walls. About three 
hundred knights and gentlemen of the country had been ad- 
mitted to witness the execution. The tables and foims had 
been removed, and a great wood fire was blazing in the chimney. 
At the upper end of the hall, above the fireplace, but near it, 
stood the scaffold, twelve feet square, and two feet and a half 
high. It was covered with black cloth ; a low rail ran round 
it covered with black cloth also, and the sheriff's guard of hal- 
berdiers were ranged on the floor below on the four sides, to 
keep off the crowd. On the scaffold was the block, black like 
the rest ; a square black cushion was placed behind it, and be- 
hind the cushion a black chair ; on the right were two other 
chairs for the earls. The ax leant against the rail, and two 
masked figures stood like mutes on either side at the back. 
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The Queen of Scots, as she swept in, seemed as if coming to 
take a part in some solemn psigeant. Not a mnscle of her lace 
conld be seen to quiver ; she ascended the scaffold with absolute 
composore, looked round her smiling, and sat down. Shrews- 
bury and Kent followed, and took their places, the sheriff stood 
at her left hand, and Beale then mounted a platform, and read 
the warrant aloud. 

She laid her crucifix on her chair. The chief executioner 
took it as a perquisite, but was ordered instantly to lay it down. 
The lawn veil was lifted carefully off, not to disturb the hair, 
and was hung upon the rail. The black robe was next removed. 
Below it was a petticoat of crimson velvet The black jacket 
followed, and under the jacket was a body of crimson satin. 
One of her ladies handed her a pair of crimson sleeves, with 
which she hastily covered her arms : and thus she stood on the 
black scaffold with the black figures all around her, blood-red 
from head to foot. Her reasons for adopting so extraordinary a 
costume must be left to conjecture. It is only certain that it 
must have been carefully studied, and that the pictorial effect 
must have been appalling. 

The women, whose firmness had hitherto borne the trial, 
began now to give way; spasmodic sobs bursting from them 
which they could not check. "JVe criez v<ms^^^ she said, "/'at 
promts pour vous." Struggling bravely, they crossed their 
breasts again and again, she crossing them in turn, and bidding 
them pray for her. Then she knelt on the cushion. Barbara 
Mowbray bound her eyes with her handkerchief. "-4.dt«ti," 
she said, smiling for the last time, and waving her hand to 
them; ^^adieu^ au revoir^ They stepped back from off the 
scaffold, and left her alone. On her knees she repeated the 
psahn, '* In te, Dominey confido^'* " In thee, O Lord, have I put 
my trust." Her shoulders being exposed, two scars became 
visible, one on either side, and the earls being now a little be- 
hind her, Kent pointed to them with his white wand, and looked 
inqtdringly at his companion. Shrewsbury whispered that they 
were the remains of two abscesses from which she had suffered 
while living with him at Sheffield. 

When the psalm was finished she felt for the block, and, 
laying down her head, muttered: ^^In manv^ Domine^ t%M%^ 
commendo animam meam^'* The hard wood seemed to hurt her, 
for she placed her hands under her neck. The executioners 
gently removed them, lest they should deaden the blow, and 
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then one of them holding her slightly, the other raised the ax 
and strack. The scene had been too trying even for the prac- 
ticed headsman of the Tower. The blow fell on the knot of 
the handkerchief, and scarcely broke the skin. She neither 
spoke nor moved. He struck again, this time effectively. The 
head hnng by a shred of skin, which he divided without with- 
drawing the ax ; and at once a metamorphosis was witnessed, 
strange as was ever wrought by wand of fabled enchanter. 
The coif fell off and the false plaits. The labored illusion 
vanished. The lady who had knelt before the block was in 
the maturity of grace and loveliness. The executioner, when 
he raised the head, as usual, to show to the crowd, exposed 
the withered features of a grizzled, wrinkled old woman. 

^^ So perish all enemies of the Queen," said the Dean of 
Peterborough. A loud amen rose over the hall. 

^' Such end," said the Earl of Kent, rising and standing over 
the body, *' to the Queen's and the Grospel's enemies." 



The White Tebbage, Lake Tabawaea, New Zealand. 

(Prom "Oceana.") 

In the morning we had to start early, for we had a long 
day's work cut out for us. We were on foot at seven. The 
weather was fine, with a faint, cool breeze, a few clouds, but no 
sign of rain. Five Maori boatmen were in attendance to carry 
coats and luncheon-basket. Kate presented herself with a sub- 
dued demeanor, as agreeable as it was unexpected. She looked 
picturesque, with a gray, tight-fitting woolen bodice, a scarlet 
skirt, a light scarf about her neck, and a gray billycock hat with 
a pink ribbon. She had a headache, she said, but was mild 
and gentle. I disbelieved entirely in the story of the eight 
husbands. 

We descended to the lake head. The boat was a long, light 
gig, unfit for storms, but Lake Tarawara lay unrufiBed in the sun- 
shine, tree and mountain peacefully mirrored on the surface. 
The color was again green, as of a shallow sea. Heavy bushes 
fringed the shore ; high, wooded mountains rose on all sides of 
us, as we left the creek and came out upon the open water. The 
men rowed well, laughing and talking among themselves, and 
carried us in a little more than an hour to a point eight miles 
distant We were now in an arm of the lake which reached 
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three miles further. At the head of this we landed by the 
mouth of a small, rapid river, and looked about us. It was a 
pretty spot, overhung by precipitous cliffs, with ivy fern climb- 
ing over them. A hot^pring was bubbling violently through a 
hole in the rock. The ground was littered with the shells of 
unnumbered crayfish which had been boiled in this caldron of 
Nature's providing. 

Here we were joined by a native girl, Marileha by name, a 
bright-looking lass of eighteen, with merry eyes, and a thick, 
well-combed mass of raven hair (shot with orange in the sun- 
light) which she tossed about over her shoulders. On her back, 
thrown jauntily on, she had a shawl of feathers, which Elphin- 
stone wanted to buy, but found the young lady coy. She was 
a friend of Kate's, it appeared, was qualifying for a guide, and 
was to be our companion, we were told, through the day. I 
heard the news with some anxiety, for there was said to be a 
delicious basin of lukewarm water on one of the terraces, in 
which custom required us to bathe. Our two lady-guides would 
provide towels, and officiate, in fact, as bathing-women. The 
fair Polycasta had bathed Telemachus, and the queenly Helen 
with her own royal hands had bathed Ulysses when he came dis- 
guised to Troy. So Kate was to bathe us, and Miss Marileha 
was to assist in the process. 

We took off our boots and stockings, and put on canvas 
shoes which a wetting would not spoil, and followed our two 
guides through the bush, waiting for what fate had in store for 
us, Miss Mari laughing, shouting, and singing, to amuse Kate, 
whose head still ached. After a winding walk of half a mile, 
we came again on the river, which was rushing deep and swift 
through reeds and ti-trees. A rickety canoe was waiting there, 
in which we crossed, climbed up a bank, and stretched before us 
we saw the White Terrace in all its strangeness ; a crystal stair- 
case, glittering and stainless as if it were ice, spreading out like 
an open fan from a point above us on the hillside, and projecting 
at the bottom into a lake, where it was perhaps two hundred 
yards wide. The summit was concealed behind the volumes of 
steam rising out of the boiling fountain, from which the silicious 
stream proceeded. The stairs were twenty in number, the height 
of each being six or seven feet. The floors dividing them were 
horizontal, as if laid out with a spirit-level. They were of un- 
even breadth; twenty, thirty, fifty feet, or even more; each 
step down being always perpendicular, and all forming arcs of a 
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circle of which the crater was the center. On reaching the lake 
the silica flowed away into the water, where it lay in a sheet 
halfHSubmerged, like ice at the beginning of a thaw. There is 
nothing in the fall of the ground to account for the regularity 
of shape. 

A crater has been opened through the rock one hundred and 
twenty feet above the lake. The water, which comes up boiling 
from below, is charged as heavily as it will bear with silicic acid. 
The silica crystallizes as it is exposed to the air. The water 
continues to flow over the hardened surface, continually adding 
a fresh coating to the deposits already laid down ; and, for rea- 
sons which men of science can no doubt supply, the crystals 
take the form which I have described. The process is a rapid 
one. A piece of newspaper left behind by a recent visitor was 
already stiff as the starched collar of a shirt. Tourists ambitious 
of immortality have penciled their names and the date of their 
visit on the white surface over which the stream was running. 
Some of the inscriptions were six and seven years old, yet the 
strokes were as fresh as on the day they were made, being pro- 
tected by the film of glass which was instantly drawn over 
them. 

The thickness of the crust is, I believe, unascertained, the 
Maoris objecting to scientific examination of their treasure. It 
struck me, however, that this singular cascade must have been 
of recent — indeed measurably recent — origin. In the middle 
of the terrace were the remains of a ti-tree bush, which was 
standing where a small patch of soil was still uncovered. Pait 
of this, where the silica had not reached the roots, was in leaf 
and alive. The rest had been similarly alive within a year or 
two, for it had not yet rotted, but had died as the crust rose 
round it. It appeared to me that this particular staircase was 
not perhaps a hundred years old, but that terraces like it had 
successively been formed all along the hillside, as- the crater 
opened now at one spot, and now at another. Wherever the 
rock showed elsewhere through the soil, it was of the same ma- 
terial as that which I saw growing. If the supply of silicic acid 
were stopped, the surface would dry and crack. Ti-trees would 
then spring up over it. The crystal steps would crumble into 
less regular outlines, and in a century or two the fairy-like won- 
der which we were gazing at would be indistinguishable from 
the adjoining slopes. We walked, or rather waded, upward to 
the boiling pool. It was not in this that we were to be bathed. 
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It was about sixty feet across, and was of unknown depth. The 
heat was too intense to allow us to approach the edge, and we 
could see little from the dense clouds of steam which lay upon 
it. We were more fortunate afterward at the crater of the sec- 
ond terrace. The crystallization is ice-like, and the phenomena, 
except for the alternate horizontal and vertical arrangement of 
the deposited silica, are like what would be seen in any North- 
em region when a severe frost suddenly seizes hold of a water- 
fall before snow has fallen and buried it. 



The Devil's Hole. 

A FEW minutes were allotted for each of the *^ sights.'* 
Kate was peremptory with Elphinstone and myself. Miss Mari- 
leha had charge of my son. " Come along, boy I " I heard her 
say to him. We were dragged off the White Terrace in spite 
of ourselves, but soon forgot it in the many and various wonders 
which were waiting for us. Columns of steam were rising all 
round us. We had already heard, near at hand, a noise like the 
blast-pipe of some enormous steam-engine. Climbing up a rocky 
path through the bush, we came on a black, gaping chasm, the 
craggy sides of which we could just distinguish through the 
vapor. Water was boiling furiously at the bottom, and it was 
as if a legion of imprisoned devils were warring to be let out. 
** Devil's Hole " they called the place, and the name stilted well 
with it. Behind a rock a few yards distant we found a large, 
open pool, boiling also so violently that great columns of water 
heaved and rolled and spouted as if in a gigantic saucepan 
standing over a furnace. It was full of sulphur. Heat, noise, 
and smoke were alike intolerable. To look at the thing and 
then escape from it, was all that we could do; and we were glad 
to be led away out of sight and hearing. 

Again a climb, and we were on an open, level plateau, two 
acres or so in extent, smoking rocks all round it, and scattered 
over its surface a number of pale brown mud-hills, exactly like 
African ant-hills. Each of these was the cone of some sulphur- 
ous Geyser. Some were quiet, some were active. Suspicious 
bubbles of steam spurted out under our feet as we trod, and we 
were warned to be careful where we went. Here we found a 
photographer, who had bought permission from the Maoris, at 
work with his instruments, and Marileha was made to stand for 
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her likeness on the top of one of the mud-piles. We did not 
envy him his occupation, for the whole place smelt of brimstone 
and of the near neighborhood of the Nether Pit. Our own at- 
tention was directed especially to a hole filled with mud of a 
peculiar kind, much relished by the natives, and eaten by them 
as porridge. To us, who had been curious about their food, this 
dirty mess was interesting. It did not, however, solve the prob- 
lem. Mud could hardly be as nutritious as they professed to 
find it, though it may have had medicinal virtues to assist the 
digestion of the crawfish. 



The Pink Tebbage, Lake Tabawaba. 

We were now to be ferried across the lake. The canoe had 
been brought up — a scooped-out tree-trunk as long as a racing 
eight-oar, and about as narrow. It was leaky, and so low in the 
water that the lightest ripple washed over the gunwale. The 
bottom, however, was littered with fresh-gathered fern, which 
for the present was dry, and we were directed to lie down upon 
it. Marileha stood in the bow, wielding her paddle, with her 
elf-locks rolling wildly doMm her back. The hot waves lapped 
in, and splashed us. The lake was weird and evil looking. 
Here Kate had earned her medal from the Humane Society. 
Some gentleman, unused to boats, had lost his balance, or his 
courage, and had fallen overboard. Kate had dived after him 
as he sank, and fished him up again. 

The Pink Terrace, the object of our voyage, opened out be- 
fore us on the opposite shore. It was formed on the same lines 
as the other, save that it was narrower, and was flushed with a 
pale rose-color. Oxide of iron is said to be the cause, but there 
is probably something besides. The water has not, I believe, 
been completely analyzed. Miss Mari used her paddle like a 
mistress. She carried us over with no worse misfortune than a 
slight splashing, and landed us at the Terrace-foot. It was 
here, if anywhere, that ablutions were to take place. To my 
great relief I found that a native youth was waiting with the 
towels, and that we were to be spared the ladies' assistance. 
They — Kate and Mari — withdrew to wallow, rhinoceros-like, 
in a mud-pool of their own. 

The youth took charge of us, and led us up the shining 
stairs. The crystals were even more beautiful thw those which 
we had seen, falling like clusters of rosy icicles, or hanging in 
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festoons like creepers trailing from a rail. At the foot of each 
cascade the water lay in pools of ultramarine, their exquisite 
color being due in part, I suppose, to the light of the sky, re- 
fracted upward from the bottom. In the deepest of these we 
were to bathe. The temperature was 94° or 95°. The water 
laj inviting in its crystal basin. The water was deep enough to 
swim in comfortably, though not oyer our heads. We lay on 
our backs and floated for ten minutes in exquisite enjoyment, 
and the alkali or the flint, or the perfect purify of the element, 
seemed to saturate our systems. I, for one, when I was dressed 
again, could have fancied myself back in the old days when I 
did not know that I had a body, and could run up hill as lighty 
as down. 

The bath over, we pursued our way. The marvel of the 
Terrace was still before us, reserved to the last, like the finish 
in a pheasant battue. The crater at the White Terrace had 
been boiling ; the steam rushing out of it had filled the air with 
a cloud; and the scorching heat had kept us at a distance. 
Here the temperature was twenty degrees lower; there was 
still vapor hovering over the surface, but it was lighter and 
more transparent, and a soft breeze now and then blew it com- 
pletely aside. We could stand on the brim and gaze, as through 
an opening in the earth, into an azure infinity beyond. 

Down and down, and fainter and softer as they receded, the 
bright white crystals projected from the rocky walls over the 
abyss, till they seemed to dissolve, not into darkness but into 
light. The hue of the water was something which I had never 
seen, and shall never again see on this side of eternity. Not the 
violet, not the harebell, nearest in its tint to heaven of all na- 
ture's flowers ; not turquoise, not sapphire, not the unfathom- 
able ether itself, could convey to one who had not looked on it, 
a sense of that supernatural loveliness. The only color I ever 
saw in sky or on earth in the least resembling the aspect of this 
extraordinary pool was the flame of burning sulphur. Here 
was a bath, if mortal flesh could have borne to dive into it I 
Had it been in Norway, we should have seen far down the float- 
ing Lorelei inviting us to plunge, and leave life and all belong- 
ing to it for such a home and such companionship. It was a 
bath for the gods and not for men. Artemis and her nymphs 
should have been swimming there, and we Actions daring our 
fate to gaze on them. 
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England and Hbsb Colonies. 

The Colonists are a part of us. They have as little thought 
of leaving us as an affectionate wife thinks of leaving her 
husband. The married pair may have their little disagree- 
ments, but their partnership is for ^' as long as they both shall 
live." Our differences with the Colonists have been aggravated 
by the class of persons with whom they have been brought 
officially into contact. The administration of the Colonial 
Office has been generally in the hands of men of rank, or of 
men who aspire to rank ; and although these high persons are 
fair representatives of tho interests which they have been edu- 
cated to understand, they are not the fittest to conduct our 
relations with communities of Englishmen with whom they have 
imperfect sympathy, in the absence of a well-informed public 
opinion to guide tiiem. The Colonists are socially their in- 
feriors, out of their sphere, and without peraonal point of 
contact. Secretaries of State lie yet under the shadow of the 
old impression that Colonies exist only for the benefit of 
the Mother Country. When they found that they could no 
longer tax the Colonies, or lay their trade under restraint, for 
England's supposed advantage, they utilized them as penal 
stations. They distributed the Colonial patronage, the lucra- 
tive places of public employment, to provide for friends or for 
political supporters. When this, too, ceased to be possible, they 
acquiesced easily in the theory that the Colonies were no longer 
of any use to us at all. The alteration of the suffrage may 
make a difference in the personnel of our Departments, but it 
will not probably do so to any great extent. A seat in the 
House of Commons is an expensive privilege, and the choice is 
practically limited. Not every one, however public-spirited he 
may be, can afford a large sum for the mere honor of serving 
his country ; and those whose fortune and station in society are 
already secured, and who have no private interests to serve, are, 
on the whole, the most to be depended upon. But the People 
are now sovereign, and officials of all ranks will obey their 
masters. It is with the People that the Colonists feel a real 
relationship. Let the People give the officials to understand 
that the bond which holds the Empire together is not to be 
weakened any more, but is to be maintained and strengthened, 
and they will work as readily for purposes of union as they 
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worked in the other direction, when ^^ the other direction " was 
the prevailing one. . . . 

After all is said, it is on ourselves that the future depends. 
We are passing through a crisis in our national existence, and 
the wisest cannot saj what lies before us. If the English 
character comes out of the trial true to its old traditions — bold 
in heart and clear in eye, seeking nothing which is not its own, 
but resolved to maintain its own with its hand upon its sword — 
the far off English dependencies will cling to their old home, 
and will look up to her and be still proud to belong to her, and 
will seek their own greatness in promoting hers. If, on the 
contrary (for among the possibilities there is a contrary), the 
erratic policy is to be continued which for the last few years 
has been the world's wonder; if we show that we have no 
longer any settled principles of action, that we let ourselves 
drift into idle wars and unprovoked bloodshed; if we are in- 
capable of keeping order even in our own Ireland, and let it 
fall away from us or sink into anarchy ; if, in short, we let it be 
seen that we have changed our nature, and are not the same 
men with those who once made our name feared and honored, 
then, in ceasing to deserve respect, we shall cease to be re- 
spected. The Colonies will not purposely desert us, but they 
will look each to itself, knowing that from us, and from their 
connection with us, there is nothing more to be hoped for. The 
cord will wear into a thread, and one accident will break it. 
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THOMAS FULLER. 

Thomas Fuller, an eminent English clergyman and biographer, 
bom at Aldwinckle, Northamptonshire, in June, 1608 ; died in Lon- 
don, Aug. 16, 1661. He was educated at Queen's Ck)llege, Cam- 
bridge, and was presented to the living of St. Benoit's, Cambridge ; 
where he came to be noted as an eloquent preacher, and was also 
made Prebendary of Salisbury. After some years he went to Lon- 
don, where he received the lectureship of the Savoy. Upon the 
outbreak of the civil war between the Parliament and Charles I. 
Fuller warmly espoused the royal cause, became a chaplain in the 
army, and suffered some inconveniences during the Protectorate of 
Cromwell. After the restoration of Charles II. he was made chap- 
lain-extraordinary to the King, regained his prebeudary, of which 
he had been deprived, and it was in contemplation to raise him to 
a bishopric ; but he died before this intention was carried out His 
principal works are " Historic of the Holy Warre " (1636) ; " Holy 
and Profane State," proposing examples for imitation and avoid- 
ance (1642) ; " Church History of Britain from the Birth of Jesus 
Christ until the Year MDCXLVIII" (1655), and "History of the 
Worthies of England," published in 1662, soon after his death. 
This last work is the one by which Fuller is now best known. 

The King's Childbkn. 

(Prom •* The Worthies of England.") 

Katherinb, fourth daughter to Charles the First and Queen 
Mary, was bom at Whitehall (the Queen mother then being at 
St. James), and survived not above half an hour after her bap- 
tizing ; so that it is charity to mention her, whose memory is 
likely to be lost, so short her continuance in this life, — the 
rather because her name is not entered, as it ought, into the re- 
gister of St Martin's-in-the-Fields ; as indeed none of the King's 
children, save Prince Charles, though they were bom in that 
parish. And hereupon a story depends. 

I am credibly informed that at the birth of every child of 
kings bom at Whitehall or St. Jameses, full five pounds were 
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ever faiihf ully paid to some unfaithful receivers thereof, to re- 
cord the names of such children in the register of St. Martin's. 
But the money being embezzled (we know by some, God knows 
by whom), no memorial is entered of them. Sad that bounty 
should betray any to baseness, and that which was intended to 
make them the more solemnly remembered should occasion that 
they should be more silently forgotten I Say not, " Let the chil- 
dren of mean persons be written down in registers : kings' chil- 
dren are registers to themselves ; *' or, ^^ All England is a register 
to them ; " for sure I am, this common confidence hath been the 
cause that we have been so often at a loss about the nativities 
and other properties of those of royal extraction. 



A Leabned Lady. 

Maboabbt More. — Excuse me, reader, for placing a lady 
among men and learned statesmen. The reason is because of 
her unfeigned affection to her father, from whom she would not 
willingly be parted (and from me shall not be), either living or 
dead. 

. She was bom in Bueklersburie in London at her father's 
house therein, and attained to that skill in all learning and lan- 
guages that she became the miracle of her age; :Foreigners took 
such notice thereof that Erasmus hath dedicated some epistles 
unto her. No woman that could speak so well did speak so 
little; whose secrecy was such, that her father intrusted her 
with his most important affairs. 

Such was her skill in the Fathers that she corrected a de- 
praved place in Cyprian; for where it was corruptly written 
'* Nisi vos sinceritas " she amended it "Nervos sinceritas." Yea, 
she translated Eusebius out of Greek ; but it was never printed, 
because J. Christopherson had done it so exactly before. 

She was married to William Roper of Eltham in Kent, Es- 
quire, one of a bountiful heart and plentiful estate. When her 
father's head was set up on London Bridge, it being suspected 
it would be cast into the Thames to make room for divers 
others (then suffering for denying the King's supremacy), she 
bought the head and kept it for a relic (which some called affec- 
tion, others religion, others superstition in her), for which she 
was questioned before the Council, and for some short time 
imprisoned until she had buried it ; and how long she herself 
survived afterwards is to me unknown. 
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Hbnby Db Essex, Stakdabd-Beabeb To Hbnby II. 

It happened in the reign of this King, there was a fierce 
battle fought in Flintshire in Coleshall, between the English 
and Welsh, wherein this Henry de Essex, animum et ngnum 
sitntd abjecity — betwixt traitor and coward, — cast away both 
his courage and banner together, occasioning a great overthrow 
of English. But he that had the baseness to do, had the bold- 
ness to deny, the doing of so foul a fact, until he was challenged 
in combat by Robert de Momf ord, a knight, eye-witness thereof, 
and by him overcome in a duel. Whereupon his large inheri- 
tance was confiscated to the King, and he himself, partly thrust, 
partly going, into a convent, hid his head in a cowl, under which, 
between shame and sanctity, he blushed out the remainder of 
his life. 

The Good Schoolmaster. 

(Prom "The Holy and Profane State.") 

There is scarcely any profession in the commonwealth more 
necessary, which is so slightly performed. The reasons whereof 
I conceive to be these : First, young scholars make this calling 
their refuge ; yea, perchance before they have taken any degree 
in the university, commence schoolmasters in the country, as if 
nothing else were required to set up this profession but only a 
rod and a ferula. Secondly, others who are able use it only as 
a passage to better preferment, to patch the rents in their pres- 
ent fortune, till they can provide a new one and betake them- 
selves to some more gainful calling. Thirdly, they are disheart- 
ened from doing their best with the miserable reward wHich in 
some places they receive, being masters to their children and 
slaves to their parents. Fourthly, being grown rich, they grow 
negligent, and scorn to touch the school but by the proxy of the 
usher. But see how well our schoolmaster behaves himself . . . . 

He studieth his scholars' natures as carefully as they were 
books, and ranks their dispositions into several forms. And 
though it may seem difficult for him in a great school to descend 
to all particulars, yet experienced schoolmasters may quickly 
make a grammar of boys' natures, and reduce them all — saving 
some few exceptions — to these general rules : — 

1. Those that are ingenious and industrious. The conjunc- 
tion of two such planets in a youth presages much good unto 
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him. To such a lad a frown may be a whipping, and a whipping 
a death ; yea, where their master whips them once, shame whips 
them all the week after. Such natures he useth with all gentle- 
ness. 

2. Those that are ingenious and idle. These think, with the 
hare in the fable, that running with snails — so they count the 
rest of their schoolfellows — they shall come soon enough to the 
post, though sleeping a good while before their starting. Oh I 
a good rod would finely take them napping I 

8. Those that are dull and diligent. Wines, the stronger 
they be, the more lees they have when they are new. Many 
boys are muddy-headed till they be clarified with age, and 
such afterwards prove the best. Bristol diamonds are both 
bright, and squared, and pointed by nature, and yet are soft and 
worthless ; whereas Orient ones in India are rough and rugged 
naturally. Hard, rugged, and dull natures of youth acquit 
themselves afterwards the jewels of the country, and therefore 
their dullness at first is to be borne with if they be diligent. 
The schoolmaster deserves to be beaten himself, who beats Na- 
ture in a boy for a fault. And I question whether all the whip- 
ping in the world can make their parts, which are naturally 
sluggish, rise one minute before the hour Nature hath appointed. 

4. Those that are invincibly dull, and negligent also. Cor* 
rection may reform the latter, not amend the former. All the 
whetting in the world can never set a razor's edge on that which 
hath no steel in it. Such boys he consigneth over to other pro- 
fessions. Shipwrights and boat-makers will choose those crooked 
pieces of timber which other carpenters refuse. Those may 
make excellent merchants and mechanics who will not serve for 
scholars. 

He is able, diligent, and methodical in his teaching; not 
leading them rather in a circle than forwards. He minces his 
precepts for children to swallow, hanging clogs on the nimble- 
ness of his own soul, that his scholars may go along with him. 



On Books. 

It is a vanity to persuade the world one hath much learning 
by getting a great library. As soon shall I believe every one 
is valiant that hath a well-furnished armory. I guess good 
housekeeping by the smoking, not the number of the tunnels. 
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as knowing that many of them — built merely for uniformity — 
are without chimneys, and more without fires. 

Some books are only cursorily to be tasted of : namely, first, 
voluminous books, the task of a man's life to read them over ; 
secondly, auxiliary books, only to be repaired to on occasions ; 
thirdly, such as are mere pieces of formality, so that if you look 
on them you look through them, and he that peeps through the 
casement of the index sees as much as if he were in the house. 
But the laziness of those cannot be excused who perfunctorily 
pass over authors of consequence, and only trade in their tables 
and contents. These, like city cheaters, having gotten the names 
of all country gentlemen, make silly people believe they have 
long lived in those places where they never were, and flourish 
wil^L skill in those authors they never seriously studied. 



London. 

(From " The Worthies of England.") 

It is the second city in Christendom for greatness, and the 
first for good government. There is no civilized part of the 
world but it has heard thereof, though many with this mistake : 
that they conceive London to be the country and England but 
the city therein. 

Some have suspected the declining of the luster thereof, be- 
cause of late it vergeth so much westward, increasing in build- 
ings, Covent Garden, etc. But by their favor (to disprove their 
fear) it will be found to burnish round about with new struc- 
tures daily added thereunto. 

It oweth its greatness under God's divine providence to the 
well-conditioned river of Thames, which doth not (as some 
tyrant rivers of Europe) abuse its strength in a destructive way, 
but employeth its greatness in goodness, to be beneficial to com- 
merce, by the reciprocation of the tide therein. Hence it was 
that when King James, offended with the city, threatened to 
remove his court to another place, the Lord Mayor (boldly 
enough) returned that " he might remove his court at his pleas- 
ure, but could not remove the river Thames." 

Erasmus will have London so called from Lindus, a city of 
Rhodes; averring a great resemblance betwixt the languages 
and customs of the Britons and Grecians. But Mr. Camden 
(who no doubt knew of it) honoreth not this his etymology with 
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the least mention thereof. As improbable in my apprehension 
is the deduction from Lud's-Town, — town being a Saxon, not 
British termination ; and that it was so termed from Lan Dian, 
a temple of Diana (standing where now St. Paul's doth), is most 
likely in my opinion. 

Miscellaneous Sayinos. 

It is dangerous to gather flowers that grow on the banks of 
the pit of hell, for fear of falling in ; yea, they which play with 
the Devil's rattles will be brought by degrees to wield his sword; 
and from making of sport they come to doing of mischief. 

A public office is a guest which receives the best usage from 
them who never invited it. 

Scoff not at the natural defects of any, which are not in their 
power to amend. Oh I 'tis cruel to beat a cripple with his own 
cratches. 

Learning has gained most by those books by which the 
printers have lost. 

Moderation is the silken string running through the pearl 
chain of all virtues. 

To smell to a turf of fresh earth is wholesome for the body ; 
no less are thoughts of mortality cordial to the soul. 

The lion is not so fierce as painted. 

. . . Their heads sometimes so little that there is no room 
for wit; sometimes so long that there is no wit for so much 
room. 

Often the cock-loft is empty in those whom nature hath 
built many stories high. 

The Pyramids themselves, doting with age, have forgotten 
the names of their founders. 

. . . One that will not plead that cause wherein his tongue 
must be confuted by his conscience. 

But our captain counts the image of God — nevertheless his 
image — cut in ebony as if done in ivory; and in the blackest 
Moors he sees the representation of the King of Heaven. 
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WILLIAM HENRY FURNESS. 

William Henry Furness, an American clergyman and theo- 
logical writer, born in Boston, 1802 ; died in Philadelphia, Jan. 30, 
1896. He was educated at Harvard University, studied theolt^ 
at Cambridge, and in 1825 became pastor of the First Congregational 
(Unitarian) Church in Philadelphia. Before the Civil War he be- 
came distinguished for his zealous opposition to slavery. He was 
the author of << Remarks on the Four Qospels " (1836) ; << Jesus and 
His Biographers " (1838) ; « A History of Jesus " (1850) ; « Thoughts 
on the Life and Character of Jesus of Nazareth" (1859); "The 
Veil Partly Lifted and Jesus Becoming Visible " (1864) ; « Jesus " 
(1870) ; " The Story of the Resurrection of Christ Told Once More " 
(1885) ; « Pastoral Offices " (1893). His translations from the Ger- 
man have received high praise, especially that of Schiller's " Das 
Lied von der Glocke," which is said to be the best English version 
of that beautiful poem. He has also published " Domestic Wor- 
ship," a volume of prayers (1842); a volume of "Discourses'' 
(1855), and numerous " Poems," original, or translated from the 
German. Even after he had reached the venerable age of ninety 
he preserved his vigorous faculties unimpaired, and often occupied 
the pulpit almost to the end of his life. 



A SmoLB Eye. 

Let thine eye be single. 

And no earth-born visions mingle 

With thy pure ideal. 
Then will its undimmed light 
Make all within thee bright. 

And all around thee reaL 

But if thine eye be double. 
Black care will rise to trouble 

And veil that light. 
Then blindly wilt thou grope. 
Cheated of faith and hope 

By phantoms of the night. 
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Eternal Light. 

SiiOWLTy by God's hand unfarled, 
Down around the weary world, 
Palls the darkness ; how still 
Is the working of his will 1 

Mighty Spirit, ever nigh, 
Work in me as silently ; 
Veil the day's distracting sights, 
Show me heaven's eternal lights. 

Living stars to view be brought 
In the boundless realms of thought $ 
High and infinite desires, 
flaming like those upper fires. 

Holy Truth, Eternal Right, 
Let them break upon my sight; 
Let them shine serene and still. 
And with light my being fill. 



The PebsokaIi Pbesbkgb of Jesus. 

Although He had renounced every private concern, and 
bound himself irrevocably to so terrible a fate, He nevertheless 
retained the healthiest and most cordial interest in men and 
things. Life lost not one jot of value in his eyes, although He 
knew that He had no lot in it but to die in torture, forsaken 
and defamed. On the contrary, who ever, within so brief a 
space of time — or indeed in any space of time, though extended 
to the utmost limit of this mortal existence — made so much out 
of it, or so enhanced its value, as He ? With what light and 
beauty has He transfigured this life of ours I The world had 
nothing for Him but the hideous Cross, and yet He has flooded 
the world through that Cross with imperishable splendors, un- 
conquerable Faith, and immortal Hope. Notwithstanding the 
deadly hatred of men, He loved them with a love stronger than 
death, and put faith in them as no other ever has done. The 
outcast He treated with a brother's tenderness, identifying Him- 
self with the meanest of His fellow-men, and in the most em- 
phatic manner teaching that sympathy withheld from the least 
IB dishonor cast upon the greatest. 
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ARNOLDO FUSINATO. 

Abnoldo Fusinato, an Italian poet, bom near Vicenza in 1817. 
He was educated at the Seminary of Padua, studied law, and re- 
ceived his degree, but gave more attention to poetry than to legal 
practice. In 1848 he married the Princess Colonna, and after her 
death he married (in 1856) the poetess Erminia Fua. A sumptuous 
edition of Fusinato's " Poesies " was published at Venice in 1853. 
In 1870 he went to Bome as Chief Reviser of the Stenographic Par- 
liamentary Reports. In 1871 appeared at Milan a volume of his 
" Poesie Patriottiche Inedite,'* which contained, among other pieces, 
the popular << Students of Padua.'' The poem quoted below has been 
translated into nearly every European language. 

Venice in 1849. 

The twilight is deepening, still is the wave; 

I sit by the window, mute as by a grave ; 

Silent, companionless, secret I pine ; 

Through tears where thou liest I look, Venice min& 

On the clouds brokenly strewn through the west 
Lies the last ray of the sun sunk to rest ; 
And a sad sibilance under the moon 
Sighs from the broken heart of the lagoon. 

Out of the city a boat draweth near : 
« You of the gondola ! tell us what cheer ! " 
" Bread lacks, the cholera deadlier grows ; 
From the lagoon bridge the white banner blows.*' 

No, no, nevermore on so great woe. 
Bright sun of Italy, nevermore glow ! 
But o'er Venetian hopes shattered so soon, 
Moan in thy sorrow forever, lagoon ! 

Venice, to thee comes at last the last hour; 
Martyr illustrious, in thy foe's power ; 
Bread lacks, the cholera deadlier grows ; 
From the lagoon bridge the white banner blows. 
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Not all the battle-flames over thee streaming ; 
Not all the numberless bolts o'er thee screaming ; 
Not for these terrors thy free days are dead : 
Long live Venice I She 's dying for bread ! 

On thy immortal page sculpture, Story, 

Others' iniquity, Venice's glory ; 

And three times infamous ever be he 

Who triumphed by famine, Venice, o'er thee. 

Long live Venice ! Undaunted she fell ; 
Bravely she fought for her banner and well ; 
But bread lacks ; the cholera deadlier grows ; 
From the lagoon bridge the white banner blows. 

And now be shivered upon the stone here 
Till thou be free again, lyre I bear. 
Unto thee, Venice, shall be my last song. 
To thee the last kiss and the last tear belong. 

Exiled and lonely, from hence I depart, 
But Venice forever shall live in my heirt; 
Li my heart's sacred place Veiiice^glialUbe 
As is the face of my first love to me. 

But the wind rises, and over the pale 
Face of its waters the deep sends a wail ; 
Breaking, the chords shriek, and the voice dies. 
On the lagoon bridge the white banner flies. 
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^MILE GABORIAU. 

£mile Qabobiau, a French novelist, was bom at Saujon, in 
the department of Gharente-Inf ^rieure, Nov. 9, 1835 ; died at Paris, 
Sept. 28, 1873. He was for a short time a cavalryman, after which 
he was for a while in business ; and while engaged in these occu- 
pations he began to gather the store of incidents which helped to 
make him famous as a writer of detective stories. His earlier 
sketches appeared in the lesser Parisian journals ; and were after- 
ward brought together under such collective titles as << Manages 
d'Aventure," ^'Euses d' Amour," "Les Gom^ennes Ador^es." 
These were supposed to represent contemporary life among military, 
theatrical, and fashionable people generally. They were followed 
in 1866 by his first novel, " L' Affaire Lerouge." Next appeared 
«Le Dossier No. 113" (1867) and "Le Grime d'Orcival" (1868), 
elaborate stories of crime and its detection, the plots of which are 
worked out with great skill and dramatic effect. His later publi- 
cations during his life included : " Monsieur Lecocq " (1869) ; " Les 
Esclaves de Paris" (1869); "La Vie Infernale" (1870); "La 
Clique Dor^e " (1871) ; "La Corde au Gou" (1873). He left man- 
uscripts of other works, which were published posthumously, in- 
cluding "L' Argent des Autres" (1874) and "La Degringolade " 
(1876). 

The Bank Robbery. 

(From "File No. 118.") 

In the Paris evening papers of Tuesday, Feb. 28, 1866, 
under the head of " Local Items," the following announcement 
appeared : 

" A daring robbery, committed against one of our most eminent 
bankers, M. Andre Fauvel, caused great excitement this morning 
throughout the neighborhood of the Rue de Provence. 

"The thieves, who were as skillful as they were bold, suc- 
ceeded in making an entrance to the bank, in forcing the lock of a 
safe that has heretofore been considered impregnable, and in pos- 
sessing themselves of the enormous sum of three hundred and fifty 
thousand francs in bank-notes. 
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"The police, immediately informed of the robbery, displayed 
their accustomed zeal, and their efforts have been crowned with 
success. Already, it is said, P. B., a clerk in the bank, has been 
arrested, and there is every reason to hope that his accomplices 
will be speedily overtaken by the hand of justice." 

For four days this robbery was the town talk of Paris. 

Then public attention was absorbed by later and equally 
interesting events ; an acrobat broke his leg at the circus ; an 
actress made her dSbut at a small theater ; and the item of the 
28th was soon forgotten. 

But for once the newspapers were — perhaps intentionally 
— wrong, or at least inaccurate in their information. 

The sum of three hundred and fifty thousand francs cer- 
tainly had been stolen from M. Andre Fauvel's bank, but not 
in the manner described. 

A clerk had also been arrested on suspicion, but no decisive 
proof had been found against him. This robbery of unusual 
importance remained, if not inexplicable, at least unexplained. 

The following are the &cts as they were related with scrupu- 
lous exactness at the preliminary examination: 

The banking-house of Andre Fauvel, No. 87 Rue de Pro- 
vence, is an important establishment, and, owing to its large 
force of clerks, presents very much the appearance of a govern- 
ment department. 

On the ground-floor are the offices, with windows opening 
on the street, fortified by strong iron bars, sufficiently large and 
close together to discourage all burglarious attempts. 

A large glass door opens into a spacious vestibule, where 
three or four office-boys are always in waiting. 

On the right are the rooms to which the public are admitted, 
and from which a narrow passage leads to the principal cash- 
room. 

The offices of the corresponding clerk, book-keeper, and gen- 
eral accounts are on the left. 

At the further end is a small court on which open seven or 
eight little wicket doors. These are kept closed, except on 
certain days when notes are due ; and then they are indispen- 
sable. 

M. Fauvel's private office is on the first floor over the offices, 
and leads into his elegant private apartments. 

This private office conununicates directly with the bank by 

▼OL.XX. — 88 
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means of a narrow staircase, which opens into the room occu- 
pied by the head cashier. 

This room, which in the bank goes by the name of the ^^cash 
office," is proof against all attacks, no matter how skillfully 
planned; indeed, it could almost withstand a regular siege, 
sheeted as it is like a monitor. 

The doors, and the partition where the wicket doors are cut, 
are covered with thick sheets of iron; and a heavy grating 
protects the fireplace. 

Fastened in the wall by enormous iron clamps is a safe, a 
formidable and fantastic piece of furniture, calculated to fill 
with envy the poor devil who easily carries his fortune in a 
pocket-book. 

This safe, which is considered the masterpiece of the firm 
of Becquet, is six feet in height and four and a half in width, 
made entirely of wrought iron, with triple sides, and divided 
into isolated compartments in case of fire. 

The safe is opened by an odd little key, which is, however, 
the least important part of the mechanism. Five movable steel 
buttons, upon which are engraved all the letters of the alphabet, 
constitute the real power of this ingenious safe. 

Before inserting the key into the lock, the letters on the 
buttons must be in the exact position in which they were placed 
when the safe was locked. 

In M. Fauvel's bank, as everywhere, the safe was always 
closed with a word that was changed from time to time. 

This word was known only to the head of the bank and the 
cashier, each of whom had also a key to the safe. 

In a fortress like this, a person could deposit more diamonds 
than the Duke of Brunswick's and sleep well assured of their 
safety. 

But one danger seemed to threaten — that of forgetting the 
secret word which was the " Open sesame," of the safe. 

On the morning of the 28th of February, the bank clerks 
were all busy at their various desks, about half past nine 
o'clock, when a middle-aged man of dark complexion and mil- 
itary air, clad in deep mourning, appeared in the office adjoin- 
ing the "safe," and announced to the five or six employfe 
present his desire to see the cashier. 

He was told that the cashier had not yet come, and his 
attention was called to a placard in the entry, which stated that 
the ^* cash-room " was opened at ten o'clock. 
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This reply seemed to disconcert and annoy the new-comer. 

" I expected," he said, in a tone of cool impertinence, " to find 
some one here ready to attend to my business. I explained the 
matter to Monsieur Pauvel yesterday. I am Count Louis de 
Clameran, an iron manufacturer at Oloron, and have come to 
draw three hundred thousand francs deposited in this bank by 
my late brother, whose heir I am. It is surprising that no 
direction was given about it." 

Neither the title of the noble manufacturer, nor his explana- 
tions, appeared to have the slightest effect upon the clerks. 

**The cashier has not yet arrived," they repeated, "and we 
can do nothing for you." 

" Then conduct me to Monsieur Pauvel." 

There was a moment's hesitation; then a clerk named 
Cavaillon, who was writing near a window, said : 

" The chief is always out at this hour." 

" Then I will call again," replied M. de Clameran. 

And he walked out, as he had entered, without saying 
" Good-morning," or even touching his hat. 

**Not very polite, that customer," said little Cavaillon; 
" but he will soon be settled, for here comes Prosper." 

Prosper Bertomy, head cashier of Fauvel's banking-house, 
was a tall, handsome man, of about thirty, with fair hair and 
large dark-blue eyes, fastidiously neat, and dressed in the height 
of the fashion. 

He would have been very prepossessing but for a cold, re- 
served English-like manner, and a certain air of self-sufficiency 
which spoiled his naturally bright, open countenance. 

** Ah, here you are I " cried Cavaillon. " Some one has just 
been asking for you." 

** Who ? An iron manufacturer, was it not? " 

** Exactly." 

" Well, he will come back again. Knowing that I would 
get here late this morning, I made all my arrangements yester- 
day." 

Prosper had unlocked his office door, and, as he finished 
speaking, entered, and closed it behind him. 

" Good ! " exclaimed one of the clerks, " there is a man who 
never lets anything disturb him. The chief has quarreled 
with him twenty times for always coming too late, and his re- 
monstrances have no more effect upon him than a breath of 
wind" 
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" And very right, too : he knows he can get anything he 
wants out of the chief." 

^^ Besides, how could he come any sooner? A man who sits 
up all night, and leads a fast life, doesn't feel like going to 
work early in the morning. Did you notice how veiy pale he 
looked when he came in ? " 

" He must have been playing heavily again. Couturier says 
he lost fifteen thousand francs at a sitting last week." 

" His work is none the worse done for all that," interrupted 
Cavaillon. " If you were in his place " — 

He stopped short. The cash-room door suddenly opened, 
and the cashier appeared before them with tottering step, and 
a wild, haggard look on his ashy face. 

" Robbed 1 " he gasped out ; " I have been robbed ! " 

Prosper's horrified expression, his hollow voice and trem- 
bling limbs betrayed such fearful suffering that the clerks 
jumped up from their desks, and ran toward him. He almost 
dropped into their arms ; he was sick and faint, and fell into a 
chair. 

His companions surrounded him, and begged him to explain 
himself. 

" Robbed ? " they said ; " where, how, by whom ? " 

Gradually, Prosper recovered himself. 

" All the money I had in the safe," he said, " has been stolen." 

"All?" 

"Yes, all; three packages, each containing one hundred 
notes of a thousand francs, and one package of fifty thousand. 
The four packages were wrapped in a sheet of paper, and tied 
together." 

With the rapidity of lightning, the news of the robbery 
spread throughout the banking-house, and the room was soon 
filled with curious listeners. 

" Tell us, Prosper," said young Cavaillon, " did you find 
the safe broken open?" 

" No ; it is just as I left it." 

" Well, then, how, why " — 

" Yesterday I put three hundred and fifty thousand francs in 
the safe, and this morning they are gone." 

All were silent except one old clerk, who did not seem to 
share the general consternation. 

"Don't distress yourself. Monsieur Bertomy," he said; 
"perhaps the chief disposed of the money." 
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The unhappy cashier started up with a look of relief ; he 
eagerly caught at the idea. 

" Yes," he exclaimed, " you are right ; the chief must have 
taken it" 

But, after thinking a few minutes, he said, in a tone of deep 
discouragement : 

"No, that is impossible. During the five yeare that I have 
had charge of the safe, Monsieur Fauvel has never opened it 
except in my presence. Several times he has needed money, 
and has either waited until I came, or sent for me, rather than 
touch it in my absence." 

"Well," said Cavaillon, "before despaiiing, let us ascer- 
tain." 

But a messenger had already informed M. Fauvel of the 
disaster. 

As Cavaillon was about to go in quest of him, he entered 
the room. 

M. Andre Fauvel appeared to be a man of fifty inclined to 
corpulency, of medium height, with iron-gray hair; and, like 
all hard workers, he had a slight stoop. 

Never did he by a single action belie the kindly expression 
of his face. 

He had a frank air, a lively intelligent eye, and large, red lips. 

Bom in the neighborhood of Aix, he betrayed, when ani- 
mated, a slight Provencal accent that gave a peculiar flavor to 
his genial humor. 

The news of the robbery had extremely agitated him, for his 
usually florid face was now quite pale. 

" What is this I hear? what has happened? " he said to the 
clerks, who respectfully stood aside when he entered the room. 

The sound of M. Fauvel's voice inspired the cashier with 
the factitious energy of a great crisis. The dreaded and deci- 
sive moment had come ; he arose, and advanced toward his chief. 

" Monsieur," he began, "having, as you know, a payment to 
make this morning, I yesterday drew from the Bank of France 
three hundred and fifty thousand francs." 

*'Why yesterday, monsieur?" interrupted the banker. "I 
think I have a hundred times ordered you to wait until the day 
of the payment." 

"I know it, monsieur, and I did wrong to disobey you. But 
the evil is done. Yesterday evening I locked the money up ; 
it has disappeared, and yet the safe has not been broken open." 
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" You must be mad 1 " exclaimed M. Fauvel, " you are 
dreaming I " 

These few words destax)yed all hope ; but the very horror of 
the situation gave Prosper, not the coolness of a matured reso- 
lution, but that sort of stupid, stolid indifference which often 
results from unexpected catastrophes. 

It was with apparent calmness that he replied : 

" I am not mad ; neither, unfortunately, am I dreaming ; I 
am simply telling the truth." 

This tranquillity at such a moment appeared to exasperate M. 
Fauvel. He seized Prosper by the arm, and shook him roughly. 

" Speak ! " he cried out ; " speak ! who do you pretend to 
say opened the safe? Answer me?'* 

" I cannot say." 

" No one but you and I knew the secret word. No one but 
you and myself had keys." 

This was a formal accusation; at least, all the auditors pres- 
ent so understood it. 

Yet Prosper's strange calmness never left him for an instant. 
He quietly released himself from M. Fauvel's grasp, and very 
slowly said : 

" In other words, monsieur, I am the only person who could 
have taken this money." 

" Unhappy wretch ! " 

Prosper drew himself to his full height, and, looking M. 
Fauvel full in the face, added : 

" Or you ! " 

The banker made a threatening gesture ; and there is no 
knowing what would have happened if they had not been in- 
terrupted by loud and angry voices at the entry door. 

A man insisted upon entering, in spite of the protestations of 
the errand boys, and succeeded in forcing his way in. It was 
M. de Clameran. 

The clerks stood looking on, bewildered, and motionless. 
The silence was profound, solemn. 

It was easy to see that some terrible question, a question of 
life or death, was being weighed by all these men. 

The iron-founder did not appear to observe anything un- 
usual. He advanced, and without lifting his hat, said in the 
same impertinent tone : 

" It is after ten o'clock, gentlemen." 

No one answered ; and M. de Clameran was about to con- 
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tinue, when, turning around, he for the first time saw the banker, 
and walking up to him, said : 

" Well, monsieur, I congratulate myself upon finding you in 
at last. I have been here once before this morning, and found 
the cash-room not opened, the cashier not arrived, and you 
absent." 

" You are mistaken, monsieur ; I was in my office." 

" At any rate, I was told you were out ; that gentleman over 
there assured me of the fact." 

And the iron-founder pointed out Cavaillon. 

" However, that is of little importance," he went on to say. 
" I return, and this time not only the cash-room is closed, but I 
am refused admittance to the banking-house, and find myself 
compelled to force my way in. Be so good as to tell me whether 
I can have my money." 

M. Fauvel's flushed face turned pale with anger as he list- 
ened to this insolence ; yet he controlled himself. 

" I would be obliged to you, monsieur, for a short delay." 

" I thought you told me " — 

"Yes, yesterday. But this morning, this very instant, I 
find I have been robbed of three hundred and fifty thousand 
francs." 

M. de Clameran bowed ironically, and said : 

" Shall I have to wait long ? " 

" Long enough for me to send to the bank." 

Then turning his back on the iron-founder, M. Fauvel said 
to his cashier : 

'* Write and send as quickly as possible to the bank an order 
for three hundred thousand francs. Let the messenger take a 
carriage." 

Prosper remained motionless. 

" Do you hear me ? " said the banker, angrily. 

The cashier trembled ; he seemed as if trying to shake off a 
terrible nightmare. 

" It is useless to send," he said, in a measured tone : " we 
owe this gentleman three hundred thousand francs, and we have 
less than one hundred thousand in the bank." 

M. de Clameran evidently expected this answer, for he mut- 
tered: 

"Naturally." 

Although he only pronounced this word, his voice, his man- 
ner, his face clearly said: 
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" This comedy is well acted ; but nevertheless it is a comedy, 
and I don't intend to be duped by it." 

Alas I after Prosper's answer, and the iron-founder*s coarsely 
expressed opinion, the clerks knew not what to think. 

The fact was, that Paris had just been startled by several 
financial crashes. The thii-st for speculation caused the oldest 
and most reliable houses to totter. Men of the most unim- 
peachable honor had to sacrifice their pride, and go from door 
to door imploring aid. 

Credit, that i-are bird of security and peace, rested with none, 
but stood with upraised wings, ready to fly off at the first rumor 
of suspicion. 

Therefore, this idea of a comedy arranged beforehand be- 
tween the banker and his cashier, might readily occur to the 
minds of people who, if not suspicious, were at least aware of 
all the expedients resorted to by speculators, in order to gain 
time, which with them often meant salvation. 

M. Fauvel had had too much experience not to instantly 
divine the impression produced by Prosper's answer ; he read 
the most mortifying doubt on the faces around him. 

" Oh ! don't be alarmed, monsieur," said he to M. de Clame- 
ran; "this house has other resources. Be kind enough to await 
my return." 

He left the room, went up the narrow steps leading to his 
study, and in a few minutes returned, holding in his hand a 
letter and a bundle of securities. 

" Here, quick, Couturier I " he said to one of his clerks, " take 
my carriage, which is waiting at the door, and go with monsieur 
to Monsieur de Rothschild's. Hand him this letter and these 
securities ; in exchange you will receive three hundred thousand 
francs, which you will hand to this gentleman." 

The iron-founder was visibly disappointed ; he seemed desi- 
rous of apologizing for his impertinence. 

*' I assure you, monsieur, that I had no intention of giving of- 
fense. Our relations for some years have been such that I hope " — 

" Enough, monsieur," interrupted the banker, " I desire no 
apologies. In business, friendship counts for nothing. I owe 
you money ; I am not ready to pay ; you are pressing; you have 
a perfect right to demand what is your own. Follow my clerk ; 
he will pay you your money." 

Then he turned to his clerks who stood curiously gazing on, 
and said: 
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*^ As for you, gentlemen, be kind enough to resume your 
desks." 

In an instant the room was cleared of every one except the 
clerks who belonged there ; and they sat at their desks with 
their noses almost touching the paper before them, as if too 
absorbed in their work to think of anything else. 

Still, excited by the events so rapidly succeeding each other, 
M. Andre Fauvel walked up and down the i-oom with quick, 
nervous steps, occasionally uttering some low exclamation. 

Prosper remained leaning against the door, with pale face 
and fixed eyes, looking as if he had lost the faculty of thinking. 

Finally the banker, after a long silence, stopped short before 
Prosper ; he had determined upon the line of conduct he would 
pursue. 

** We must have an explanation," he said. " Let us go into 
your office." 

The cashier mechanically obeyed without a word ; and his 
chief followed him, taking the precaution to close the door after 
them. 

The cash-room bore no evidence of a successful burglary. 
Everything was in perfect order; not even a paper was mis- 
placed. 

The safe was open, and on the top shelf lay several rouleaus 
of gold, overlooked or disdained by the thieves. 

M. Fauvel, without troubling himself to examine anything, 
took a seat, and ordered his cashier to do the same. He had 
entirely recovered his equanimity, and his countenance wore its 
usual kind expression. 

"Now that we are alone, Prosper," he said, "have you noth- 
ing to tell me ? " 

The cashier started, as if surprised at the question. "Noth- 
ing, monsieur, that I have not already told you." 

"What, nothing? Do you persist in asserting a fable so 
absurd and ridiculous that no one can possibly believe it? It is 
folly ! Confide in me ; it is your only chance of salvation. I 
am your employer, it is true ; but I am before and above all 
your friend — your best and truest friend. I cannot forget 
that in this very room, fifteen years ago, you were intrusted to 
me by your father ; and ever since that day have I had cause to 
congratulate myself on possessing so faithful and efficient a 
clerk. Yes, it is fifteen years since you came to me. I was then 
just commencing the foundation of my fortune. You have seen 
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it gradually grow, step by step, from almost nothing to its pres- 
ent height. As my wealth increased, I endeavored to better 
your condition ; you, who, although so young, are the oldest of 
my clerks. At each inventory of my fortune, I increased your 
salary." 

Never had Prosper heard him express himself in so feeling 
and paternal a manner. Prosper was silent with astonishment. 

" Answer," pursued M. Fauvel ; " have I not always been 
like a father to you ? From the first day my house has been 
open to you; you were treated as a member of my family. 
Madeleine and my sons looked upon you as a brother. But you 
grew weary of this peaceful life. One day, a year ago, you sud- 
denly began to shun us, and since then " — 

The memories of the past thus evoked by the banker seemed 
too much for the unhappy cashier, he buried his face in his 
hands, and wept bitterly. 

" A man can confide everything to his father without fear of 
being harshly judged," resumed M. Fauvel. "A father not 
only pardons, he forgets. Do I not know the terrible tempta- 
tions that beset a young man in a city like Paris ? There are 
some inordinate desires before which the firmest principles must 
give way, and which so pervert our moittl sense as to render us 
incapable of judging between right and wrong. Speak, Prosper, 
speak I " 

" What do you wish me to say ? " 

" The truth. When an honorable man yields, in an hour of 
weakness, to temptation, his first step toward atonement is con- 
fession. Say to me, Yes, I have been tempted, dazzled: the 
sight of these piles of gold turned my brain. I am young ; I 
have passions." 

"I! " murmured Prosper, "I! " 

"Poor boy," said the banker, sadly; "do you think I am 
ignorant of the life you have been leading since you left my 
roof a year ago? Can you not understand that all your fellow- 
clerks are jealous of you? that they do not forgive you for earn- 
ing twelve thousand francs a year? Never have you committed 
a piece of folly without my being immediately informed of it 
by an anonymous letter. I can tell the exact number of nights 
you have spent at the gaming-table, and the amount of money 
you have squandered. Oh, envy has good eyes and a quick 
earl I have great contempt for these cowardly denunciations, 
but was forced not only to heed them, but to make inquiries 
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myself. It is only right that I should know what sort of a 
life is led by the man to whom I intrust my fortune and my 
honor." 

Prosper seemed about to protest against this last speech. 

" Yes, my honor," insisted M. Fauvel, in a voice that a sense 
of humiliation rendered still more vibrating. " Yes, my credit 
might have been compromised to-day by this Monsieur de Cla- 
meran. Do you know how much I shall lose by paying him 
this money? And suppose I had not had the securities which 
I have sacrificed? You did not know I possessed them." 

The banker paused, as if hoping for a confession, which, 
however, did not come. 

" Come, Prosper, have courage, be frank. I will go up- 
stairs. You will look again in the safe ; I am sure that in your 
agitation you did not search thoroughly. This evening I will 
return ; and I am confident that, during the day, you will have 
found, if not the three hundred and fifty thousand francs, at 
least the greater portion of it; and to-morrow neither you nor I 
will remember anything about this false alarm." 

M. Fauvel had risen, and was about to leave the room, when 
Prosper arose, and seized him by the arm. 

"Your generosity is useless, monsieur," he said bitterly; 
"having taken nothing I can restore nothing. I have searched 
carefully; the bank-notes have been stolen." 

"But by whom, poor fool? By whom?" 

"By all that is sacred, I swear that it was not by me." 

The banker's face turned crimson. "Miserable wretch!" 
cried he, "do you mean to say that I took the money?" 

Prosper bowed his head, and did not answer. 
" Ahl it is thus, then," said M. Fauvel, unable to contain 
himself any longer. "And you dare — Then between you 
and me, Monsieur Prosper Bertomy, justice shall decide. God 
is my witness that I have done all I could to save you. You 
will have yourself to thank for what follows. I have sent for 
the commissary of police; he must be waiting in my study. 
Shall I call him down?" 

Prosper, with the fearful resignation of a man who abandons 
himself, replied in a stifled voice: 

"Do as you will." 

The banker was near the door, which he opened, and after 
giving the cashier a last searching look, said to an office boy: 

" Anselme, ask the commissary of police to step down." 
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If there is one man in the world whom no event can move 
or surprise, who is always on his guard against deceptive ap- 
pearances, and is capable of admitting everything and explain- 
ing everything, it certainly is a Parisian commissary of police. 

While the judge, from his lofty place, applies the code to 
the facts submitted to him, the commissary of police observes and 
watches all the odious circumstances that the law cannot reach. 
He is perforce the confidant of disgraceful details, domestic 
crimes, and tolerated vices. 

If, when he entered upon his office, he had any illusions, 
before the end of a year they were all dissipated. 

If he does not absolutely despise the human race, it is be- 
cause often, side by side with abominations indulged in with 
impunity, he discovers sublime generosities which remain un- 
rewarded. 

He sees impudent scoundrels filching public respect; and 
he consoles himself by thinking of the modest, obscure heroes 
whom he has also encountered. 

So often have his previsions been deceived, that he has reached 
a state of complete skepticism. He believes in nothing, neither 
in evil nor in absolute good; not more in virtue than in vice. 

His experience has forced him to come to the sad conclusion, 
that not men, but events, are worth considering. 

The commissary sent for by M. Fauvel soon made his ap- 
pearance. 

It was with a calm air, if not one of perfect indifference, that 
he entered the office. 

He was followed by a short man dressed in a full suit of 
black, which was slightly relieved by a crumpled collar. 

The banker, scarcely bowing to him, said : 

" Doubtless, monsieur, you have been apprised of the pain- 
ful circumstance which compels me to have recourse to your 
assistance ? " 

"It is about a robbery, I believe." 

"Yes; an infamous and mysterious robbery committed in 
this office, from the safe you see open there, of which my 
cashier " (he pointed to Prosper) " alone possesses the key and 
the word." 

This declaration seemed to arouse the unfortunate cashier 
from his dull stupor. 

"Excuse me, monsieur," he said, to the commissary, in a 
low tone. " My chief also has the word and the key." 
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" Of course that is understood." 

The commissary at once drew his own conclusions. 

Evidently these two men accused each other. 

From their own statements, one or the other was guilty. 

One was the head of an important bank ; the other was a 
simple cashier. 

One was the chief ; the other was the clerk. 

But the commissary of police was too well skilled in conceal- 
ing his impressions to betray his thoughts by any outward sign. 
Not a muscle of his face moved. 

But he became more grave, and alternately watched the 
cashier and M. Fauvel, as if trying to draw some profitable con- 
clusion from their behavior. 

Prosper was very pale and dejected. He had dropped into 
a seat, and his arms hung inert on either side of the chair. 

The banker, on the contrary, remained standing, with flash- 
ing eyes and crimson face, expressing himself with extraordinary 
violence. 

^^And the importance of the theft is immense," continued 
M. Fauvel ; " they have taken a fortune — three hundred and 
fifty thousand francs. This robbery might have had the most 
disastrous consequences. In times like these, the want of this 
sum might compromise the credit of the wealthiest banking- 
house in Paris." 

" I believe so, if notes fall due." 

" Well, monsieur, I had this very day a heavy payment to 
make." 

"Ah, really I" 

There was no mistaking the commissary's tone ; a suspicion, 
the first, had evidently entered his mind. 

The banker understood it; he started, and said quickly: 

" I met the demand, but at the cost of a disagreeable sacri- 
fice. I ought to add further, that, if my orders had been 
obeyed, the three hundred and fifty thousand francs would not 
have been in." 

"How is that?" 

" I never desire to have large sums of money in my house 
over night. My cashier had positive orders to wait always 
until the last moment before drawing the money from the Bank 
of France. I above all forbade him to leave money in the safe 
over night." 

" You hear this ? " said the commissary to Prosper. 
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"Yes, monsieur," replied the cashier, "Monsieur Fauvel's 
statement is quite correct." 

After this explanation, the suspicions of the commissary, 
instead of being strengthened, were dissipated. 

" Well," he said, " a robbery has been perpetrated, but by 
whom? Did the robber enter from without?" 

The banker hesitated a moment. 

" I think not," he said, at last. 

" And I am certain he did not," said Prosper. 

The commissary expected and was prepared for those an- 
swers ; but it did not suit his purpose to follow them np im- 
mediately. 

" However," said he, " we must make ourselves sure of it." 
Turning toward his companion : 

" Monsieur Fanferlot," he said, " go and see if you cannot 
discover some traces that may have escaped the attention of 
these gentlemen." 

M. Fanferlot, nicknamed "the squirrel," was indebted to 
his prodigious agility for this title, of which he was not a little 
proud. Slim and insignificant in appearance he might, in spite 
of his iron muscles, be taken for a bailiffs under clerk, as he 
walked along, buttoned up to the chin in his thin black over- 
coat. He had one of those faces that impress us disagreeably 
— an odiously tumed-up nose, thin lips, and little restless black 



Fanferlot, who had been on the police force for five years, 
burned to distinguish himself, to make for himself a name. He 
was ambitious. Alas I he was unsuccessful, lacking opportunity 
— or genius. 

Already, before the commissary spoke to him, he had fer- 
reted everywhere; studied the doors, sounded the partitions, 
examined the wicket, and stirred up the ashes in the fire- 
place. 

" I can not imagine," said he, " how a stranger could have 
effected an entrance here." 

He walked around the office. 

"Is this door closed at night?" he inquired. 

" It is alwaj^ locked." 

" And who keeps the key ? " 

" The oflBce-boy, to whom I always give it in charge before 
leaving the bank," said Prosper. 

" This boy," said M. Fauvel, " sleeps in the outer room on 
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a sofa-bedstead, which he unfolds at night, and folds up in the 
morning." 

" Is he here now? " inquired the commissary. 

" Yes, Monsieur," replied the banker. 

He opened the door and called : 

"Anselmel" 

This boy was the favorite servant of M. Fauvel, and had 
lived with him for ten years. He knew that he would not be 
suspected; but the idea of being connected in any way with 
a robbery is terrible, and he entered the room trembling like a 
leaf. 

'^Did you sleep in the next room last night?" asked the 
commissary. 

^^ Yes, monsieur, as usual." 

" At what hour did you go to bed ? " 

^^ About half past ten; I had spent the evening at a caf6 
near by, with monsieur's valet." 

"Did you hear no noise during the night ? " 

*' Not a sound ; and still I sleep so lightly that, if monsieur 
comes down to the cash-room when I am asleep, I am instantly 
awakened by the sound of his footsteps." 

^^ Monsieur Fauvel often comes to the cash-room at night, 
does he?" 

" No, monsieur ; veiy seldom." 

'*Did he come last night?" 

**No, monsieur; I am very certain he did not; for I was 
kept awake nearly all night by the strong coffee I had drunk 
with the valet." 

** That will do ; you can retire," said the commissary. 

When Anselme had left the room, Fanferlot resumed his 
search. 

He opened the door of the private staircase. 

" Where do these stairs lead to ? " he asked. 

"To my private office," replied M. Fauvel. 

" Is not that the room whither I was conducted when I first 
came?" inquired the commissary. 

"The same." 

** I would like to see it," said Fanferlot, " and examine the 
entrances to it." 

"Nothing is more easy," said M. Fauvel, eagerly; "follow 
me, gentlemen. And you come too. Prosper." 

M. Fauvel's private office consisted of two rooms ; the wait- 
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ing-room, sumptuously furnished and beautifully decorated, 
and the study where he transacted business. The furniture in 
this room was composed of a large office-desk, several leather- 
covered chairs, and, on either side of the fireplace, a secretary 
and a booknshelf . 

These two rooms had only three doors: one opened on the 
private stairway, another into the banker's bedroom, and the 
third into the main vestibule. It was through this last door 
that the banker's clients and visitors were admitted. 

M. Fanferlot examined the study at a glance. He seemfed 
puzzled like a man who had flattered himself with the hope of 
discovering some indication and had found nothing. 

^^ Let us see the adjoining room," he said. 

He passed into the waiting-room, followed by the banker 
and the commissary of police. 

Prosper remained alone in the study. 

Despite the disordered state of his mind, he could not but per- 
ceive that his situation was momentarily becoming more serious. 

He had demanded and accepted the contest with his chief; 
the struggle had commenced ; and now it no longer depended 
upon his own will to arrest the consequences of his action. 

They were about to engage in a bitter conflict, utilizing all 
weapons, until one of the two should succumb, the loss of honor 
being the cost of defeat. 

In the eyes of Justice, who would be the innocent man? 

Alas I the unfortunate cashier saw only too clearly that the 
chances were terribly unequal, and was overwhelmed with the 
sense of his own inferiority. 

Never had he thought that his chief would carry out his 
threats ; for, in a contest of this nature, M. Fauvel would have 
as much to risk as his cashier, and more to lose. 

He was sitting near the fireplace, absorbed in the most 
gloomy forebodings, when the banker's chamber door suddenly 
opened, and a beautiful girl appeared upon the threshold. 

She was tall and slender ; a loose morning-gown, confined at 
the waist by a simple black ribbon, betrayed to advantage the 
graceful elegance of her figure. Her black eyes were large and 
soft; her complexion had the creamy pallor of a white camellia; 
and her beautiful dark hair, carelessly held together by a tor- 
toise-shell comb, fell in a profusion of soft curls upon her ex- 
quisite neck. She was Madeleine, M. Fauvel's niece, of whom 
he had spoken not long before. 
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Seeing Prosper in the study, where probably she expected to 
find her uncle idone, she could not refrain fiom an exclamation 
of surprise. 

•*AhI'' 

Prosper started up as if he had received an electric shock. 
His eyeSf a moment before so dull and heavy, now sparkled with 
joy as if he had caught a glimpse of a messenger of hope. 

" Madeleine," he gasped, " Madeleine ! " 

The young girl was blushing crimson. She seemed about to 
hastily retreat, and stepped back, but, Prosper having advanced 
toward her, she was overcome by a sentiment stronger than her 
will, and extended her hand, which he seized and pressed with 
much agitation. 

They stood thus face to face, but with averted looks, as if 
they dared not let their eyes meet for fear of betraying their 
feelings ; having much to say, and not knowing how to begin, 
they stood silent. 

Finally Madeleine murmured in a scarcely audible voice : 

" You, Prosper — you 1 " 

These words broke the spell. The cashier dropped the white 
hand which he held, and answered, bitterly : 

" Yes, this is Prosper, the companion of your childhood — 
suspected, accused of the most disgraceful theft ; Prosper, whom 
your uncle has just delivered up to justice, and who, before the 
day is over, will be aiTcsted, and thrown into prison." 

Madeleine, with a terrified gesture, cried in a tone of anguish: 

" Good heavens 1 Prosper, what are you saying? " 

^^What, mademoiselle I do you not know what has hap- 
pened ? Have not your aunt and cousins told you ? " 

"They have told me nothing. I have scarcely seen my 
cousins this morning ; and my aunt is so ill that I felt uneasy, 
and came to tell uncle. But for Heaven's sake speak : tell me 
the cause of your distress." 

Prosper hesitated. Perhaps it occurred to him to open his 
heart to Madeleine, of revealing to her his most secret thoughts. 
A remembrance of the past chilled his confidence. He sadly 
shook his head, and replied : 

" Thanks, mademoiselle, for this proof of interest, the last 
doubtless, that I shall ever receive from you ; but allow me, by 
being silent, to spare you distress, and myself the mortification 
of blushing before you." 

Madeleine interrupted him imperiously : 

TOI*. IX.— 29 
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"I insist upon knowing.*' 

" Alas, mademoiselle 1 " answered Prosper, " you will only 
too soon learn my misfortune and my disgrace ; then, yes, then 
you will applaud yourself for what you have done." 

But she became more urgent ; instead of commanding, she 
entreated ; but Prosper was inflexible. 

^^ Your uncle is in the adjoining room, mademoiselle, with 
the commissary of police and a detective. They will soon re- 
turn. I entreat you to retire that they may not find you 
here." 

As he spoke he gently pushed her through the door, and 
closed it upon her. 

It was time, for the next moment the commissaiy and M. 
Fauvel entered. They had visited the main entrance and wait- 
ing-room, and had heard nothing of what had passed in the 
study. 

But Fanferlot had heard for them. 

This excellent blood-hound had not lost sight of the cashier. 
He said to himself, " Now that my young gentleman believes 
himself to be alone, his face will betray him. I shall detect a 
smile or a wink that will enlighten me." 

Leaving M. Fauvel and the commissary to pursue their in- 
vestigations, he posted himself to watch. He saw the door open, 
and Madeleine appear upon the threshold ; he lost not a single 
word or gesture of the rapid scene which had passed. 

It mattered little that every word of this scene was an 
enigma. M. Fanferlot was skillful enough to complete the sen- 
tences he did not understand. 

As yet he only had a suspicion ; but a mere suspicion is bet- 
ter than nothing ; it is a point to start from. So prompt was he 
in building a plan upon the slightest incident, that he thought 
he saw in the past of these people who were utter strangers to 
him glimpses of a domestic drama. 

If the commissary of police is a skeptic, the detective has 
faith; he believes in evil. 

" I understand the case now," said he, to himself. " This 
man loves the young lady, who is really very pretty ; and, as he 
is quite handsome, I suppose his love is reciprocated. This love 
affair vexes the banker, who, not knowing how to get rid of the 
importunate lover by fair means, has to resort to foul, and plans 
this imaginary robbery, which is very ingenious." 

Thus to M. Fanferlot's mind, the banker had simply robbed 
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liiinself, and the innocent cashier was the victim of an odious 
machination. 

But this conviction was, at present, of little service to Pros- 
per. 

Fanferlot, the ambitious man, who had determined to ob- 
tain renown in his profession, decided to keep his conjectures 
to himself. 

^^ I will let the others go their way, and I'll go mine," he 
said. ^^ When, by dint of close watching and patient investiga- 
tion, I shall have collected proof sufficient to insure certain con- 
viction, I will unmask the scoundrel." 

He was radiant. He had at last found the crime so long 
looked for, which would make him celebrated. Nothing was 
wanting, neither the odious circumstances, nor the mystery, 
nor even the romantic and sentimental element represented by 
Prosper and Madeleine. 

Success seemed difficult, almost impossible, but Fanferlot, 
the '^squirrel," had great confidence in his own genius for 
investigation. 

Meanwhile, the search up-stairs completed, M. Fauvel and 
the commissary returned to the room where Prosper was waiting 
for them. 

The commissary, who had seemed so calm, when he first 
came, now looked grave and perplexed. The moment for taking 
a decisive part had come, yet it was evident that he hesitated. 

"You see, gentlemen," he began, "our search has only con- 
firmed our first suspicion." 

M. Fauvel and Prosper bowed assentingly. 

"And what do you think. Monsieur Fanferlot?" continued 
the commissary. 

Fanferlot did not answer. 

Occupied in studying the safe-lock, he manifested signs of a 
lively surprise. Evidently he had just made an important dis- 
covery. 

M. Fauvel, Prosper, and the commissary rose, and sur- 
rounded him. 

" Have yon discovered any trace ? " said the banker, eagerly. 

Fanferlot turned around with a vexed air. He reproached 
himself for not having concealed his impressions. 

" Oh ! " said he, carelessly, " I have discovered nothing of 
importance." 

" But we should like to know," said Prosper. 
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^I have merely convinced myself that this safe has been 
recently opened or shut, I know not which, with gireat violence 
and haate." 

" Why so? " asked the commissary, becoming attentive. 

" Look, monsieur, at this scratch near the lock." 

The commissary stooped down, and carefully examined the 
safe; he saw a light scratch several inches long that had re- 
moved the outer coat of varnish. 

"I see the scratch," said he, "but what does that prove?" 

"Oh, nothing at all!" said Fanferlot. "I just now told 
you it was of no importance." 

Fanferlot said this, but it was not his real opinion. 

This scratch, undeniably fresh, had for him a signification 
that escaped the others. He said to himself, ^^This confirms 
my suspicions. If the cashier had stolen millions, there was 
no occasion for his being in a hurry ; whereas the banker creep- 
ing down in the dead of the night with cat-like footsteps, for 
fear of awakening the boy in the anteroom, in order to rifle his 
own money safe, had every reason to tremble, to hurry, to 
hastily withdraw the key, which, slipping along the lock, 
scratched off the varnish." 

Resolved to unravel by himself the tangled thread of this 
mysteiy, the detective determined to keep his conjectures to 
himself; for the same reason he was silent as to the interview 
which he had overheard between Madeleine and Prosper. 

He hastened to withdraw attention from the scratch upon 
the lock. 

" To conclude," he said, addressing the commissary, " I am 
convinced that no one outside of the bank could have obtained 
access to this room. The safe, moreover, is intact. No suspi- 
cious pressure has been used on the movable buttons. I can 
assert that the lock has not been tampered with by burglar's 
tools or false keys. Those who opened the safe knew the 
word, and possessed the key." 

This formal affirmation of a man whom he knew to be skill** 
ful, ended the hesitation of the commissary. 

" That being the case," he replied, " I must request a few 
moments' conversation with Monsieur Fauvel." 

" I am at your semce," said the banker. 

Prosper foresaw the result of this conversation. He quietly 
placed his hat on the table, to show that he had no intention of 
attempting to escape, and passed into the adjoining room. 
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Fanferlot also went out, but not before the commissary had 
made him a sign, and received one in return. 

This sign signified, ^^ You are responsible for this man." 

The detective needed no admonition to make him keep a 
strict watch. His suspicions were too vague, his desire for 
success was too ardent, for him to lose sight of Prosper an 
instant. 

Closely following the cashier, he seated himself in a dark 
comer of the room, and, pretending to be sleepy, he fixed him- 
self in a comfortable position for taking a nap, gaped until his 
jawbone seemed about to be dislocated, then closed his eyes, 
and kept perfectly quiet. 

Prosper took a seat at the desk of an absent clerk. The 
others were burning to know the result of tlie investigation ; 
their eyes shone with curiosity, but they dared not ask a 
question. 

Unable to restrain himself any longer little Cavaillon, 
Prosper's defender, ventured to say : 

"Well, who stole the money?" 

Prosper shrugged his shoulders. 

** Nobody knows," he replied. 

Was this conscious innocence or hardened recklessness? 
The clerks observed with bewildered surprise that Prosper had 
resumed his usual manner — that sort of icy haughtiness that 
kept people at a distance, and made him so unpopular in the 
bank. 

Save the death-like pallor of his face, and the dark circles 
around his swelled eyes, he bore no traces of the pitiable agita- 
tion he had exhibited a short time before. 

Never would a stranger entering the room have supposed 
that this young man, idly lounging in a chair, and toying with 
a pencil, was resting under an accusation of robbeiy, and was 
about to be arrested. 

He soon stopped playing with the pencil, and drew toward 
him a sheet of paper on which he hastily wrote a few lines. 

"Ah, hal" thought Fanferlot the "squirrel," whose hear- 
ing and sight were wonderfullj'- good in spite of his profound 
sleep, "eh I ehl he makes his little confidential communi- 
cation on paper^ I see ; now we will discover something posi- 
tive." 

His note written. Prosper folded it carefully in the smallest 
possible size, and after furtively glancing toward the detective, 
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who remained motionless in his coiner, threw it across the desk 
to little Cavaillon with this one word: 

" Gypsy 1" 

All this was so quickly and skillfully done that Fanferlot 
was confounded, and began to feel a little uneasy. 

"The devil take himl " said he to himself; "for a suffering 
innocent; this young dandy has more pluck and nerve than 
many of my oldest customers. This, however, shows the result 
of education 1 " 

Yes ; innocent or guilty. Prosper must have been en- 
dowed with great self-control and power of dissimulation to 
affect this presence of mind at a time when his honor, his future 
happiness, all that he held dear in life, were at stake. And he 
was only thirty years old. 

Either from natural deference, or from the hope of gaining 
some ray of light by a private conversation, the commissary 
determined to speak to the banker before acting decisively. 

" There is not a shadow of doubt, monsieur," he said as soon 
as they were alone, " this young man has robbed you. It would 
be a gross neglect of duty if I did not secure his person. The 
law will decide whether he shall be released, or sent to prison.'* 

This declaration seemed to distress the banker. 

He sunk into a chair, and murmured: 

"Poor Prosper!" 

Seeing the.astonished look of his listener, he added : 

" Until to-day, monsieur, I have always had the most im- 
plicit faith in his honesty, and would have unhesitatingly con- 
fided my fortune to his keeping. Almost on my knees have I 
besought and implored him to confess that in a moment of des- 
peration he had taken the money, promising him pardon and for- 
getfulness ; but I could not move him. I have loved him ; and 
even now, in spite of the trouble and humiliation that he is bring- 
ing upon me, I cannot bring myself to feel harshly toward him." 

The commissary looked as if he did not understand. 

"What do you mean by humiliation, monsieur?" 

"What!" said M. Fauvel, excitedly, "is not justice the 
same for all? Because I am the head of a bank, and he only a 
clerk, does it follow that my word is more to be relied upon 
than his? Why could I not have robbed myself? Such things 
have been done. They will ask me for facts ; and I shall be 
compelled to expose the exact situation of my house, explain 
my affairs, disclose the secret and method of my operations." 
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**It b true, monsieur, that you will be called upon for some 
explanation ; but your well-known integrity " — 

'* Alasl He was honest too. His integrity has never been 
doubted. Who would have been suspected this morning if 
I had not been able to instantly produce a hundred thousand 
crowns? Who would be suspected if I could not prove that 
my assets exceed my liabilities by more than three millions ? " 

To a strictly honorable man, the thought, the possibility 
of suspicion tarnishing his fair name, is cruel suffering. The 
banker suffered, and the commissary of police saw it, and felt 
for him. 

"Becalm, monsieur,'* said he; "before the end of a week, 
justice will have collected sufficient proof to establish the guilt 
of this unfortunate man, whom we may now recall." 

Prosper entered with Fanferlot — whom they had much 
trouble to awaken — and with the most stolid indifference list- 
ened to the announcement of his arrest. 

In response he calmly said : 

" I swear that I am innocent." 

M. Fauvel, much more disturbed and excited than his 
cashier, made a last attempt. 

"It is not too late yet, poor boy," he said; "for Heaven's 
sake reflect" — 

Prosper did not appear to hear him. He drew from his 
pocket a small key, which he laid on the table, and said : 

"Here is the key of your safe, monsieur. I hope for my 
sake that you will some day be convinced of my innocence ; and 
I hope for your sake that the conviction will not come too late." 

Then as every one was silent, he resumed : 

" Before leaving I hand over to you the books, papers, and 
accounts necessary for my successor. I must at the same time 
inform you that, without speaking of the stolen three hundred 
and fifty thousand francs, I leave a deficit in cash." 

"A deficit 1" thought the commissary: "how, after this, 
can his guilt be doubted? Before stealing the whole contents 
of the safe, he has kept his hand in by occasional small thefts." 

"A deficit I " said the detective to himself ; " now, no doubt, 
the very innocence of this poor devil gives his conduct an ap- 
pearance of great depravity; were he guilty, he would have 
replaced the first money by a portion of the second." 

The grave importance of Prosper's statement was considerably 
diminished by the explanation he proceeded to make : 
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^^ There is a deficit of three thousand fiye hundred francs on 
my cash account, which has been disposed of in the following 
manner : two thousand taken by myself in advance of my salary ; 
fifteen hundred advanced to several of my fellow-clerks. This 
is the last day of the month; to-morrow the salaries will be 
paid, consequently " — 

The commissary interrupted him. 

" Were you authorized to draw money whenever you wished 
to advance the clerks' pay ? " 

"No; but I knew that Monsieur Fauvel would not have 
refused me permission to oblige my friends in the bank. 
What I did is done everywhere; I have simply followed my 
predecessor's example." 

The banker made a sign of assent. 

" As regards that spent by myself," continued the cashier, 
" I had a sort of right to it, all of my savings being deposited 
in this bank ; about fifteen thousand francs." 

" That is true," said M. Fauvel ; " Monsieur Bertomy has 
at least that amount on deposit." 

This last question settled, the commissary's errand was 
over, and his report might now be made. He announced his 
intention of leaving, and ordered the cashier to prepare to 
follow him. 

Usually, this moment, when stern reality stares us in the 
face, when our individuality is lost and we feel that we are 
being deprived of our liberty — this moment is terrible. 

At this fatal command, " Follow me," which brings before 
our eyes the yawning prison gates, the most hardened sinner 
feels his courage fail, and abjectly begs for mercy. 

But Prosper lost none of that studied phlegm which the 
commissary secretly pronounced consummate impudence. 

Slowly, with as much careless ease as if going to breakfast 
with a friend, he smoothed his hair, drew on his overcoat and 
gloves, and said, politely : 

" I am ready to accompany you, monsieur." 

The commissary folded up his pocketbook, and bowed to 
M. Fauvel, saying to Prosper : 

"Gomel" 

They left the room, and with a distressed face, and eyes 
filled with tears that he could not restrain, the banker stood 
watching their retreating forms. 

" Good Heaven ! " he exclaimed ; " gladly would I give 
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twice that sum to regain my old confidence in poor Prosper, 
and be able to keep him with me I " 

The quick-eured Fanferlot overheard these words, and prompt 
to suspicion, and ever disposed to impute to others the deep 
astuteness peculiar to himself, was convinced they had been 
uttered for his benefit. 

He had remained behind the others, under pretext of looking 
for an imaginary umbrella, and, as he reluctantly departed, said 
he would call in again to see if it had been found. 

It was Fanferlot's task to escort Prosper to prison ; but, as 
they were about starting, he asked the commissary to leave him 
at liberty to pursue another course, a request which his superior 
granted. 

Fanferlot had resolved to obtain possession of Prosper's 
note, which he knew to be in Cavaillon's pocket. 

To obtain this written proof, which must be an important 
one, appeared the easiest thing in the world. He had simply 
to arrest Cavaillon, frighten him, demand the letter, and, if 
necessary, take it by force. 

But to what would this disturbance lead? To nothing, un- 
less it were an incomplete and doubtful result. 

Fanferlot was convinced that the note was intended, not for 
the young clerk, but for a third person. 

If exasperated, Cavaillon might refuse to divulge who this 
person was, who, after all, might not bear the name " Gypsy " 
given by the cashier. And, even if he did answer his questions, 
would he not lie ? 

After mature reflection, Fanferlot decided that it would be 
superfluous to ask for a secret when it could be surprised. To 
quietly follow Cavaillon, and keep close watch on him, until he 
caught him in the very act of handing over the letter, was but 
play for the detective. 

This method of proceeding, moreover, was much more in 
keeping with the character of Fanferlot, who, being naturally 
soft and stealthy, deemed it due to his profession to avoid all 
disturbance or anything resembling violence. 

Fanferlot's plan was settled when he reached the vestibule. 

He began talking with an office-boy, and, after a few appar- 
ently idle questions, had discovered that the Fauvel bank had 
no outlet on the Rue de la Victoire, and that consequently all 
the clerks were obliged to pass in and out through the main 
entrance on the Rue de Provence. 
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From this moment the task he had undertaken no longer 
presented a shadow of difficulty. He rapidly crossed the street 
and took up his position under a gateway. 

His post of observation was admirably chosen; not only 
could he see every one who entered and came out of the bank, 
but also commanded a view of all the windows, and by standing 
on tiptoe could look thi-ough the grating, and see Cavaillon 
bending over his desk. 

Fanferlot waited a long time, but did not wax impatient ; 
for he had often had to remain on watch entire days and nights 
at a time, with much less important objects in view than the 
present one. Besides, his mind was busily occupied in esti- 
mating the value of his discoveries, weighing his chances, and, 
like Perrette with her pot of milk, building the foundation of 
his fortune upon present success. 

Finally, about one o'clock, he saw Cavaillon rise from his 
desk, change his coat, and take down his hat. 

** Very good 1 " he exclaimed, " my man is coming out ; I 
must keep my eyes open." 

The next moment Cavaillon appeared at the door of the 
bank ; but before stepping on the pavement he looked up and 
down the street in an undecided manner. 

" Can he suspect anything ? " thought Fanferlot. 

No, the young clerk suspected nothing ; only having a com- 
mission to execute, and fearing his absence would be observed, 
he was debating with himself which would be the shortest road 
for him to take. 

He soon decided, entered the Faubourg Montmartre, and 
walked up the Rue Notre Dame de Lorette so rapidly, utterly 
regardless of the grumbling passers-by whom he elbowed out of 
his way, that Fanferlot found it difficult to keep him in sight. 

Reaching the Rue Chaptal, Cavaillon suddenly stopped, and 
entered the house numbered 89. 

He had scarcely taken three steps in the narrow corridor 
when he felt a touch on his shoulder, and turning abruptly, 
found himself face to face with Fanferlot. 

He recognized him at once, and turning very pale, he shrunk 
back, and looked around for means of escape. 

But the detective, anticipating the attempt, barred the pas- 
sage-way. Cavaillon saw that he was fairly caught. 

" What do you want with me ? " he asked, in a voice tremu- 
lous with fright. 
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Fanferlot was distinguished among his confreres for his ex- 
quisite suavity and unequaled urbanity. Even with his prison- 
ers he was the perfection of courtesy, and never was known to 
handcuff a man without first obsequiously apologizing for being 
compelled to do so. 

** You will be kind enough, my dear monsieur," he said, " to 
excuse the great liberty I take; but I really am under the. 
necessity of asking you for a little information." 

"Information 1 From me, monsieur? " 

"From you, my dear monsieur; from Monsieur Eugene 
Cavaillon." 

" But I do not know you." 

"Ah, yes, you remember seeing me this morning. It is 
only about a trifling matter, and you will overwhelm me with 
obligations if you will do me the honor to accept my arm and 
step outside for a moment." 

What could Cavaillon do ? He took Fanf erlot's arm, and 
went out with him. 

The Rue Chaptal is not one of those noisy thoroughfares 
where foot-passengers are in perpetual danger of being run 
over by numberless vehicles dashing to and fro ; there were but 
two or three shops, and from the corner of the Rue Fontaine 
occupied by an apothecary, to the entrance of the Rue Leonie, 
extended a high, gloomy wall, broken here and there by a small 
window which lighted tiie carpenters' shops behind. 

It was one of those streets where you could walk at your 
ease, without having to step from the sidewalk every moment. 
So Fanferlot and Cavaillon were in no danger of being disturbed 
by passers-by. 

" What I wished to say is, my dear monsieur," began the 
detective, " that Monsieur Prosper Bertomy threw you a note 
this morning." 

Cavaillon vaguely foresaw that he was to be questioned about 
this note, and instantly put himself on his guard. 

" You are mistaken," he said, blushing to his ears. 

"Excuse me, monsieur, for presuming to contradict you, but 
I am quite certain of what I say." 

"I assure you that Prosper never gave me anything." 

** Pray, monsieur, do not persist in a denial ; you will compel 
me to prove that four clerks saw him throw you a note written 
in pencil and closely folded." 

Cavaillon saw the folly of further contradicting a man so 
well informed ; so he changed his tactics, and said : 
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^' It is true Prosper gave me a not« this morning ; but it was 
intended for me alone, and after reading it, I tore it up, and 
threw the pieces in the fire-" 

This might be the truth. Fanferlot feared so; but how 
could he assure himself of the fact? He remembered that the 
most palpable tricks often succeed the best, and, trusting to his 
star, he said, at hazard : 

^' Permit me to observe that this statement is not correct ; 
the note was intrusted to you to give to Gypsy." 

A despairing gesture from Cavaillon apprised the detective 
that he was not mistaken : he breathed again. 

" I swear to you, monsieur " — began the young man. 

** Do not swear, monsieur," interrupted Fanferlot : " all the 
oaths in the world would be useless. You not only preserved 
the note, but you came to this house for the purpose of givin^^ 
it to Gypsy, and it is in your pocket now." 

" No, monsieur, no ! " 

Fanferlot paid no attention to this denial, but continued in 
his gentlest tone : 

" And I am sure you will be kind enough to give it to me ; 
believe me, nothing but the most absolute necessity " — 

"Never 1 " exclaimed Cavaillon; and, believing the moment 
favorable, he suddenly attempted to jerk his arm from under 
Fanferlot's, and escape. 

But his efforts were vain ; the detective's strengrth was equal 
to his suavity. 

"Don't hurt yourself, young man," he said, "but take my 
advice and quietly give up the letter." 

" I have not got it." 

" Very well ; see, you reduce me to painful extremities. If 
you persist in being so obstinate, I shall call two policemen, 
who will take you by each arm, and escort you to the commis- 
sary of police; and, once there, I shall be under the painful 
necessity of searching your pockets, whether you will or not." 

Cavaillon was devoted to Prosper, and willing to make any 
sacrifice in his behalf ; but he clearly saw that it was worse than 
useless to struggle any longer, as he would have no time to 
destroy the note. To deliver it under force was no betrayal ; 
but he cursed liis powerlessness, and almost wept with rage. 

" I am in your power," he said, and then suddenly drew 
from his pocket-book the unlucky note, and gave it to the 
detective- 
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BENITO PEREZ GALD6s. 

BsNiTO Pebez Gald6s, a Spanish novelist and journalist, was 
born at Las Palmas, in the island of Grand Canary, May 10, 1845. 
He early developed talent both as an artist and as a writer. He 
removed in 1863 to Madrid, where he became successively editor of 
several journals. As a writer of fiction he first distinguished him- 
self by the publication of two historical romances entitled " La Fon- 
tana de Oro" (1871) and "El Andaoz." Next, in imitation of 
MM. Erckmann-Chatrian, he published two series of "Episodios 
Nacionales." These novels achieved a great success in Spain, and 
were also widely read in Spanish America. Among these earlier 
works were: "BailWn" (1873); « Napoleon en Chamartin " (1874); 
"Cadiz" (1874); "Juan Martin el Empecinado " (1874) ; "La Ba- 
talla de los Arapiles" (1876); "El Terror de 1824" (1877). En- 
couraged by the success of these productions, he composed other 
romances : " DoHa Perfecta," which was translated into English in 
1880; "Gloria," translated by Nathan Wetherell in 1879; "Maria- 
nela," and " La Familia de Leone Eoche," which augmented his fame 
and brought him into the foremost rank of Spanish novelists. He 
composed a long series of contemporary romances, entitled : " La 
Desheredada" (1880); "El Amigo Mando" (1881); "Tormento" 
(1883) ; " Lo Prohibido " (1884) ; " Eortunatay Jacinta " (1886) ; 
"Mian" (1888); «La Incognita" (1890); "Realidad" (1890); 
"Angel Guerra" (1891). Other later works are: "La Loca de la 
Oasa," " San Quintin," and " Los Condenados." He was admitted 
as a member of the Spanish Academy Feb. 7, 1897. 



Dona Perpbcta's Dattghtbr. 

(Prom "Dofia Perfecta.")^ 

[Pepe Bey, a young engineer, arrives at Orbajosa to marry his cousin 
Kosario, the match haying been made up between his father and Dofia Per- 
fecta, the girl^s mother, who is warmly attached to the father of Pepe, her 
brother, and furthermore under heavy obligations to him for his excellent 
management of her large property interests. The landscape is the arid and 
porerty-stricken country of central Spain, though the town itself — ** seated on 

I Copyright 1896, by Harper A Brothers, 
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the slope of a hill from the midst of whose closely clustered houses arose many 
dark towers, and on the height above it the ruins of a dilapidated castle " — 
such a town would probably be more appreciated by a traveler from abroad 
and a lover of the picturesque, than by a Spaniard, too familiar with its type. 
Orbajosa is a little place, full of narrow prejudices and vanities. Pepe Key, 
with his modem ways, soon finds that he is woimding these prejudices at 
every turn. We look on with pained surprise at the difficulties that grow up 
around the young man, an excellent and kind-hearted fellow. Lawsuits are 
multiplied against him ; he is turned out of the cathedral by order of the 
bishop for strolling about during service-time to look at some architectural 
features ; and he is refused the hand of his cousin. Dofia Perfecta herself 
joins in this hostility, which finally develops into a venomous bitterness that 
menaces his life. Such a feeling was not the outgrowth of mere provincial 
narrowness : we see in the end that it was the result of the plot of Maria Re- 
medios, a woman of a humble sort, who aspired to secure the heiress Rosaiio 
for her own chubby-faced home-bred son. She influenced the village priest, 
and he influenced Dofia Perfecta. Early in the day, the young engineer would 
have abandoned the sinister place but for Rosario, who really loved him. She 
conveyed to him, on a scrap from the margin of a newspaper, the message : 
" They say you are going away. If you do, I shall die." 
She is a charming picture of girlhood, — lovely, true-hearted, affectionate, 
aspiring to be heroic, and yet crippled at last by a filial conscience and the 
long habit of clinging dependence. She has agreed to fiee at night with her 
lover, and he is already in the garden. Her mother, the stem Dofia Perfecta, 
ranging uneasily through the house, enters her room about the appointed Uzne 
for the escape. ] 

" Why don't you sleep? " her mother asked her. 

" What time is it? " asked the girl. 

"It will soon be midnight." . . . 

Rosario was trembling, and everything about her denoted 
the keenest anxiety. She lifted her eyes to heaven supplicat- 
ingly, and then turned them on her mother with a look of the 
utmost terror. 

" Why, what is the matter with you?** 

" Did you say it was midnight ? " 

"Yes." 

"Then — but is it already midnight?*' . . . 

" Something is the matter with you ; you have something on 
your mind," said her mother, fixing on her daughter her pene- 
trating eyes. 

"Yes — I wanted to tell you," stammered the girl, "I 
wanted to say — Nothing, nothing ; I will go to sleep." 

" Rosario, Rosario ! your mother can read your heart like 
an open book," exclaimed Dofia Perfecta with severity. " You 
are agitated, I have already told you that I am willing to 
pardon you if you will repent, if you are a good and sensible 
girl." 
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'^ Why, am I not good ? Ah, mamma, mamma I I am 
dying." Rosario burst into a flood of bitter and disconsolate 
tears. 

^^What are these tears about?" said her mother, embracing 
her. " If they are tears of repentance, blessed be they." 

" I don't repent I I can't repent 1 " cried the girl, in a burst 
of sublime despair. She lifted her head, and in her face was 
depicted a sudden inspired strength. Her hair fell in disorder 
over her shoulders. Never was there seen a more beautiful 
image of a rebellious angel. 

"Wiiat is this? Have you lost your senses?" said Dofla 
Perfecta, laying both hands on her daughter's shoulders. 

" I am going away I " said the girl with the exaltation of 
delirium. And she sprang out of bed. 

" Rosario, Rosario — my daughter 1 For God's sake, what 
is this?" 

^* Ah mamma, sefiora I " exclaimed the girl, embracing her 
mother ; " bind me fast I " 

"In truth, you would deserve it. What madness is this ? " 

" Bind me fast ! I am going away — I am going away with 
himl" . . . 

"Has he told you to do so? has he counseled you to do 
that? has he commanded you to do that?" asked the mother, 
launching these words like thunderbolts against her daughter. 

" He has counseled me to do it. We have agreed to be mar- 
ried. We must be married, mamma, dear mamma. I will love 
you — I know that I ought to love you — I shall be forever lost 
if I do not love you." 

" Rosario, Rosario 1 " cried Dofia Perfecta in a terrible voice, 
"risel" 

There was a short pause. 

" This man — has he written to you ? " 

"Yes." 

" Have you seen him again since that night? " 

"Yes." 

"And you have written to him ?" 

" I have written to him also. O sefiora ! why do you look 
at me in that way ? You are not my mother." 

" Would to God that I were not ! Rejoice in the harm you 
are doing me. You are killing me; you have given me my 
death-blow!" cried Dofia Perfecta, with indescribable agita- 
tion. " You say that that man " — 
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" Is my husband — I will be his wife, protected by the law. 
You are not a woman 1 Why do you look at me in that way ? 
You make me tremble. Mother, mother, do not condemn me ! " 

"You have already condemned yourself — that is enough. 
Obey me, and I will forgive you. Answer me — when did you 
receive letters from that man?" 

" To-day." 

" What treachery 1 what infamy ! " cried her mother, roar- 
ing rather than speaking. " Had you appointed a meeting? " 

" Yes." 

"When?" 

" To-night." 

"Where?" 

"Here, herel I will confess everything, everything! I 
know it is a crime. I am a wretch ; but you, my mother, will 
take me out of this hell. Give your consent. Say one word to 
me, only one word ! " 

" That man here in my house I " cried Do&a Perfecta, 
springing back several paces from her daughter. 

Rosario followed her on her knees. 

At the same instant three blows were heard, three crashes, 
three explosions. [Maria Remedies had spied upon Pepe Rey, 
the lover ; shown Caballuco, a brutal servant and ally, how to 
follow him stealthily into the garden ; and had then come to 
arouse the house.] It was the heart of Maria Remedies knock- 
ing at the door through the knocker. The house trembled with 
an awful dread. Mother and daughter stood as motionless as 
statues. 

A servant went downstairs to open the door, and shortly 
afterward Maria Remedies, who was not now a woman but a 
basilisk enveloped in a mantle, entered Dofia Perfecta's room. 
Her face, flushed with anxiety, exhaled fire. 

" He is there, he is there," she said, as she entered. " He 
got into the garden through the condemned door." She paused 
for breath at every syllable. 

" I know already," returned Dofia Perfecta, with a sort of 
bellow. 

Rosario fell senseless to the floor. 

" Let us go downstairs," said Dofia Perfecta, without pay- 
ing any attention to her daughter's swoon. 

The two women glided downstairs like two snakes. The 
maids and the manservant were in the hall, not knowing what 
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to do. Dofia Perfecta passed through the dining-room into the 
garden, followed by Maria Remedios. 

"Fortunately we have Ca-Ca-Ca-balluco there," said the 
canon's niece. 

"Where?" 

" In the garden, also. He cli-cli-climbed over the wall." 

Dofia Pei-fecta explored the darkness with her wrathful eyes. 
Rage gave them the singular power of seeing in the dark that is 
peculiar to the feline race. 

** I see a figure there," she said. '* It is going towards the 
oleanders." 

"It is he," cried Remedios. "But there comes Ramos — ' 
Ramos I " [Crist6bal Ramos, or " Caballuco."] 

The colossal figure of the Centaur was plainly distinguisri- 
able. 

" Towards the oleanders, Ramos 1 Towards the oleanders 1 " 

Dofia Perfecta took a few steps forward. Her hoarse voice, 
vibrating with a terrible accent, hissed forth these words : — 

" Cristobal, Cristobal, — kill him I " 

A shot was heard. Then another. 



What the Canon Thought. 

DUBING the many years that I have lived at Orbajosa I 
have seen innumerable personages come here from the Court, 
some brought by the uproar of the elections, some to visit a 
deserted estate or see the antiquities in the Cathedral, and all 
talking to us of English plows and thrashing-machines, water- 
powers, banks, and I know not what foolery besides. Let them 
be off with a thousand devils ! We are very well without visits 
from these gentlemen of the Court, much more without this 
perpetual clamor about our poverty, and the greatness and won- 
der of other places. More knows the madman at home than the 
wise man abroad. Is it not so, Sefior Don Jose ? 
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RICHARD GALL. 

RiOHABD Gall, Scottish poet, was bom at Linkhouse, near 
Dunbar, December, 1776 ; died at Edinburgh, May 10, 1801. At 
eleven years of age he was apprenticed to his maternal uncle, who 
was a carpenter and builder. After some time spent in this 
apprenticeship, he ran away and went to Edinburgh. Here he 
spent his leisure in study and writing, and was regarded as a poet 
of great promise. Grail was not destined to fulfill this promise. 



Farewell to Ayrshire. 

Scenes of woe and scenes of pleasure, 

Scenes that former thoughts renew ; 
Scenes of woe and scenes of pleasure^ 

Now a sad and last adieu ! 
Bonny Doon, sae sweet at gloamin'^ 

Fare-thee-weel before I gang — 
Bonny Doon, where, early roamin', 

First I weaved the rustic sang I 

Bowers, adieu I where love decoying, 

First enthrall'd this heart o' mine ; 
There the saftest sweets enjoying. 

Sweets that memory ne'er shall tine I 
Friends sae dear my bosom ever. 

Ye hae render'd moments dear ; 
But, alas ! when forced to sever. 

Then the stroke, oh, how severe I 

Friends, that parting tear, reserve it 

Though 'tis doubly dear to me ; 
Could I think I did deserve it. 

How much happier would I be I 
Scenes of woe and scenes of pleasure, 

Scenes that former thoughts renew j 
Scenes of woe and scenes of pleasure; 

Now a sad and last adieu I 
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The Bbaes o' Dbumlee. 

Ebb eild wi' his blatters had warsled me down^ 

Or reft me o' life's youthf u' bloom, 

How aft hae I gane, wi' a heart louping light> 

To the knowes yellow toppit wi' broom ! 

How oft hae I sat i' the bield o' the knowe, 

While the laverock mounted sae hie, 

An' the mavis sang sweet in the plantings around, 

On the bonnie green braes o' Drumlee. 

But, ah ! while we dafif in the sunshine o' youth, 

We see na the blasts that destroy ; 

We count na upon the fell waes that may come. 

An' eithly o'erclojjd a' our joy. 

I saw na the fause face that fortune-can wear, 

Till forced from my country to flee ; 

Wi' a heart like to burst, while I sobbed " Farewell/' 

To the bonnie green braes p' Drumiee ! -. 

Farewell, ye dear haunts 6' the days o' iny youth, 

Ye woods and ye valleys- s€b& fair ; " 

Ye'U bloom when I wander abroad like a ghaist, 

Sair nidder'd wi' sorrow an' care. 

Ye woods an' ye valleys, I part wi' a sigh. 

While the flood gushes down frae my e'e ; 

For never again shall the tear weet my cheek 

On the bonnie green braes o' Drumiee. 

" Time, could I tether your hours for a wee I 

Na, na, for they flit like the wind ! " 

Sae I took my departure, an' saunter'd awa', 

Yet af ten look'd wistfu' behind. 

Oh ! sair is the heart of the mither to twin 

Wi' the baby that sits on her knee ; 

But sairer the pang when I took a last peep 

0' the bonnie green braes o' Drumiee. 

I heftit 'mang strangers years thretty an' twa', 

But naething could banish my care ; 

An' aften I sigh'd when I thought on the past, 

Whaur a' was sae pleasant an' fair. 

But now, wae's my heart I whan I'm lyart an' auld« 
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An' f u' lint-white my haffet locks flee, 

I'm homewards returned wi' a remnant o' life 

To the bonnie green braes o' Drumlee. 

Poor body I bewilder'd, I scarcely do ken 

The haunts that were dear once to me. 

I yirded a plant in the days o' my youth, 

Aji' the mavis now sings on the tree. 

But, haith I there's nae scenes I wad niffer wi' thae ; 

For it fills my fond heart f u' o' glee, 

To think how at last my auld bones they will rest 

Near the bonnie green braes o' Drumlee. 
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JOHN GALT. 

John Galt, a Scottish novelist, born at Irvine, Ayrshire, May 
2, 1779 ; died at Greenock, April 11, 1839. He early showed a 
fondness for literature, and at the age of twenty-five went to Lon- 
don. His health failing, he set out in 1809 upon a tour in the 
Levant. This lasted three years, and upon his return to England 
he published "Letters from the Levant^' and "Voyages and 
Travels." For some years he tried his hand at almost every 
species of literary composition. His first successful work was a 
novel, "The Ayrshire Legatees," which appeared in Blackwood's 
Magazine in 1820-1821. This was followed during the next three 
years by several other tales, among which are the " Annals of the 
Parish " and " The Provost," which are considered the best of his 
works. In 1826 he went to Canada, but returned to England in 
1829, and resumed his literary life. He wrote a " Life of Byron," 
au "Autobiography," a collection of "Miscellanies," and several 
novels, the best of which is "Lawrie Todd" (1830). Several 
years before his death Gait was seized with a spinal disease which 
resulted in repeated paralytic attacks, which in time deprived him 
wholly of the use of his limbs, so that his later works were dictated 
to an amanuensis. 

His writings are especially noted for their quaint expression 
and apt delineation of Scottish life and character. 

Installation of the Rev. Micah Balwhiddbb. 

(From the "Annals of the Parish.*') 

It was a great affair ; for I was put in by the patron, and 
the people knew nothing whatsoever of me, and their hearts 
were stirred into strife on the occasion, and they did all that 
lay within the compass of their power to keep me out, insomuch 
that there was obliged to be a guard of soldiers to protect the 
presbytery ; and it was a thing that made my heart grieve when 
I heard the di*um beating and the fife playing as we were going 
to the kirk. The people were really mad and vicious, and flung 
dirt upon us as we passed, and reviled us all, and held out the 
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finger of scorn at me ; but I endured it with a resigned spirit, 
compassionating their willfulness and blindness. Poor old Mr. 
Eilfaddy of the Braehill got such a clash of glaur [mire] on the 
side of his face that his eye was almost extinguished. 

When we got to the kirk door, it was found to be nailed up, 
so as by no possibility to be opened. The sergeant of the sol- 
diers wanted to break it, but I was afraid that the heritors 
would grudge and complain of the expense of a new door, and 
I supplicated him to let it be as it was ; we were therefore ob- 
ligated to go in by a window, and the crowd followed us in the 
most unreverent manner, making the Lord's house like an inn 
on a fair-day with their grievous yelly-hooing. During the 
time of the psalm and the sermon they behaved themselves bet- 
ter, but when the induction came on, their clamor was dreadful ; 
and Thomas Thorl, the weaver, a pious zealot in that time, got 
up and protested, and said: "Verily, verily, I say unto you, he 
that entereth not by the door into the sheepfold, but climbeth 
up some other way, the same is a thief and a robber." And I 
thought I would have a hard and sore time of it with such an 
outstrapolous people. Mr. Given, that was then the minister of 
Lugton, was a jocose man, and would have his joke even at a 
solemnity. When the laying of the hands upon me was adoing, 
he could not get near enough to put on his, but he stretched out 
his staff and touched my head, and said, to the great diversion 
of the rest: "This will do well enough — timber to timber;" 
but it was an unfriendly saying of Mr. Given, considering the 
time and the place, and the temper of my people. 

After the ceremony we then got out at the window, and it 
was a heavy day to me : but we went to the manse, and there 
we had an excellent dinner, which Mrs. Watts of the new inn 
of Irville prepared at my request, and sent her chaise driver to 
serve, for he was likewise her waiter, she having then but one 
chaise, and that not often called for. 

But although my people received me in this unruly manner, 
I was resolved to cultivate civility among them; and therefore 
the very next morning I began a round of visitations; but oh! 
it was a steep brae that I had to climb, and it needed a stout 
heart, for I found the doors in some places barred against me ; in 
others, the bairns, when they saw me coming, ran crying to their 
mothers: "Here's the feckless Mess-John; " and then, when I 
went in into the houses, their parents would not ask me to sit 
down, but with a scornful way said: "Honest man, what's your 
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pleasure here?" Nevertheless, I walked about from door to 
door, like a dejected beggar, till I got the almous deed of a civil 
reception, and — who would have thought it? — from no less a 
person than the same Thomas Thorl, that was so bitter against 
me in the kirk on the foregoing day. 

Thomas was standing at the door with his green duffle apron 
and his red Kilmarnock nightcap — I mind him as well as if it 
were but yesterday — and he had seen me going from house to 
house, and in what manner I was rejected, and his bowels were 
moved, and he said to me in a kind manner: ^Come in, sir, 
and ease yoursel'; this will never do; the clergy are God's 
corbies, and for their Master's sake it behooves us to respect 
them. There was no ane in the whole parish mair against you 
than mysel', but this early visitation is a symptom of grace that 
I couldna have expectit from a bird out of the nest of patron- 
age." I thanked Thomas, and went in with him, and we had 
some solid conversation together, and I told him that it was not 
so much the pastor's duty to feed the flock as to herd them 
well; and that, although there might be some abler with the 
head than m^, there wasna a he within the bounds of Scotland 
more willing to watch the fold by night and by day. And 
Thomas said he had not heard a mair sound observe for some 
time, and that if I held to that doctrine in the poopit, it wouldna 
be lang till I would work a change. "I was mindit," quoth 
he, "never to set my foot within the kirk door while you were 
there; but to testify, and not to condemn without a trial, I'll 
be there next Lord's day, and egg my neighbors to do likewise, 
so ye'U no have to oreach just to the bare walls and the laird's 
family." 



Lawrib Todd's Second Mabbiagb. 

(From "Lawrie Todd.") 

My young wife was dead, leaving me an infant son. If a 
man marry once for love, he is a fool to expect he may do so 
twice ; it cannot be. Therefore, I say, in the choice of a second 
wife one scruple of prudence is worth a pound of passion. I do 
not assert that he should have an eye to a dowiy ; for unless it 
is a great sum, such as will keep all the family in gentility, I 
think a small fortune one of the greatest faults a woman can 
have ; not that I object to money on its own account, but only 
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to its effect in iiie airs and vanities it begets in the silly maiden 
— especially if her husband profits by it. 

For this reason I did not choose my second wife from the 
instincts of fondness, nor for her parentage, nor for her fortune ; 
neither was I deluded by fair looks. I had, as I have said, my 
first-bom needing tendance ; and my means were small, while 
my cares were great. I accordingly looked about for a sagacious 
woman — one that not only knew the use of needles and shears, 
but that the skirt of an old green coat might, for lack of other 
stuff, be a clout to the knees of blue trousers. And such a one 
I found in the niece of my friend and neighbor, Mr. Zerobabel 
L. Hoskins, a most respectable farmer from Vermont, who had 
come to New York about a codfish adventure that he had sent 
to the Mediterranean, and was waiting with his wife and niece 
the returns from Sicily. 

This old Mr. Hoskins was, in his way, something of a Yankee 
oddity. He was tall, thin, and of an anatomical figure, with a 
long chin, ears like trenchers, lengthy jaws, and a nose like a 
schooner's cutwater. His hair was lank and oily ; the tie of his 
cravat was always dislocated ; and he wore an old white beaver 
hat turned up behind. His long, bottle-green surtout, among 
other defects, lacked a button on the left promontory of his 
hinder parts, and in the house he always tramped in slip- 
pers. 

Having from my youth upward been much addicted to the 
society of remarkable persons, soon after the translation of my 
Rebecca, I happened to fall in with this gentleman, and, without 
thinking of any serious purpose, I sometimes of a Sabbath even- 
ing, called at the house where he boarded with his family ; and 
there I discovered in the household talents of Miss Judith, his 
niece, just the soi-t of woman that was wanted to heed to the 
bringing up of my little boy. This discovery, however, to tell 
the truth quietly, was first made by her uncle. 

" I guess. Squire Lawrie," said he one evening, " the Squire 
has considerable muddy time on't since his old woman went to 
pot." 

Ah, Rebecca ! she was but twenty-one. 

" Now, Squire, you see," continued Mr. Zerobabel L. Hos- 
kins, " that ere being the circumstance, you should be a-making 
your calculations for another spec ; " and he took his cigar out 
of his mouth, and trimming it on the end of the snuffer-tray, 
added, " Well, if so be as you're agoing to do so, don't you go 
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to stand like a pump, with your arm up, as if you would give 
the sun a black eye ; but do it right away." 

I told him it was a thing I could not yet think of; that my 
wound was too fresh, my loss too recent. 

" If that bain't particular," replied he, " Squire Lawrie, I'm 
a pumpkin, and the pigs may do their damnedest with me. But 
I ain't a pumpkin ; the Squire he knows that." 

I assured him, without very deeply dunkling the truth, that 
I had met with few men in America who better knew how many 
blue beans it takes to make five. 

" I reckon Squire Lawrie," said he, " is a-parley voo ; but I 
sells no wooden nutmegs. Now look ye here, Squire. There 
be you spinning your thumbs with a small child that ha'n't got 
no mother ; so I calc^ilate, if you make Jerusalem fine nails, I 
guess you can't arhippen such a small child for no man^s money ; 
which is tarnation bad." 

I could not but acknowledge the good sense of his remark. 
He drew his chair close in front of me ; and taking the cigar 
out of his mouth, and beating off the ashes on his left thumb 
nail, replaced it. Having then given a puff, he raised his right 
hand aloft, and laying it emphatically down on his knee, said in 
his wonted slow and phlegmatic tone : 

"Well, I guess that 'ere young woman, my niece, she baint 
five-and-twenty — she'll make a heavenly splice 1 — I have 
known that 'ere young woman 'liver the milk of our thirteen 
cows afore eight a-morning, and then fetch Crumple and her 
calf from the bush — dang that 'ere Crumple! we never had 
no such heifer afore ; she and her calf cleared out every night, 
and wouldn't come on no account, no never, till Judy fetched 
her right away, when done milking t'other thirteen." 

" No doubt, Mr. Hoskins," said I, " Miss Judith will make 
a capital farmer's wife in the country : but I have no cows to 
milk ; all my live-stock is a sucking bairn." 

" By the gods of Jacob's father-in-law ! she's just the cut 
for that. But the Squire knows I aint a-going to trade her. 
If she suits Squire Lawrie — good, says I — I sha'n't ask no 
nothing for her ; but I can tell the Squire as how Benjamin 
S. Thuds — what is blacksmith in our village — offered me 
two hundred and fifty dollars — gospel by the living jingo ! 
— in my hand right away. But you see as how he was an 
almighty boozer, though for blacksmithing a prime hammer. 
I said. No, no ; and there she is still to be had ; and I reckon 
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Squire Lawrie may go the whole hog with her, and make a 
good operation." 

Discovering by this plain speaking how the cat jumped — 
to use one of his own terms — we entered more into the mar- 
row of the business, till it came to pass that I made a proposal 
for Miss Judith ; and soon after a paction was settled between 
me and her, that when the Fair American arrived from Palermo, 
we should be married ; for she had a share in that codfish ven- 
ture by that bark, and we counted that the profit might prove a 
nest-egg ; and it did so to the blithesome tune of four hundred 
and thirty-three dollars, which the old gentleman counted out 
to me in the hard-on wedding-day. 
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FRANCIS GALTON. 

Francis Oalton, an Englisli scientific writer and African ex- 
plorer, born at Duddeston, near Birmingham in 1822. He studied 
medicine in the Birmingham Hospital, and in King's College, Lon- 
don, and graduated from Trinity College, Cambridge, in 1844. He 
then made two journeys of exploration, one in North Africa and 
one in South Africa. He is best known through the published re- 
sults of his studies into the subject of hereditary genius. In 1853 
he published an account of the latter journey in a " Narrative of 
an Explorer in Tropical South Africa." Among his other works 
are " The Art of Travel, or Shifts and Contrivances in Wild Coun- 
tries " (1855) ; " Hereditary Genius, Its Laws and Consequences " 
(1869); "English Men of Science; Their Nature and Nurture" 
(1874) ; " Inquiries Into Human Faculty and Its Development," 
"Record of Family Faculties, etc." (1883), and "Natural Inheri- 
tance" (1889); "Foreign Prints" (1893). He has also written 
several memoirs on anthropometic subjects and kindred topics. He 
has held official positions in connection with the Royal Society, the 
Royal Geographical Society, and other scientific bodies. He in- 
vented the system of composite photography. 

The Compabativb Worth op Dbbterbnt Races. 

(From "Hereditary GenliM.") 

E^^BT long-established race has necessarily its peculiar fitness 
for the conditions under which it has lived, owing to the sure 
operation of Dai-win's law of natural selection. However, I am 
not much concerned for the present with the greater part of 
those aptitudes, but only with such as are available in some form 
or other of high civilization. We may reckon upon the advent 
of a time when civilization, which is now sparse and feeble and 
far more superficial than it is vaunted to be, shall overspread the 
globe. Ultimately it is sure to do so, because civilization is the 
necessary fruit of high intelligence when found in a social 
animal, and there is no plainer lesson to be read off the face of 
Nature than that the result of the operation of her laws is to 
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evoke intelligence in connection with sociability. Intelligence 
is as much an advantage to an animal as physical strength or any 
other natural gift ; and therefore, out of two varieties of any 
race of animal who are equally endowed in other respects, the 
most intelligent variety is sure to prevail in the battle of life. 
Similarly, among animals as intelligent as man, the most social 
race is sure to prevail, other qualities being equal. 

Under even a very moderate form of material civilization, a 
vast number of aptitudes acquired through the " survivorship of 
the fittest " and the unsparing destruction of the unfit, for hun- 
dreds of generations, have become as obsolete as the old mail- 
coach habits and customs since the establishment of railroads, 
and there is not the slightest use in attempting to preserve them ; 
they are hindrances, and not gains, to civilization. I shall refer 
to some of these a little further on, but I will first speak of the 
qualities needed in civilized society. They are, speaking gene- 
rally, such as will enable a race to supply a large contingent to 
the various groups of eminent men of whom I have treated in 
my several chapters. Without going so far as to say that this 
very convenient test is perfectly fair, we are at all events justi- 
fied in making considerable use of it, as I will do in the esti- 
mates I am about to give. 

In comparing the worth of different races, I shall make fre- 
quent use of the law of deviation from an average, to which I 
have already been much beholden ; and to save the reader's time 
and patience, I propose to act upon an assumption that would 
require a good deal of discussion to limit, and to which the 
reader may at first demur, but which cannot lead to any error 
of importance in a rough provisional inquiry. I shall assume 
that the intervals between the grades of ability are the same in 
all the races. ... I know this cannot be steictly true, for it 
would be in defiance of analogy if the variability of all races 
were precisely the same ; but on the other hand, there is good 
reason to expect that the error introduced by the assumption 
cannot sensibly affect the off-hand results for which alone I 
propose to employ it; moreover, the rough data I shall adduce 
will go far to show the justice of this expectation. 

Let us then compare the negro race with the Anglo-Saxon, 
with respect to those qualities alone which are capable of pro- 
ducing judges, statesmen, commanders, men of literature and 
science, poets, artists, and divines. If the negro race in Amer- 
ica had been affected by no social disabilities, a comparison of 
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their achievements with those of the whites in their several 
branches of intellectual effort, having regard to the total num- 
ber of their respective populations, would give the necessary 
information. As matters stand, we must be content with much 
rougher data. 

First, the negro race has occasionally, but very rarely, pro- 
duced such men as Toussaint L'Ouverture. . . . 

Secondly, the negro race is by no means wholly deficient in 
men capable of becoming good factors, thriving merchants, and 
otherwise considerably raised above the average of whites. . . . 

Thirdly, we may compare, but with much caution, the rela- 
tive position of negroes in their native coimtry with that of the 
travelers who visit them. The latter no doubt bring with them 
the knowledge current in civilized lands, but that is an advan- 
tage of less importance than we are apt to suppose. The native 
chief has as good an education in the art of ruling men as can 
be desired; he is continually exercised in personal government, 
and usually maintains his place by the ascendancy of his char- 
acter, shown every day over his subjects and rivals. A traveler 
in wild countries also fills to a certain degree the position of 
a commander, and has to confront native chiefs at every inhab- 
ited place. The result is familiar enough — the white tittveler 
almost invariably holds his own in their presence. It is sel- 
dom that we hear of a white traveler meeting with a black 
chief whom he feels to be the better man . I have often dis- 
cussed this subject with competent persons, and can only recall 
a few cases of the inferiority of the white man, — certainly not 
more than might be ascribed to an average actual difference of 
three grades, of which one may be due to the relative demerits 
of native education, and the remaining two to a difference in 
natural gifts. 

Fourthly, the number among the negroes of those whom we 
should call half-witted men is very large. Every book alluding 
to negro servants in America is fiill of instances. I was myself 
much impressed by this fact during my travels in Africa. The 
mistakes the negroes made in their own matters were so child- 
ish, stupid, and simpleton-like as frequently to make me 
ashamed of my own species. I do not think it any exaggera- 
tion to say that their <; is as low as our 6, which would be a 
difference of two grades, as before. I have no information as 
to actual idiocy among the negroes — I mean, of course, of that 
class of idiocy which is not due to disease. 
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The Australian type is at least one grade below the African 
negro. I possess a few serviceable data about the natural capa- 
ci^ of the Australian, but not sufficient to induce me to invite 
the reader to consider them. 

The average standard of the Lowland Scotch and the Eng- 
lish North Country men is decidedly a fraction of a grade 
superior to that of the ordinary English, because the number of 
the former who attain to eminence is far greater than the pro- 
portionate number of their race would have led us to expect. 
The same superiority is distinctly shown by a comparison of 
the well-being of the masses of the population; for the Scotch 
laborer is much less of a drudge than the Englishman of the 
Midland counties — he does his work better, and "lives his 
life " besides. The peasant women of Northumberland work 
all day in the fields, and are not broken down by the work ; on 
the contrary, they take a pride in their effective labor as girls, 
and when married they attend well to the comfort of their 
homes. It is perfectly distressing to me to witness the 
draggled, drudged, mean look of the mass of individuals, espe- 
cially of the women, that one meets in the streets of London 
and other purely English towns. The conditions of their life 
seem too hard for their constitutions, and to be crushing them 
into degeneracy. 

The ablest race of whom history bears record is unquestion- 
ably the ancient Greek, partly because their masterpieces in the 
principal departments of intellectual activity are still unsur- 
passed and in many respects unequaled, and partly because 
the population that g^ve birth to the creators of those master- 
pieces was very small. Of the various Greek sub-races, that of 
Attica was the ablest, and she was no doubt largely indebted 
to the following cause for her superiority : Athens opened her 
arms to immigrants, but not indiscriminately, for her social life 
was such that none but very able men could take any pleas- 
ure in it; on the other hand, she offered attractions such as 
men of the highest ability and culture could find in no other 
city. Thus by a system of partly unconscious selection she 
built up a magnificent breed of human animals, which in the 
space of one century — viz., between 530 and 480 B.C. — pro. 
duced the following illustrious persons, fourteen in number : — 

Statesmen and Commanders. — Themistocles (mother an 
alien), Miltiades, Aristides, Cimon (son of Miltiades), Pericles 
(son of Xanthippus, the victor at Mycale> 
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Literary and Scientifie Men. — Thucydides, Socrates, Xen- 
ophon, Plato. 

Poets. — ^schylus, Sophocles, Euripides, Aristophanes. 

SctUptor. — Phidias. 

We are able to make a closely approximate estimate of the 
population that produced these men, because the number of the 
inhabitants of Attica has been a matter of frequent inquiry, and 
critics appear at length to be quite agreed in the general re- 
sults. . • . The average ability of the Athenian race is, on 
the lowest possible estimate, very nearly two grades higher 
than our own — that is, about as much as our race is above that 
of the African negro. This estimate, which may seem pro- 
digious to some, is confirmed by the quick intelligence and 
high culture of the Athenian commonalty, before whom lite- 
rary works were recited, and works of art exhibited, of a far 
more severe character than could possibly be appreciated by the 
average of our race, the caliber of whose intellect is easily 
gauged by a glance at the contents of a railway book-stall. 

We know, and may guess something more, of the reason 
why this marvelously gifted race declined. Social morality 
grew exceedingly lax; marriage became unfashionable, and 
was avoided; many of the more ambitious and accomplished 
women were avowed courtesans and consequently infertile, and 
the mothers of the incoming population were of a heterogeneous 
class. In a small, sea-bordered countiy, where emigration and 
immigration are constantly going on, and where the manners 
are as dissolute as were those of Greece in the period of which 
I speak, the purity of a race would necessarily fail. It can be 
therefore no surprise to us, though it has been a severe mis- 
fortune to humanity, that the high Athenian breed decayed 
and disappeared ; for if it had maintained its excellence, and 
had multiplied and spread over large countries, displacing in- 
ferior populations (which it well might have done, for it was 
exceedingly prolific), it would assuredly have accomplished 
results advantageous to human civilization, to a degree that 
transcends our powers of imagination. 

If we could raise the average standard of our race only one 
grade, what vast changes would be produced I The number of 
men of natural gifts equal to those of the eminent men of the 
present day would be necessarily increased more than tenfold ; 
. . . but far more important to the progress of civilization 
would be the increase in the yet higher orders of intellect 
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We know how intiiiiatelj the coarse of events is dependent on 
the thoughts of a few illostrions men. If the first-rate men iii 
the different groups had never been bom, even if those among* 
them who have a place in my appendices on account of their 
hereditary gifts had never existed, the world would be very 
different to what it is. . . . 

It seems to me most essential to the well-being of future 
generations, that the average standard of ability of the present 
time should be raised. Civilization is a new condition im- 
posed upon man by the course of events, just as in the history 
of geological changes new conditions have continually been im- 
posed on different races of animals. They have had the effect 
either of modifying the nature of the races through the process 
of natural selection, whenever the change were sufficiently 
slow and the race sufficiently pliant, or of destroying them 
altogether, when the changes were too abrupt or the race un- 
yielding. The number of the races of mankind that have been 
entirely destroyed under the pressure of the requirements of an 
incoming civilization, reads us a terrible lesson. Probably in 
no former period of the world has the destruction of the races 
of any animal whatever been effected over such wide areas^ 
and with such startling rapidity, as in the case of savage man. 
In the North-American continent, in the West-Indian islands^ 
in the Cape of Good Hope, in Australia, New Zealand, and 
Van Diemen's Land, the human denizens of vast regions have 
been entirely swept away in the short space of three centuries, 
less by the pressure of a stronger race than through the in- 
fluence of a civilization they were incapable of supporting. 
And we too, the foremost laborers in creating this civilization, 
are beginning to show oui-selves incapable of keeping pace with 
our own work. The needs of centralization, communication, 
and culture, call for more brains and mental stamina than the 
average of our race possess. We are in crying want for a 
greater fund of ability in all stations of life ; for neither the 
classes of statesmen, philosophers, artisans, nor laborers are up 
to the modem complexity of their several professions. An ex- 
tended civilization like ours comprises more interests than the 
ordinary statesmen or philosophers of our present race are 
capable of dealing with, and it exacts more intelligent work 
than our ordinary artisans and laborers are capable of performing. 
Our race is overweighted, and appears likely to be drudged into 
degeneracy by demands that exceed its powers. . . . 
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When the severity of the struggle for existence is not too 
great for the powers of the race, its action is healthy and con- 
seryative ; otherwise it is deadly, just as we may see exemplified 
in the scanty, wretched vegetation that leads a precarious ex- 
istence near the summer snow line of the Alps, and disappears 
altogether a little higher up. We want as much backbone as 
we can get, to bear the racket to which we are henceforth to be 
exposed, and as good brains as possible to contrive machinery, 
for modern life to work more smoothly than at present. We can 
in some degree raise the nature of man to a level with the new 
conditions imposed upon his existence ; and we can also in some 
degree modify the conditions to suit his nature. It is clearly 
right that both these powers should be exerted, with the view of 
bringing his nature and the conditions of his existence into as 
close harmony as possible. 

In proportion as the world becomes filled with mankind, the 
relations of society necessarily increase in complexity, and the 
nomadic disposition found in most barbarians becomes unsuitable 
to the novel conditions. There is a most unusual unanimity in 
respect to the causes of incapacity of savages for civilization, 
among writers on those hunting and migratory nations who are 
brought into contact with advancing colonization, and perish, as 
they invariably do, by the contact. They tell us that the labor 
of such men is neither constant nor steady ; that the love of a 
wandering, independent life prevents their settling anywhere to 
work, except for a short time, when urged by want and encour- 
aged by kind treatment. Meadows says that the Chinese call the 
barbarous races on their borders by a phrase which means " hither 
and thither," " not fixed." And any amount of evidence might 
be adduced, to show how deeply Bohemian habits of one kind or 
another were ingrained in the nature of the men who inhabited 
most parts of the earth, now overspread by the Anglo-Saxon and 
other civilized races. Luckily there is still room for adventure, 
and a man who feels the cravings of a roving, adventurous spirit 
to be too strong for resistance, may yet find a legitimate outlet 
for it in the colonies, in the army, or on board ship. But such 
a spirit is, on the whole, an heirloom that brings more impatient 
restlessness and beating of the wings against cage bars, than 
persons of more civilized characters can readily comprehend, and 
it is directly at war with the more modern portion of our moral 
natures. If a man be purely a nomad, he has only to be nomadic 
and bis instinct is satisfied; but no Englishmen of the nineteenth 
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centuTj are purely nomadic. The most so among them have also 
inherited many civilized cravings that are necessarily starved ' 
when they become wanderers, in the same way as the wandering 
instincts are starved when they are settled at home. Conse- 
quently their nature has opposite wants, which can never be sat- 
isfied except by chance, through some veiy exceptional turn of 
circumstances. This is a serious calamity ; and as the Bohemi- 
anism in the nature of our race is destined to perish, the sooner 
it goes the happier for mankind. The social requirements of 
English life are steadily destroying it. No man who only works 
by fits and starts is able to obtain his living nowadays, for he 
has not a chance of thriving in competition with steady workmen. 
If his nature revolts against the monotony of daily labor, he is 
tempted to the public-house, to intemperance, and it may be to 
poaching, and to much more serious crime ; otherwise he banishes 
himself from our shores. In the first case, he is unlikely to 
leave as many children as men of more domestic and marrying 
habits ; and in the second case, his breed is wholly lost to Eng- 
land. By this steady riddance of the Bohemian spirit of our 
race, the artisan part of our population is slowly becoming bred 
to its duties, and the primary qualities of the typical modem 
British workman are already the very opposite of those of the 
nomad. What they are now was well described by Mr. Chad- 
wick as consisting of "great bodily strength, applied under the 
command of a steady, persevering will ; mental self-contented- 
ness; impassibility to external irrelevant impressions, which 
carries them through the continued repetition of toilsome labor, 
'steady as time.'" 

It is curious to remark how unimportant to modern civiliza- 
tion has become the once famous and thoroughbred-looking 
Norman. The type of his features, which is probably in some 
degree correlated with his peculiar form of adventurous disposi- 
tion, is no longer characteristic of our rulers, and is rarely found 
among celebrities of the present day ; it is more often met with 
among the undistinguished members of highly bom families, and 
especially among the less conspicuous officers of the army. 
Modem leading men in all paths of eminence, as may easily be 
seen in a collection of photographs, are of a coarser and more 
robust breed : less excitable and dashing, but endowed with far 
more ruggedness and real vigor. Such also is the case as re- 
gards the German portion of the Austrian nation. . . . 

Much more alien to the genius of an enlightened civilization 
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than the nomadic habit is the impulsive and uncontrolled nature 
of the savage. A civilized man must bear and forbear ; he must 
keep before his mind the claims of the morrow as clearly as 
those of the passing minute ; of the absent as well as of the 
present. This is the most trying of the new conditions imposed 
on man by civilization, and the one that makes it hopeless for 
any but exceptional natures among savages to live under them. 
The instinct of a savage is admirably consonant with the needs 
of savage life; every day he is in danger through transient 
causes ; he lives from hand to mouth, in the hour and for the 
hour, without care for the past or forethought for the future : 
but such an instinct is utterly at fault in civilized life. The 
half-reclaimed savage, being unable to deal with more subjects 
of consideration than are directly before him, is continually 
doing acts through mere maladroitness and incapacity, at which 
he is afterwards deeply grieved and annoyed. The nearer in- 
ducements always seem to him, through his uncorrected sense 
of moml perspective, to be incomparably larger than others of 
the same actual size but more remote ; consequently, when the 
temptation of the moment has been yielded to and passed away, 
and its bitter result comes in its turn before the man, he is 
amazed and remorseful at his past weakness. It seems incredi- 
ble that he should have done that yesterday which to-day seems 
so silly, so unjust, and so unkindly. The newly reclaimed bar- 
barian, with the impulsive, unstable nature of the savage, when 
he also chances to be gifted with a peculiarly generous and 
affectionate disposition, is of all others the man most oppressed 
with the sense of sin. 

Now, it is a just assertion, and a common theme of moralists 
of many creeds, that man, such as we find him, is bom with an 
imperfect nature. He has lofty aspirations, but there is a weak- 
ness in his disposition which incapacitates him from carrying his 
nobler purposes into effect. He sees that some particular course 
of action is his duty, and should be his delight ; but his inclina- 
tions are fickle and base, and do not conform to his better judg- 
ment. The whole moml nature of man is tainted with sin, which 
prevents him from doing the things he knows to be right. 

The explanation I offer to this apparent anomaly seems per- 
fectly satisfactory from a scientific point of view. It is neither 
more nor less than that the development of our nature, whether 
under Darwin's law of natural selection or through the effects 
of changed ancestral habits, has not yet overtaken the develop- 
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ment of our moral civilization. Man was barbarous but yester- 
day, and therefore it is not to be expected that the natural 
aptitudes of his race should already have become molded into 
accordance with his very recent advance. We, men of the pres- 
ent centuries, are like animals suddenly transplanted among neiv 
conditions of climate and of food : our instincts fail us under the 
altered circumstances. 

My theory is confirmed by the fact that the members of old 
civilizations are far less sensible than recent converts from bar- 
barism, of their nature being inadequate to their moral needs. 
The conscience of a negro is aghast at his own wild, impulsive 
nature, and is easily stirred by a preacher ; but it is scarcely pos- 
sible to ruffle the self-complacency of a steady-going Chinaman. 

The sense of original sin would show, according to my theory, 
not that man was fallen from high estate, but that he was rising* 
in moral culture with more rapidity than the nature of his i-ace 
could follow. My view is corroborated by the conclusion reached 
at the end of each of the many independent lines of ethnological 
research — that the human race were utter savages in the be- 
ginning ; and that after myriads of years of barbarism, man has 
but very recently found his way into the paths of morality and 
civilization. 

The Establishment of a Type by Selection. 

(From "Natural Inheritance.") 

Suppose that we are xjonsidering the stature of some animal 
that is liable to be hunted by certain beasts of prey in a par- 
ticular country. So far as he is big of his kind, he would be 
better able than the mediocres to crush through the thick grass 
and foliage whenever he was scampering for his life, to jump 
over obstacles, and possibly to run somewhat faster than they. 
So far as he is small of his kind, he would be better able to run 
through narrow openings, to make quick turns and to hide him- 
self. Under the general circumstances it would be found that 
animals of some peculiar stature had on the whole a better 
chance of escape than any other; and if their race is closely 
adapted to these circumstances in respect to stature, the most 
favored stature would be identical with the mean of the race. 
Though the impediments to flight are less unfavorable to this 
(stature) than to any other, they will difPer in different experi- 
ences. The course of an animal might chance to pass through 
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denser foliage than usual, or the obstacles in his way might be 
higher. In that case an animal whose stature exceeded the 
mean would have an advantage over mediocrities. Conversely 
the circumstances might be more favorable to a small animal. 
Each particular line of escape might be most favorable to 
some particular stature, and whatever this might be, it might 
in some cases be more favored than any other. But the acci- 
dents of foliage and soil in a country are characteristic and 
persistent. Therefore those which most favor the animals of 
the mean stature will be more frequently met with than those 
which favor any other stature, and the frequency of the latter 
occurrence will diminish rapidly as the stature departs from the 
mean. 

It might well be that natural selection would favor the 
indefinite increase of numerous separate faculties if their im- 
provement could be effected without detriment to the rest: 
then mediocrity in that faculty would not be the safest con- 
dition. Thus an increase of fleetness would be a clear gain to 
an animal liable to be hunted by beasts of prey, if no other 
useful faculty was thereby diminished. 

But a too free use of tins " if " would show a jaunty disre- 
gard of a real difficulty. Organisms are so knit together that 
change in one direction involves change in many othei-s; these 
may not attract attention, but they are none tlie less existent. 
Organisms are like ships of war, constructed for a particular 
purpose in warfare as cruisers, line-of -battle ships, etc., on the 
principle of obtaining the utmost efficiency for their special 
purpose. The result is a compromise between a variety of con- 
flicting desiderata, such as cost, speed, accommodation, stability, 
weight of guns, thickness of armor, quick steering power, and 
so on. It is hardly possible in a ship of any established type to 
make an improvement in one respect without a sacrifice in other 
directions. 

Evolution may produce an altogether new type of vessel 
that shall be more efficient than the old one, but when a par- 
ticular type has become adapted to its functions, it is not im- 
possible to produce a mere variety of its type that shall have 
increased efficiency in some one particular without detriment to 
the rest. So it is with animals. 
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Abkb Gabborg, Norwegian noyelist of the realist, or, more 
accurately, the naturalist, school, born in Norway, Jan. 25, 1851, 
of pietistic peasant parents. His first book, "A Freethinker," 
appeared in 1881 and attracted much attention. It was followed 
in 1883 by " Peasant Students," a study of life among the students 
at Christiania University. Of his other works, " Men Folks '' 
(1886) was written as a defiance to the authorities to suppress his 
as they had the book of another writer ; " With Mamma " (1889) 
was awarded a prize of 2,000 marks by the Berlin Freie Bilhne, 
and " Weary Men " (1891) is by many considered his best book. 

Grarborg has been the champion of a distinctive Norwegian 
language, made up of peasant dialects. He has published "With 
Mamma," "Men Folks," "Free Divorce," " A Freethinker," "Peas- 
ant Students," " Weary Men," " Peace," " A Fairy, A Romance in. 
Verse," " Teacher : A Drama in five acts," and " Jonas Lie : . A 
Critical Study." 

A PeOSPBCTIVB HuSBANDt 
(From " With Mamma.'*) 

Beyond all else Mrs. Holmsen had her debts, too, to think 
of. A bit here and a bit there, they amounted to considerable. 
This disgusting club-footed Michael she must at any rate con- 
trive to get free from. He had become so loathsome of late 
that it was absolutely unendurable. Since that time last 
Christmas when she was in and talked so nice to him to get 
food for the children, he probably thought that the old story 
was forgotten and poverty had made her approachable — fiel 
No, she would rather take the children and jump into the seal 
Such a fright as he — lame and sick, with a wife and grown 
children — one could never listen to it ! 

Heavens — if one but had a neat, smart person with means 
and a heart in him and whom one could get to interest himself 
in the unfortunate children! She thought of all her acquaint- 
ances, but found nobody to turn to. She could ask none of 
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them right out for assistance ; besides, they had all helped her 
somewhat before. The man she had met this evening, Solum, 
might be worth considering ; he was rich and fond of children 
and really a fine man in every respect ; but what was the use 
when one doesn't know him? 

All at once it occurred to her that one must be able to get 
to know him. Indeed, he had spoken of making her a call ; in 
any event, she would be able to meet him again. Think, if one 
could win him over, bring about friendly relations — 

No love-affair! That wasn't necessary. She had only to 
be a little gracious toward him ; have her affairs interest him a 
little ; these rich men are not so very free with their money. 
Why should she not be able to win him? Him like others? 
And when it was for the childi-en's sake? 

He understood the conditions at Miss Auberg's. He would 
comprehend that it must be hard for a mother to have her chil- 
dren in such a house ; then he might have a little to spare for 
the mother. What would a few hundred-dollar bills be to a 
timber-dealer in these times ? 

Think — perhaps she would find a way out ! There must be 
a way to win him. She was not too old yet ; and she could trim 
herself up a little and be amiable. Beauty she had always 
had, rather too much than too little; and if she was a littie 
older and staid, he was about like the others. Only no sort 
of flirtation ; — love affairs and the like she had had enough of 
in her time. 

Of course he had noticed that she was pretty. And she 
really was when she was well. Perhaps she had already made 
something of an impression on him. This calling to "see 
Fannie " — hem I Who knows ? Men were seldom so delighted 
with children. What if it should be herself he had a desire to 
see again? That would answer very well indeed. 

After a time she was weary of planning and began to pass 
over to dreams. 

Heavens ! even if it should happen that he was smitten a 
little — He was indeed in the condition of a man who expects 
to be free to marry. And why — why — could it not as well 
be her as another? 

So many things happened in this world, and what was more 
unlikely than that? Think, if he became in love and if some 
fine day he were to say " I cannot live without you. Will you 
be mine when I — when my wife departs this world?" — It 
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wouldn't be the first time such a thing has happened! More 
than one widower has become engaged in that way. And not 
only engaged, too — 

People did not take such things so seriously as one might 
think. Many things occur that are worse than that. Not to 
speak of men — they do just as they please; but ladies, too — 
one wouldn't believe how many nice women went slyly about 
— it is, indeed, not all gold that glitters I 

No one did anything about it either ; so long as there was not 
too much scandal. ^^It is your own aflfau," as Pastor Brandt wrote. 

Ah, fie ! Yes, there were indeed handsome things the Lord 
is often compelled to behold ! God grant, such^vould never be 
said of the '' queen of Fredheim ! " 

Think, if there should be a means of rescue ! It was too 
good to believe I Think, if she could once get so that she felt 
safe ! Safe for the children ! Safe for hereelf ! Free from this 
endless worry, these interminable anxieties ! Oh, it would be 
like living again, like coming out of prison, like rising fi-om a 
tomb! But of course it would not happen; far from it — far 
from it! 

The Conflict op the Creeds. 

(From "A Freethinker.") 

The noise of carriage wheels increased. The carriage 
drove up before the door, and all the people of the parsonage 
sprang up in joy. Ragna however reddened somewhat A 
minute after, both Hans Vangen and Eystein Hauk stood in the 
room. Hans embraced his parents and his sister, and on the 
surface was happy; Hauk greeted them kindly and warmly 
like an acquaintance of the family, and bowed deep before 
Ragna. 

" A good evening to you, and a merry Christmas-time I '' 
called out Hans. " Here is the great foreign traveler and wise 
man Eystein Hauk, and here " — he pointed to the chaplain — 
"is the strict man of God, Balle; chaplain now, pastor later on, 
finally bishop ; a well-founded theologian and a true support to 
the Church in these distracted times. It will be well with you 
if you do not fall into a quarrel about belief." 

There was talking and laughing ; the pastor's wife poured out 
wine ; the new-comers sat down ; the table was quickly set, and 
then they went into the dining-room, where Christmas grits and 
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Christmas fish stood smoking iu a great dish and ^^ awaited the 
help of the people." The pastor read a blessing, which was not 
listened to with any further devoutness. Ragna and Balle sat 
for the most part and looked at Hank, but Hauk looked at 
Ragna, and the pastor's wife said of Hans how he had grown 
during the past year, and how his good looks and his affability 
had improved. 

The one who talked most at the table was Hans. Hauk 
was rather silent. The pastor asked him in a few words about 
his travels abroad; he answered promptly but shortly, and 
often in such a cleverly turned way of speaking that it was 
difficult to find out his real meaning. 

The chaplain, too, would have liked to hear about foreign 
lands. What was the state of the Christian religion in France ? 

— Well, it was various. It was there as here : there were peo- 
ple of all sorts. — But was not the great majority unchristian? 

— Well, of enlightened and learned people it was, to be sure, 
the smallest part who strictly could be called Christians. — But 
with morals ? Was there not a great deal of social viciousness 
and impropriety ? — Well, if it were only considered under cer- 
tain conditions, in certain cities, it was probably there as in 
other places. — Indeed! — Balle, rebuffed, looked away from 
Hauk, and did not talk with him afterward. 

When they left the table there was set out dessert, with 
wine, and pipes were also brought. The conversation went on 
as before, but it was none the less Hans who talked most. He 
was a fresh, happy fellow. His mother sat and found pleasure 
in looking at him. The pastor and Balle sat and smoked, 
glanced now and then at Hauk, who was a little way off at a 
smaller table, talking small-talk with Ragna. The pastor had 
become more silent, and Balle looked as if he little liked the 
state of things, although he tried to control hinaself. Hans 
understood this, and laughed. 

" Do not bother yourself about Hauk," said he. " He has 
been in Paris and has learned French manners, and conse- 
quently he likes women's society best; but even if he is a little 
grand, he will quickly become Norse again, keep to his pipe and 
his glass, and let women take care of themselves." 

Balle bit his lips ; the pastor smiled a little. " Young peo- 
ple are more bashful here in Norway," said he. " That is true," 
he continued. "You have read the new novel 'Virginia,' thftt 
the people have waited so long for?" 
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** * Virginia ' ? — p£h! that is a vile book," answered Hans, 
and smiled. 

" Vile ? " said the chaplain questioningly. 

^^ It is a scandalous book I says Christiania. It has set the 
whole town on end. It works destruction upon marriage, they 
say ; upon morals, upon society. I have never seen Christiania 
so moral as in these days." 

"H'ml " said Balle; " Christiania is on the whole a moral 
town." 

" It is at this timel The young poets are happy for all the 
days of their life. The men forbid the women to read the book, 
and the women forbid their daughters " — 

"And so they all read it together?" said the pastor. 

" Certainly I The women read it and say, * Paugh I the poets 
do not know life.' The daughters, the poor dear angels, they 
read it and say, * Dear me, is that anything? Have we not read 
worse books than that?* " 

^^ But tell us, then, what the book is about? " said the pastor. 

^^It is about — that married people shall love each other," 
said Hans stoutly. 

"Ohol free love!" called out the chaplain. 

** Certainly I Free lovel * All true love is free,' says the fool- 
hardy fellow of a poet." 

"Do you hear that, pastor? " said Balle. 

**If our own poets also take it up, let us have a care I Then 
he recognizes * free thought * ; and what then ? " asked the chap- 
lain. 

" That is true," replied Hans. " * All thoughts are free,' he 
says, 'and not merely duty free.* " 

"Of course he does not believe in God?** 

"I doubt it; but even that is not the worst." 

"Not the" — 

"No, for there are many people in Christiania who do not 
believe in God. But these poets do not even believe in the 
Devil I " Hans laughed like a child at the. face that the chap- 
lain made ; the pastor looked severely at Hans, who cast down 
his eyes and was silent. 

" Worthless fruit," sighed the chaplain. " Our poets have 
hitherto kept themselves free from these godless thoughts, even 
if they have not always had the right opinion of Christianity, 
and particularly have taken up with the confusions of Grundt- 
vigianism; but now, now it has taken another path. Do you 
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see the spirit of revolt, pastor? Do you hear how they rise and 
tear asunder all its bonds ; how opposition ar.ises against all that 
is high and holy, and they storm even against the foundations 
of society ? " 

"May God help usl " sighed the pastor. "It does not look 
right. Is there anything neiV in the newspapers ? " he asked, 
as if to get away from a conyersation that plainly oppressed 
him. 

Hans ran out, and came quickly in again with the news- 
papers. Such of these as were French he took for himself, the 
rest he gave to Balle. 

** Do you see, father?" said Hans with the mien of a school- 
master. " If you will have politics, you must turn to France. 
All other politics are merely an echo of theirs. France is Europe. 
France is the world! " 

" Do you hear, pastor?" said Balle. " Do you hear how the 
French spirit spreads and increases in power? the French spirit, 
which has always been one and the same with rationalism and 
revolution ? " 

"Here is an article that will do Balle good I" called out 
Hans. " It does not assume the good tone or prattle tediously 
like our Norse newspaper articles. There is fire and burning in 
it; you recognize something like a clinched fist back of the 
words, prepared for everything upon which it may hit. That is 
what I call politics I " 

"Oh, you are a foolish fellow," said the pastor. "Come, 
out with itl " 

Hans read an article against the priestly party or clericals, 
and the piece was severely radical. It was particularly to the 
effect that the clergy and Christianity must be ousted from the 
public schools, if thinkers were to be really for a genuine and 
sound popular education. Christianity had already done what 
it could do; hereafter it lay merely in the way. " Freedom and 
self-government" was the war-cry now, for this generation. 
They might be fair enough, many of the dreams which the new 
time compelled us to abandon ; but light and life and truth were 
ten times fairer than all dreams. 

The chaplain sat and sulked, and looked into one of the 
Norse papers. " Here stands the same," said he. "No, but — ? 
Yes, the same, and yet not the same. The Norse paper has cut 
out or changed all that treats directly of Christianity ; the rest 
is the same." 
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** Ha, ha, ha I " laughed Hans. 

*' Yes, they are as wise as serpents," sighed the chaplain. 
*' Here may plainly be seen how the matter stands. It is hidden 
away in politics, but the spirit they cannot conceal ; it is pre- 
cisely the same French spirit of hell, the spirit of revolt, the 
spirit of the Devil, which lifts itself against even the living God. 
Do you see that, pastor? Do you see how wholly these * free- 
dom politics,' as they are called, are held up and impregnated 
with this godless spirit of revolt? In truth, it becomes more 
and more clear that it is the part of us, the watchmen of Zion, — 
more now than ever before, — to watch and pray." 

The pastor sat and meditated. He looked oppressed and 
sorrowful. It was too quiet for Hans : he moved away to Hauk 
and Ragna. The chaplain appeared to like this, and became 
more calm. 

"Dear pastor," said he after a while, "just as surely as there 
is truth in our work, — yes, this question presses itself more and 
more in upon me, — as surely as there is truth in our work : that 
we shall watch over God's house and people, — we cannot re- 
main silent and be calm when we see a spirit like this coming 
bearing in upon us — a spirit which is directly founded upon 
heathenism, and so plainly shows its Satanic origin. Shall it 
be ? Can we answer for that before our Lord and God ? " 

The pastor was silent. He was in great doubt and uncer- 
tainty of mind. " I do not believe that it is right to bring poli- 
tics into the house of God," said he at last. 

" Politics, no ! But this is not politics ; this is a spirit of the 
times, a view of life which takes the outward garb of politics, 
but at the bottom is merely a new outbreak of the same old 
heathenism that the Church at all times has had to contend 
with. I, for my part, do not believe that I can keep silent with 
a quiet conscience." 

The pastor held his peace and thought. " This is a hard 
question," he said finally. " May our Lord give us wisdom ! " 

" Amen," said the chaplain. . . . 

That night the old pastor did not sleep well. He walked up 
and down his chamber and thought. " When it comes to the 
point," said he to himself, " Balle is right ; there is something 
bad and evil in the spirit of the time ; there is something devil- 
ish. Merely look, now, at this Eystein Hauk, this clever, fine 
fellow: he is not to be got at. He is frozen to ice and hardened 
to steel, slippery and smooth as a serpent. There came such an 
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uncanny spirit from him that he made me downright sick: no 
respect, no veneration even for his own father; God knows how 
he can hold fast to his Christian faith. They call it freedom, 
humanity ; but it is not that. It is hate, venom, bad blood. — 
They will tear from them all bonds, as Balle says, raise a revolt 
— revolt against all that is beautiful and good, against God, 
against belief. H'm ! Build the State, this whole earthly life, 
upon a heathen foundation ! Sever connection with Christianity, 
cast the Church away 'from them like old trash. That is ter- 
rible ! And free love, free thought — the Christian religion out 
of the schools — no ! that is Satan himself who rages. Free 
thoughts in my time were not so : they were warm and beau- 
tiful ; there was heart in them ; they made us good and happy." 
He shook himself as if to throw off a chill. Should one be silent 
at such things ? Should one look quietly on while this evil 
spirit eats itself in among the people ? or should one, like a dis- 
ciple of God, lift up the sword of the Word and the Spirit 
against this poisonous basilisk ? 

He read in the Bible and in Luther. Then he got up again 
and walked. The clock struck hour after hour, but the old man 
did not hear it. He thought only of the heavy responsibility. 
Was it not to profane the house of God and the holy ofl&ce, to 
drag the struggle and strife of the day into it ? Was he not set 
to watch over word and teaching, but not to be a judge in the 
world's disputes ? But of his flock, the people of the Church, 
the Bride of Christ, whom he should watch, but who stood in 
the midst of a wicked world, and whose souls were harmed when 
such evil gusts blew? Would not every soul at the Judgment 
Day be demanded at his hands ? And was he a good shepherd, 
who indeed kept watch against the wolf when the wolf came 
having on his right garb, but looked on and was silent when he 
came clothed in sheep's garments and pretended to belong 
among the good ? He read anew in Luther. At last he knelt 
down and prayed for a long time, and ended with a fervent and 
heartfelt " Our Father." 

Then he arose as if freed from doubt, looked meekly up to 
heaven and said, " As thou wilt, O Lord ! " He seated himself 
in his arm-chair, weary but happy, and fell asleep for a while. 
Presently, however, the day grew gray in the east and he awoke. 
He read the morning prayers to himself, chose his text, and 
thought about the sermon. When the bell began to ring he 
went to church. He was pale, but calm and kindly. The 
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farmers looked at him and greeted him more warmly than usual. 
The pastor^s wife and Bagna came shortly after; Hans and 
Eystein did not aniye at the church until the pastor stood in 
the pulpit. 

The Christmas sermon was fervid and good. He spoke 
about the angels' song, "Peace on earth." They had seldom 
heard the old man preach so well. But at the end came a turn 
in the thought that caused some astonishment. It was about 
politics. 

"Dear Christians," he said, "how is it in our days with 
* peace on eai-th ' ? Ah, my brothers, we know that all too well. 
Peace has gone from us. It has vanished like a beautiful even- 
ing cloud. Evil powers rise up in these hours. The Devil is 
abroad, and tempts anew mankind to eat of the tree of knowl- 
edge and to tear themselves loose from God. Take heed, take 
heed, dear brothers I Take heed of the false prophets, who pro- 
claim a new gospel and promise you ' freedom ' and * enlighten- 
ment,' and all that is good, — yes, promise you righteousness and 
power, if you will eat of the forbidden tree. They give them- 
selves out for sheep, but inwardly they are ravening wolves. 
They promise you freedom, but they give you thralldom, the 
thralldom of sin, which is the worst of all. They promise you 
blessings and joy, but they steal you away from Him who alone 
has blessings and freedom for our poor race. They promise you 
security and defense against all tyranny and oppression, but 
they give you gladly into hia power who is the father of all 
tyranny and of all evil ; he who is the destroyer of man from 
the beginning. Dear Christians, let us watch and pray I Let 
us prove the spirit, whether it is from God I Let us harden our 
ears and our hearts against false voices and magic songs that 
deceive, which come to us out of the dark chasms and abysses 
in this wicked world I Let us be fearful of this wild and sinful 
thought of freedom, that from Adam down has been the deep 
and true source of all our woe ! Let us pray for * peace on 
earth,' for only then can our Lord God have consideration for 
mankind." With this he ended his sermon. 
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HAMLIN GARLAND. 

Garland, Hamlin, an American novelist, poet, and literary 
and dramatic critic ; was born at LaCrosse Valley, near West Salem, 
Wisconsin, in 1860. He was educated at Cedar Valley Seminary, 
by Dr. Alva Bush, a prominent Baptist educator. Graduating at 
twenty-one, he travelled in the East for two years, earning his 
living by lecturing and teaching. His father had gone to Dakota ; 
and in 1883 the son followed. In 1884 he went to Boston and spent 
much of his time for five years reading books in the Boston Public 
Library, teaching private classes meanwhile for a living. In 1890 
he again started for the West, and in 1891 he published his '^ Main- 
Travelled Roads," which was quickly followed by " Jason Edwards ; " 
" A Little Korsk, or 01' Pap's Flaxen," and " A Member of the 
Third House.'- He published "A Spoil of Office" and "Prairie 
Folks " in 1892 ; and in 1893 he appeared before the public as a 
poet in a dainty volume entitled "Prairie Songs." "Crumbling 
Idols," a collection of essays on art, appeared in 1894. His novel 
entitled " Kose of Dutcher's Coolly " and his " Early Life of U. S. 
Grant" were issued serially in "McClure's Magazine" in 1896 
and 1897. 

Rob and Julyib.* 

(From " Main-TraveUed Roads.") 

Rob kept on safe subjects, mainly asking questions about 
the crops of Peterson, and when addressing the girl, inquired 
of the schoolmates. By skilful questioning, he kept the sub- 
ject of marriage uppermost, and seemingly was getting an in- 
ventory of the girls not yet married or engaged. 

It was embarrassing for the girl. She was all too well aware 
of the difference between her home and the home of her school- 
mates and friends. She knew that it was not pleasant for her 
"Yankee " friends to come to visit her when they could not feel 
sure of a welcome from the tireless, silent, and ^rim-visaged 
old Norse, if, indeed, they could escape insult Julia ate her 
food mechanically, and it could hardly be said that she enjoyed 

1 By kind permiBBioii of the author. 
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the brisk talk of the young man, his eyes were upon her so con- 
stantly and his smile so obviously addressed to her. She rose 
as soon as possible, and going outside, took a seat on a chair 
under the trees in the yard. She was not a coarse or dull girL 
In fact, she had developed so rapidly by contact with the young 
people of the neighborhood that she no longer found pleasure 
in her own home. She didn't believe in keeping up the old- 
fashioned Norwegian customs, and her life with her mother 
was not one to breed love or confidence. She was more like a 
hired hand. The love of the mother for her " Yulyie " was 
sincere though rough and inarticulate, and it was her jealousy 
of the young ** Yankees " that widened ihe chasm between the 
girl and herself — an inevitable result 

Rob followed the girl out into the yard, and threw himself 
on the grass at her feet, perfectly unconscious of the fact that 
this attitude was exceedingly graceful and becoming to them 
both. He did it because he wanted to talk to her, and the 
grass was cool and easy : there was n't any other chair, anyway. 

" Do they keep up the ly-ceum and the sociables same as 
ever ? " 

"Yes. The others go a good *eal, but I don't We're 
gettin' such a stock round us, and father thinks he needs me s' 
much, I don't git out much. I 'm gettin' sick of it" 

"I sh'd think y' would," he replied, his eyes on her face. 

" I c'd stand the churnin* and house-work, but when it comes 
t' workin' out-doors in the dirt an' hot sun, gettin' all sun- 
burned and chapped up, it 's another thing. An' then it seems 
as if he gets stingier 'n' stingier every year. I ain't had a 
new dress in — I d'-know-how-long. He says it 's all nonsense, 
an' mother 's just about as bad. She don't want a new dress, 
an' so she thinks I don't " The girl was feeling the influence 
of a sympathetic listener and was making up for the long 
silence. " I 've tried t' go out t' work, but they won't let me. 
They 'd have t' pay a hand twenty dollars a month f 'r the work 
I do, an' they like cheap help; but I 'm not goin' t' stand it 
much longer, I can tell you that " 

Rob thought she was very handsome as she sat there with 
her eyes fixed on the horizon, while these rebellious thoughts 
found utterance in her quivering, passionate voice. 

" Yulie ! Kom haar ! " roared the old man from the well. 

A frown of anger and pain came into her face. She looked 
at Rob. "That means more work." 
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"Say! let me go out in your place. Come, now; what's 
the use — " 

"No; it wouldn't do no good. It ain't t'-days s' much; 
it 's every day, and — " 

" Yulie ! " called Peterson again, with a string of impatient 
Norwegian. " Batter yo' kom pooty hal quick. " 

" Well, all right, only 1 'd like to — " Rob submitted. 

"Well, good-by," she said, with a litte touch of feeling. 
"When d'ye go back?" 

" I don't know. I '11 see y' again before I go. Good-by. " 

He stood watching her slow, painful pace till she reached 
the well, where Otto was standing with the horse. He stood 
watching them as they moved out into the road and turned 
down toward the field. He felt that she had sent him away ; 
but still there was a look in her eyes which was not alto- 
gether — 

He gave it up in despair at last He was not good at 
analyses of this nature; he was used to plain, blunt expres- 
sions. There was a woman's subtlety here quite beyond his 
reach. 

He sauntered slowly off up the road after his talk with 
Julia. His head was low on his breast; he was thinking as 
one who is about to take a decided and important step. 

He stopped at length, and turning, watched the girl moving 
along in the deeps of the corn. Hardly a leaf was stirring; 
the untempered sunlight fell in a burning flood upon the field; 
the grasshoppers rose, snapped, buzzed, and fell; the locust 
uttered its dry, heat-intensifying cry. The man lifted his 
head. 

"It 's a d — n shame ! " he said, beginning rapidly to retrace 
his steps. He stood leaning on the fence, awaiting the girl's 
coming very much as she had waited his on the round he had 
made before dinner. He grew impatient at the slow gait of the 
horse, and drummed on the rail while he whistled. Then he 
took off his hat, and dusted it nervously. As the horse got a 
little nearer he wiped his face carefully, pushed his hat back 
on his head, and climbed over the fence, where he stood with 
elbows on the middle rail as the girl and boy and horse came 
to the end of the furrow. 

"Hot, ain't it ? " he said, as she looked up. 

"Jimrainy Peters, it's awful!" puffed the boy. The girl 
did not reply till she swung the plough about after the horse, 
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and set it upright into the next tow. Her powerful hody had 
a superb swaying motion at the waist as she did this — a 
motion which affected Bob vaguely but massively. 

^^I thought you'd gone/' she said, gravely, pushing back 
her bonnet till he could see her face dewed witii sweat, and 
pink as a rose. She had the high cheek-bones of her race, but 
she had also their exquisite fairness of color. 

"Say, Otto," asked Rob alluringly, "wan' to go swim- 
ming ? " 

"You bet," replied Otto. 

" Well, I '11 go a round if — " 

The boy dropped off the horse, not waiting to hear any 
more. Bob grinned, but the girl dropped her eyes, then 
looked away. 

"Got rid o' him mighty quick. Say, Julyie, I hate like 
thunder t' see you out here; it ain't right I wish you 'd — I 
wish — " 

She could not look at him now, and her bosom rose and fell 
with a motion that was not due to fatigue. Her moist hair 
matted around her forehead gave her a boyish look. 

Bob nervously tried again, tearing splinters from the fence. 
"Say, now, I'll tell yeh what I came back here for — t' git 
married; and if you're willin' I'll do it to-night Come, 
now, whaddy y' say?" 

" What 've / got t' do 'bout it ? " she finally asked, the 
color flooding her face, and a faint smile coming to her lips. 
" Go ahead. 1 ain't got anything — " 

Bob put a splinter in his mouth and faced her. " Oh, looky 
here, now, Julyie! you know what I mean. I've got a good 
claim out near Boomtown — a rattlin^ good claim ; a shanty on 
it fourteen by sixteen — no tarred paper about it, and a suller 
to keep butter in, and a hundred acres o' wheat just about 
ready to turn now. I need a wife." 

Here he straightened up, threw away the splinter, and took 
off his hat He was a very pleasant figure as the girl stole a 
look at him. His black laughing eyes were especially earnest 
just now. His voice had a touch of pleading. The popple-tree 
over their heads murmured applause at his eloquence, then 
hushed to listen. A cloud dropped a silent shadow down upon 
them, and it sent a little thrill of fear through Bob, as if it 
were an omen of failure. As the girl remained silent, looking* 
away, he began, man-fashion, to desire her more and more, as 
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he feared to lose her. He put his hat on the post again and 
took out his jack-knife. Her calico dress draped her supple 
and powerful figure simply but naturally. The stoop in her 
shoulders, given by labor, disappeared as she partly leaned 
upon the fence. The curves of her muscular arms showed 
through her sleeve. 

^^It 's all -fired lonesome f'r me out there on that claim, and 
it ain't no picnic f'r you here. Now, if you '11 come out there 
with me, you need n't do anything but cook f'r me, and after 
harvest we can git a good layout o' furniture, an' I '11 lath and 
plaster the house and put a little hell [ell] in the rear." He 
smiled, and so did she. He felt encouraged to say: ^^An' 
there we be, as snug as y* please. We 're close t' Boomtown, 
an' we can go down there to church sociables an' things, and 
they 're a jolly lot there." 

The girl was still silent, but the man's simple enthusiasm 
came to her charged with passion and a sort of romance such 
as her hard life had known little of. There was something 
enticing about this trip to the West. 

" What 'U my folks say ? " she said at last. 

A virtual surrender, but Rob was not acute enough to see 
it. He pressed on eagerly : — ' 

"I don't care. Do you? They'll jest keep y' ploughin' 
com and milkin' cows till the day of judgment. Come, Julyie, 
I ain't got no time to fool away. I 've got t' get back t' that 
grain. It 's a whoopin' old crop, sure 's y'r born, an' that 
means sompin purty scrumptious in furniture this fall. Gome, 
now." He approached her and laid his hand on her shoulder, 
very much as he would have touched Albert Seagraves or any 
other comrade. " Whaddy y' say ? " 

She neither started, nor shrunk, nor looked at him. She 
simply moved a step away. ** They'd never let me go," she 
replied, bitterly. " I 'm too cheap a hand. I do a man's work 
an' get no pay at all. " 

"You '11 have half o' all I c'n make," he put in. 

" How long c'n you wait ? " she asked, looking down at her 
dress. 

"Just two minutes," he said, pulling out his watch. "It 
ain't no use t' wait. The old man '11 be jest as mad a week 
from now as he is to-day. Why not go now ? " 

"I'm of age in a few days," she mused, wavering, cal- 
culating. 
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" You c'n be of age to-night if you '11 jest call on old Squire 
Hatfield with me. " 

^'All right, Rob," the girl said, turning and holding out 
her hand. 

" That 's the talk ! " he exclaimed, seizing it " And now a 
kiss, to bind the bargain, as the fellah says. " 

"I guess we c'n get along without that" 

"No, we can't It won't seem like an engagement with- 
out it" 

"It ain't goin' to seem much like one, anyway," she an- 
swered, with a sudden realization of how far from her dreams 
of courtship this reality was. 

"Saj', now, Julyie, that ain't fair; it ain't treatin* me 
right You don't seem to understand that I like you, but 1 
do." 

Rob was carried quite out of himself by the time, the place, 
and the girl. He had said a very moving thing. 

The tears sprang involuntarily to the girl's eyes. "Do you 
mean it ? If y' do, you may." 

She was trembling with emotion for the first time. The 
sincerity of the man's voice had gone deep. 

He put his arm around her almost timidly and kissed her 
on the cheek, a great love for her springing up in his heart. 
" That settles it," he said. " Don't cry, Julyie. You '11 never 
be sorry for it Don't cry. It kind o' hurts me to see it" 

He hardly understood her feelings. He was only aware 
that she was cryinpc, and tried in a bungling way to soothe her. 
But now that she had given way, she sat down in the grass and 
wept bitterly. 

" Yulyie ! " yelled the vigilant old Norwegian, like a dis- 
tant fog-horn. 

The girl sprang up; the habit of obedience was strong. 

"No; you set right there, and I'll go round," he said. 
''Otto!'' 

The boy came scrambling out of the wood half dressed. 
Rob tossed him upon the horse, snatched Julia's sun-bonnet, 
put his own hat on her head, and moved off down the corn- 
rows, leaving the girl smiling through her tears as he whistled 
and chirped to the horse. Farmer Peterson, seeing the fa- 
miliar sim-bonnet above the corn-rows, went back to his work, 
with a sentonoo of Norwegian trailing after him like the tail of 
a kite — something about lazy girls who didn't earn the crust 
of their bread, etc. 
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Rob was wild with delight ^^Git up there, Jack! Hay, 
you old corn-crib I Say, Otto, can you keep your mouth shet 
if it puts money in your pocket ? " 

"Jest try me 'n' see," said the keen-eyed little scamp. 

" Well, you keep quiet about my being here this afternoon, 
and I'll put a dollar on y'r tongue — hay ? — what ? — under- 
stand?*' 

"Show me y'r dollar,'* said the boy, turning about and 
showing his tongue. 

"All right. Begin to practise now by not talkin' to me." 

Eob went over the whole situation on his way back, and 
when he got in sight of the girl his plan was made. She stood 
waiting for him with a new look on her face. Her suUenness 
had given way to a peculiar eagerness and anxiety to believe in 
him. She was already living that free life in a far-off wonder- 
ful country. No more would her stern father and sullen mother 
force her to tasks which she hated. She 'd be a member of a 
new firm. She 'd work, of course, but it would be because she 
wanted to, and not because she was forced to. The independ- 
ence and the love promised, grew more and more attractive. 
She laughed back with a softer light in her eyes when she saw 
the smiling face of Rob looking at her from her sun-bonnet. 

"Now you mustn't do any more o' this," he said. "You 
go back to the house an* tell y'r mother you *re too lame to 
plough any more to-day, and it*s getting late, anyhow. To- 
night!" he whispered quickly. "Eleven! Here!" 

The girPs heart leaped with fear. " 1 *m afraid.'* 

"Notof w«, areyeh?" 

" No, I *m not afraid of you, Rob." 

"I'm glad 0* that I — I want you — to like me, Julyie; 
won't you ? '* 

"I '11 try," she answered, with a smile. 

"To-night, then," he said, as she moved away. 

"To-night Good-by." 

"Good-by." 

He stood and watched her till her tall figure was lost among 
the drooping corn-leaves. There was a singular choking feel- 
ing in his throat The girl*s voice and face had brought up so 
many memories of parties and picnics and excursions on far-off 
holidays, and at the same time such suggestions of the future. 
He already felt that it was going to be an unconscionably long 
time before eleven o'clock. 
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He saw her go to the house, and then he turned and walked 
slowly up the dustj road. Out of the May-weed the grass- 
hoppers sprang, buzzing and snapping their dull, red wings. 
Butterflies, yellow and white, fluttered around moist places in 
the ditch, and slender, striped water-snakes glided across the 
stagnant pools at sound of footsteps. 

But the mind of the man was far away on his claim, build- 
ing a new house, with a woman's advice and presence. 
• •••••«, 

It was a windless night. The katydids and an occasional 
cricket were the only sounds Rob could hear as he stood beside 
his team and strained his ear to listen. At long intervals a 
little breeze ran through the corn like a swift serpent, bringing 
to the nostrils the sappy smell of the growing corn. The horses 
stamped uneasily as the mosquitoes settled on their shining 
limbs. The sky was full of stars, but there was no moon. 

" What if she don't come ? " he thought. " Or can't come ? 
I can't stand that. I'll go to the old man, an' say, ^Looky 
here' — 'Sh!" 

He listened again. There was a rustling in the corn. It 
was not like the fitful movement of the wind ; it was steady, 
slower, and approaching. It ceased. He whistled the wailing, 
sweet cry of the prairie-chicken. Then a figure came out into 
the road — a woman — Julia ! 

He took her in his arms as she came panting up to him. 

"Rob!" 

"Julyie!" 

A few words, the dull tread of swift horses, the rising of a 
silent train of dust, and then — the wind wandered in the grow- 
ing corn, the dust fell, a dog barked down the road, and the 
katydids sang to the liquid contralto of the river in its 
shallows. 



A Winter Brook. 

(From "Prairie Songs.") 

How sweetly you sang as you circled 
The elm's rugged knees in the sod, 

I know 1 for deep in the shade of your willows, 
A barefooted boy, with a rod, 
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I lay in the drowsy June weather, 

And sleepily whistled in tune 
To the laughter I heard in your shallows. 

Involved in the music of June. 



At Dusk. 

(From " Prairie Songs.'^ 

Indolent I lie 
Beneath the sky 

Thick sown with clouds that soar and float 
Like stately swans upon the air, 
And in the hush of dusk I hear 

The ring-dove's plaintive, liquid note 
Sound faintly as a prayer. 

Against the yellow sky 

The grazing kine stalk slowly by; 

Like wings that spread and float and flee 

The clouds are drifting over me. 

The couching cattle sigh, 
And from the meadow damp and dark 
I hear the piping of the lark ; 
While falling night-hawks scream and boom. 
Like rockets through the rising gloom. 
And katydids with pauseless chime 
Bear on the far frog's ringing rhyme. 
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RICHARD GARNETT. 

Richard Garnett, an English librarian, editor, and poet ; born 
in Lichfield, England, Feb. 27, 1835. Keeper of Printed Books 
in the British Museum. He has edited the works of Shelley, De 
Quincey, Peacock, Drayton, and others ; and is the author of biog- 
raphies of Carlyle, Emerson, and Milton, in the " Great Writers " 
series. Besides contributions to periodicals and encyclopedias, he 
has published : " lo in Egypt, and Other Poems " (1859) ; " Poems 
from the German" (1862) ; « The Twilight of the Gods, and Other 
Tales" (1889) ; "Iphigenia in Delphi, a Dramatic Poem" (1890). 



The Fair Circassian. 

Forty Viziers saw I go 
Up to the Seraglio, 
Burning, each and every man, 
For the fair Circassian. 

Ere the mom had disappeared, 
Every Vizier wore a beard ; 
Ere the afternoon was bom, 
Every Vizier came back shorn, 

" Let the man that woos to win 
Woo with an unhairy chin " ; 
Thus she said, and as she bid 
Each devoted Vizier did. 

From the beards a cord she made, 
Looped it to the balustrade. 
Glided down and went away 
To her own Circassia. 

When the Sultan heard, waxed he 
Somewhat wroth, and presently 
In the noose themselves did lend 
Every Vizier did suspend. 
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Sages all, this rhyme who read, 
Guard your beards with prudent heed^ 
And beware the wily plans 
Of the fair Circassians. 

A NOCTURN. 

Keen winds of cloud and vaporous drift 
Disrobe yon star, as ghosts that lift 
A snowy curtain from its place, 
To scan a pillowed beauty's face. 

They see her slumbering splendors lie 
Bedded on blue unfathomed sky. 
And swoon for love and deep delight^ 
And stillness falls on all the night. 

A Little Idle Song. 

Within my fancy floats 
A little idle song : 

listen to the notes ! 

They will not keep thee long; 

1 seek not to complain 

Of guile and banished peace; 
Legitimate the strain, 

But 0, when would it cease ? 

I sing of happy fires, 

Of gladness and belief ; 
So short a bliss requires 

A melody as brief. 

A Melody. 

The snow falls fast upon the wave, 

And is no more. 
The silver swan glides o'er its grave 
Unheeding, and the wild fowl lave 

Their plumes along the shore. 

The buoyant lily does not see 

The dead abound 
About its roots, but silently 
Grows up in beauty, and the bee 

Booms all around. 
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Elfin Folk. 

(ROUMANIAN.) 

^' Sister, they say that in this dell 
The gamesome elfin-people dwell, 
And seize the maids that gathering stray. 
And pluck their strawberries away. 

"And furthermore 'tis credited 
They kiss their lips to ruby red. 
Why are thy lips so red ? tell me, 
And where thy strawberries may be ? ^' 

" Sister, our mother oft has told 

That elvish folk, alert and bold, 

Lurk in this darkling dell for hours 

To pounce on maids that come for flowers, 

" And spoil them merrily of these. 
And of their chains and necklaces — 
Where are thy flowers ? I fain would know, 
And where thy string of pearls also ? *' 

The maidens laugh, and look so sly ! 
Down in the glen two youths I spy, — 
One strawberries holds, and one, more vain, 
Loops to his belt a pearly chain. 



ELIZABETH CLEGHORN (STEVENSON) GASKELL. 

Elizabeth Clbohorn (Stevenson) Gaskell, an English nov- 
elist, born at Chelsea, London, Sept. 29, 1810 ; died at Alton, 
Hampshire, Nov. 12, 1866. She married William Gaskell, a clergy- 
man of Manchester, and gave all her leisure to ministry aunong the 
poor of that city, and thus became intimately acquainted with the 
lives of operatives in the factories. Her fiist literary work was a 
paper entitled An Account of Clopton Hall, written for William 
Hewitt's "Visits to Remarkable Places.'* This was followed by 
short tales contributed to the People's Journal. "Mary Barton," 
her first novel, a story of manufacturing life, was published in 1848. 
Her next publication was "The Moorland Cottage" (1860). 
" Ruth," a novel, and " Cranford," a series of sketches of life in a 
rural town, appeared in 1863. Mrs. GaskelPs other works are 
« North and South " (1865) ; a " Life of Charlotte Bronte " (1867) ; 
« Round the Sofa " (1869) ; " Right at Last " (1860) ; " Sylvia's 
Lovers" (1863); "Cousin Phillis," and "Wives and Daughters," 
the last of which was not quite completed at the time of her sudden 
death from heart disease. 



A Love Afpaib op Long Ago. 

(From »» Cranford.") 

I THOUGHT that probably my connection with Cranford would 
cease after Miss Jenkyns's death ; at least, that it would have 
to be kept up by correspondence, which bears much the same 
relation to personal intercourse that the books of dried plants 
I sometimes see (" Hortus Siccus," I think they call the thing) 
do to the living and fresh flowers in the lanes and meadows. I 
-was pleasantly suiprised, therefore, by receiving a letter from 
Miss Pole (who had always come in for a supplementary week 
after my annual visit to Miss Jenkyns) proposing that I should 
go and stay with her ; and then, in a couple of days after my 
acceptance, came a note from Miss Matty, in which, in a rather 
circuitous and very humble manner, she told rae how much 
pleasure I should confer if I could spend a week or two with 
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her, either before or after I had been at Miss Pole's ; *•' for/' she 
said, ^^ since my dear sister's death I am well, aware I have no 
attractions to offer; it is only to the kindness of mj friends 
that I can owe their company." 

Of course I promised to come to dear Miss Matty as soon as 
I had ended my visit to Miss Pole ; and the day after my arrival 
at Cranford I went to see her, much wondering what the house 
would be like without Miss Jenkyns, and rather dreading the 
changed aspect of things. Miss Matty began to cry as soon as 
she saw me. She was evidently nervous from having anticipated 
my call. I comforted her as well as I could ; and I found the 
best consolation I could give was the honest praise that came 
from my heart as I spoke of the deceased. Miss Matty slowly 
shook her head over each virtue as it was named and attributed 
to her sister ; and at last she could not restrain the tears which 
had long been silently flowing, but hid her face behind her hand- 
kerchief, and sobbed aloud. 

" Dear Miss Matty I " said I, taking her hand — for indeed 
I did not know in what way to tell her how sorry I was for her, 
left deserted in the world. She put down her handkerchief, 
and said — 

"My dear, I'd rather you did not call me Matty. She did 
not like it; but I did many a thing she did not like, I'm afraid 
— and now she's gone 1 If you please, my love, will you call 
me Matilda?" 

I promised faithfully, and began to practice the new name 
with Miss Pole that very day ; and, by degrees, Miss Matilda's 
feeling on the subject was known through Cranford, and we all 
tried to drop the more familiar name, but with so little success 
that by and by we gave up the attempt. 

My visit to Miss Pole was very quiet Miss Jenkyns had 
so long taken the lead in Cranford that, now she was gone, 
they hardly knew how to give a party. The Honorable Mrs. 
Jamieson, to whom Miss Jenkyns herself had always yielded 
the post of honor, was fat and inert, and very much at the 
mercy of her old servants. If they chose that she should give 
a party, they reminded her of the necessity for so doing ; if not, 
she let it alone. There was all the more time for me to hear 
old-world stories from Miss Pole, while she sat knitting, and I 
making my father's shirts. I always took a quantity of plain 
sewing to Cranford; for, as we did not read much, or walk 
much, I found it a capital time to get through my work. One 
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of Miss Pole's stories related to a shadow of a love affair that 
was dimly perceived or suspected long years before. 

Presently, the time arrived when I was to remove to Miss 
Matilda's house. I i'ound her timid and anxious about the 
arrangements for my comfort. Many a time, while I was 
unpacking, did she come backwards and forwards to stir the 
fire, which burned all the worse for being so fi-equently poked. 

"Have you drawers enough, dear?" asked she. "I don't 
know exactly how my sister used to arrange them. She had 
capital methods. I am sure she would have trained a servant 
in a week to make a better fire than this, and Fanny has been 
with me four months." 

This subject of servants was a standing grievance, and I 
could not wonder much at it; for if gentlemen were scarce, and 
almost unheard of in the "genteel society" of Cranford, they or 
their counterparts — handsome young meu — abounded in the 
lower classes. The pretty neat servant-maids had their choice 
of desirable "followers; " and their mistresses, without having 
the sort of mysterious dread? of men arid matrimony that Miss 
Matilda had, might well feel a little anxious lest the heads of 
their comely maids should be turned by the joiner, or the 
butcher, or the gardener, who were obliged, by their callings, to 
come to the house, and who, as ill-luck would have it, were 
generally handsome and unmarried. Fanny's lovers, if she had 
any — and Miss Matilda suspected her of so many flirtations 
that, if she had not been very pretty, I should have doubted her 
having one — were a constant anxiety to her mistress. She 
was forbidden, by the articles of her engagement, to have " fol- 
lowers ; " and though she had answered, innocently enough, 
doubling up the hem of her apron as she spoke, "Please, ma'am, 
I never had more than one at a time," Miss Matty prohibited 
that one. But a vision of a man seemed to haunt the kitchen. 
Fanny assured me that it was all fancy, or else I should have 
said myself that I had seen a man's coat-tails whisk into the 
scullery once, when I went on an errand into the store-room at 
night; and another evening, when, our watches having stopped, 
I went to look at the clock, there was a very odd appearance, 
singularly like a young man squeezed up between the clock 
and the back of the open kitchen door; and I thought Fanny 
snatched up the candle very hastily, so as to throw the shadow 
on the clock face, while she very positively told me the time 
half an hour too early, as we found out afterwards by the church 
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clock. But I did not add to Miss Matty's anxieties by naming 
my suspicions, especially as Fanny said to me, the next day, 
that it was such a queer kitchen for haying odd shadows about 
it, she really was almost afraid to stay ; '^ for you know, miss," 
she added, *^ I don't see a creature from six o'clock tea till 
Missus rings the bell for prayers at ten." 

However, it so fell out that Fanny had to leave; and Miss 
Matilda begged me to stay and ^^ settle her " with the new maid; 
to which I consented, after I had heard fi'om my father that he 
did not want me at home. The new servant was a I'ough, 
honest-looking country girl, who had only lived in a farm 
place before, but I liked her looks when she came to be hired, 
and I promised Miss Matilda to put her in the ways of the 
house. The said ways were religiously such as Miss Matilda 
thought her sister would approve. Many a domestic rule and 
regulation had been a subject of plaintive whispei'ed murmur 
to me during Miss Jenkyns's life ; but now that she was gone, I 
do not think that even I, who was a favorite, durst have sug- 
gested an alteration. To give an instance : We constantly ad- 
hered to the forms which were observed, at meal times, in ^^ my 
father, the rector's house." Accordingly, we had always wine 
and dessert ; but the decanters were only filled when there was 
a party, and what remained was seldom touched, though we had 
two wine glasses apiece every day after dinner, until the next fes- 
tive occasion arrived, when the state of the remainder wine was 
examined into in a family council. The dregs wei*e often given 
to the poor ; but occasionally, when a good deal had been left 
at the last party (five months ago, it might be), it was added to 
some of a fresh bottle, brought up from the cellar. I fancy 
poor Captain Brown did not much like wine, for I noticed he 
never finished his first glass, and most military men take sev- 
eral. Then, as to our dessert. Miss Jenkyns used to gather 
currants and gooseberries for it herself, which I sometimes 
thought would have tasted better fresh from the trees; but 
then, as Miss Jenkyns observed, there would have been noth- 
ing for dessert in summer-time. As it was, we felt very gfenteel 
with our two glasses apiece, and a dish of gooseberries at the 
top, of currants and biscuits at the sides, and two decanters 
at the bottom. When oranges came in, a curious proceeding 
was gone through. Miss Jenkyns did not like to cut the fruit; 
for, as she observed, the juice all ran out nobody knew where ; 
sucking (only I think she used some more recondite word) was 
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in fact the only way of enjoying oranges ; but then there was 
the unpleasant association with a ceremony frequently gone 
through by little babies ; and so, after dessert, in orange season, 
Miss Jenkyns and Miss Matty used to rise up, possess them- 
selyes each of an orange in silence, and withdraw to the privacy 
of their own rooms to indulge in sucking oranges. 

I had once or twice tried, on such occasions, to prevail on Miss 
Matty to stay, and had succeeded in her sister's life-time. I 
held up a screen, and did not look, and, as she said, she tried 
not to make the noise very oflfensive; but now that she was left 
alone, she seemed quite horrified when I begged her to remain 
with me in the warm dining-parlor, and enjoy her orange as she 
liked best. And so it was in everything. Miss Jenkyns's rules 
were made more stringent than ever, because the framer of them 
was gone where there could be no appeal. In all things else 
Miss Matilda was meek and undecided to a fault. I have heard 
Fanny turn her round twenty times in a morning about dinner, 
just as the little hussy chose; and I sometimes fancied she 
worked on Miss Matilda's weakness in order to bewilder her, 
and to make her feel more in the power of her clever servant. 
I determined that I would not leave her till I had seen what - 
sort of a person Martha was ; and, if I found her trustworthy, 
I would tell her not to trouble her mistress with every little 
decision. 

Martha was blunt and plain-spoken to a fault ; otherwise she 
was a brisk, well-meaning, but very ignorant girl. She had not 
been with us a week before Miss Matilda and I were astounded 
one morning by the receipt of a letter from a cousin of hers, who 
had been twenty or thirty years in India, and who had lately, 
as we had seen by the "Army List," returned to England, 
bringing with him an invalid wife who had never been intro- 
duced to her English relations. Major Jenkyns wrote to pro- 
pose that he and his wife should spend a night at Cranford, on 
his way to Scotland — at the inn, if it did not suit Miss Matilda 
to receive them into her house ; in which case they should hope 
to be with her as much as possible during the day. Of course, 
it must suit her, as she said ; for all Cranford knew that she had 
her sister's bedroom at liberty ; but I am sure she wished the 
major had stopped in India and forgotten his cousins out and 
out. 

"Oh I how must I manage?" asked she helplessly. "If 
Deborah had been alive she would have known what to do 
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with a gentleman visitor. Must I put razors in his dressing- 
room ? Dear 1 dear ! and I've got none. Deborah would have 
had them. And slippers, and coat^brushes ? " I suggested that 
probably he would bring all these things with him. " And aft;er 
dinner, how am I to know when to get up and leave him to his 
wine ? Deborah would have done it so well ; she would have 
been quite in her element. Will he want cofifee, do you think ? " 
I undertook the management of the cofifee, and I told her I 
would instruct Martha in the art of waiting — in which, it must 
be owned, she was terribly deficient — and that I had no doubt 
Major and Mrs. Jenkyns would understand the quiet mode in 
which a lady lived by herself in a countiy town. But she was 
sadly fluttered. I made her empty her decanters and bring up 
two fresh bottles of wine. I wished I could have prevented 
her from being present at my instructions to Martha, for she 
frequently cut in with some fresh direction, muddling the poor 
girl's mind, as she stood open-mouthed, listening to us both. 

" Hand the vegetables round," said I (foolishly, I see now — 
for it was aiming at more than we could accomplish with quiet- 
ness and simplicity) ; and then, seeing her look bewildered, I 
added, " Take the vegetables round to people, and let them help 
themselves." 

*' And mind you go first to the ladies," put in Miss Matilda. 
" Always go to the ladies before gentlemen when you are wait- 
ing. 

" I'll do it as you tell me, ma'am," said Martha ; " but I like 
lads best." 

We felt very uncomfortable and shocked at this speech of 
Martha's, yet I don't think she meant any harm ; and, on the 
whole, she attended very well to our directions, except that she 
" nudged " the major when he did not help himself as soon as 
she expected to the potatoes, while she was handing them 
round. 

The major and his wife were quiet, unpretending people 
enough when they did come ; languid, as all East Indians are, 
I suppose. We were rather dismayed at their bringing two ser- 
vants with them, a Hindoo body-servant for the major, and a 
steady, elderly maid for his wife ; but they slept at the inn, and 
took off a good deal of the responsibility by attending carefully 
to their master's and mistress's comfort. Martha, to be sure, 
had never ended her staring at the East Indian's white turban 
and brown complexion, and I saw that Miss Matilda shrunk 
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awaj from him a little as he waited at dinner. Indeed, she 
asked me, when they were gone, if he did not remind me of 
Blue Beard? On the whole, the visit was most satisfactory, 
and is a subject of conversation even now with Miss Matilda ; at 
the time it greatly excited Cranford, and even stirred up the 
apathetic and Honorable Mis. Jamieson to some expression of 
interest, when I went to call and thank her for the kind answers 
she had vouchsafed to Miss Matilda's inquiries as to the arrange- 
ment of a gentleman's dressing-room — answers which, I must 
confess, she had given in the wearied manner of the Scandina- 
vian prophetess — 

" Leave me, leave me to repose." 

And now I come to the love affair. 

It seems that Miss Pole had a cousin, once or twice removed, 
who had offered to Miss Matty long ago. Now this cousin 
lived four or five miles from Cranford on his own estate ; but 
his property was not large enough to entitle him to rank higher 
than a yeoman ; or rather, with something of the " pride which 
apes humility," he had refused to push himself on, as so many 
of his class had done, into the ranks of the squires. He would 
not allow himself to be called Thomas Holbrook, Esq. ; he even 
sent back letters with this address, telling the postmistress at 
Cranford that his name was Mr, Thomas Holbrook, yeoman. 
He rejected all domestic innovations ; he would have the house- 
door stand open in summer and shut in winter, without knocker 
or bell to summon a servant. The closed fist or the knob of 
the stick did this office for him if he found the door locked. He 
despised every refinement which had not its root deep down in 
humanity. If people were not ill, he saw no necessity for mod- 
erating his voice. He spoke the dialect of the country in per- 
fection, and constantly used it in conversation ; although Miss 
Pole (who gave me these particulars) added, that he read aloud 
more beautifully and with more feeling than any one she had 
ever heard, except the late rector. 

" And how came Miss Matilda not to marry him ? " asked I. 

" Oh, I don't know. She was willing enough, I think ; but 
you know cousin Thomas would not have been enough of a 
gentleman for the rector and Miss Jenkyns." 

** Well ! but they were not to marry him," said I impatiently. 

" No ; but they did not like Miss Matty to marry below her 
rank. You know she was the rector's daughter, and somehow 
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they are related to Sir Peter Arley : Miss Jenkyns thought a 
deal of that." 

" Poor Miss Matty I *' said I. 

" Nay, now, I don't know anything more than that he offered 
and was refused. Miss Matty might not like him — and Miss 
Jenkyns might never have said a word — it is only a guess of 
mine." 

" Has she never seen him since ? " I inquired. 

" No, I think not. You see Woodley, cousin Thomas's house, 
lies half-way between Cranford and Misselton ; and I know he 
made Misselton his market-town very soon after he had offered 
to Miss Matty ; and I don't think he has been into Cranford 
above once or twice since — once, when I was walking with 
Miss Matty, in High Street, and suddenly she darted from me, 
and went up Shire Lane. A few minutes after I was startled 
by meeting cousin Thomas." 

^^ How old is he ? " I asked, after a pause of castle-building. 

" He must be about seventy, I think, my dear," said Miss 
Pole, blowing up my castle, as if by gunpowder, into small 
fi-agments. 

Very soon after — at least during my long visit to Miss Ma- 
tilda — I had the opportunity of seeing Mr. Holbrook; seeing, 
too, his first encounter with his former love, after thirty or forty 
years' separation. I was helping to decide whether any of the 
new assortment of colored silks which they had just received at 
the shop would do to match a gray and black mousseline-de- 
laine that wanted a new breadth, when a tall, thin, Don Quix- 
ote-looking old man came into the shop for some woolen gloves. 
I had never seen the person (who was rather striking) before, 
and I watched him rather attentively while Miss Matty listened 
to the shopman. The stranger wore a blue coat with brass but- 
tons, drab breeches, and gaiters, and drummed with his fingers 
on the counter until he was attended to. When he answered 
the shop-boy's question, " What can I have the pleasure of show- 
ing you to-day, sir ? " I saw Miss Matilda start, and then sud- 
denly sit down ; and instantly I guessed who it was. She had 
made some inquiry which had to be carried round to the other 
shopman. 

" Miss Jenkyns wants the black sarsenet two-and-twopence 
the yard ; " and Mr. Holbrook had caught the name, and was 
across the shop in two strides. 

'^ Matty — Miss Matilda — Miss Jenkyns! God bless my 
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soul ! I should not have known you. How are you ? how are 
you ? " He kept shaking her hand in a way which proved the 
warmth of his friendship ; but he repeated so often, as if to him- 
self, "I should not have known you!" that any sentimental 
romance which I might be inclined to build was quite done away 
with by his manner. 

However, he kept talking to us all the time we were in the 
shop; and then waving the shopman with the unpurchased 
gloves on one side, with "Another time, sir! another time!" 
he walked home with us. I am happy to say my client, Miss 
Matilda, also left the shop in an equally bewildered state, not 
having purchased either green or red silk. Mr. Holbrook was 
evidently full with honest loud-spoken joy at meeting his old 
love again ; he touched on the changes that had taken place ; 
he even spoke of Miss Jenkyns as " Your poor sister ! Well, 
well I we have all our faults ; " and bade us good-by with many 
a hope that he should soon see Miss Matty again. She went 
straight to her room, and never came back till our eai'ly tea-time, 
when I thought she looked as if she had been crying. 



A Visit to an Old Bachelob. 

A FEW days after, a note came from Mr. Holbrook, asking 
us — impartially asking both of us — in a formal, old-fashioned 
style, to spend a day at his house — a long June day — for it 
was June now. He named that he had also invited bis cousin. 
Miss Pole ; so that we might join in a fly, which could be put 
up at his house. 

I expected Miss Matty to jump at this invitation ; but no 1 
Miss Pole and I had the greatest diflBculty in persuading her to 
go. She thought it was improper ; and was even half annoyed 
when we utterly ignored the idea of any impropriety in her go- 
ing with two other ladies to see her old lover. Then came a 
more serious diflBculty. She did not think Deborah would have 
liked her to go. This took us half a day's good hard talking to 
get over ; but, at the first sentence of relenting, I seized the 
opportunity, and wrote and dispatched an acceptance in her 
name — fixing day and hour, that all might be decided and 
done with. 

The next morning she asked me if I would go down to the 
shop with her ; and there, after much hesitation, we chose out 
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three caps to be sent home and tried on, that the most becoming 
might be selected to take with ns on Thursday. 

She was in a state of silent agitation all the way to Wood- 
ley. She had evidently never been there before ; and, although 
she little dreamt I knew anything of her early story, I could 
perceive she was in a tremor at the thought of seeing the place 
which might have been her home, and round which it is probable 
that many of her innocent girlish imaginations had clustered. 
It was a long drive there, through paved jolting lanes. Miss 
Matilda sat bolt upright, and looked wistfully out of the win- 
dows as we drew near the end of our journey. The aspect of 
the country was quiet and pastoral. Woodley stood among 
fields ; and there was an old-fashioned garden where roses and 
currant-bushes touched each other, and where the feathery as- 
parag^ formed a pretty background to the pinks and gilly-flow- 
ers ; there was no drive up to the door. We got out at a little 
gate, and walked up a straight box-edged path. 

^My cousin might make a drive, I think," said Miss Pole, 
who was afraid of earache, and had only her cap on. 

" I think it is very pretty,** said Miss Matty, with a soft 
plaintiveness in her voice, and almost in a whisper, for just then 
Mr. Holbrook appeared at the door, rubbing his hands in very 
effervescence of hospitality. He looked more like my idea of 
Don Quixote than ever, and yet the likeness was only external. 
His respectable housekeeper stood modestly at the door to bid 
us welcome ; and, while she led the elder ladies upstairs to a 
bedroom, I begged to look about the garden. My request evi- 
dently pleased the old gentleman, who took me all round the 
place, and showed me his six and twenty cows, named after the 
different letters of the alphabet. As we went along, he sur- 
prised me occasionally by repeating apt and beautiful quotations 
from the poets, ranging easily from Shakspeare and George 
Herbert to those of our own day. He did this as naturally as 
if he were thinking aloud, and their true and beautiful words 
were the best expression he could find for what he was thinking 
or feeling. To be sure he called Byron " my Lord Byrron," 
and pronounced the name Goethe strictly in accordance with 
the English sound of the letters — " As Goethe says, * Ye ever- 
verdant palaces,' " etc. Altogether, I never met with a man, 
before or since, who had spent so long a life in a secluded and 
not impressive country, with ever-increasing delight in the daily 
and yearly change of season and beauty. 
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When he and I went in, we found that dinner was nearly 
ready in the kitchen — for so I suppose the room ought to be 
called, as there were oak dressers and cupboards all round, all 
over by the side of the fireplace, and only a small Turkey car- 
pet in the middle of the flag floor. The room might have been 
easily made into a handsome dark oak dining-parlor by remov- 
ing the oven and a few other appurtenances of a kitchen, which 
were evidently never used, the real cooking-place being at some 
distance. The room in which we were expected to sit was a 
stiffly-furnished, ugly apartment ; but that in which we did sit 
was what Mr. Holbrook called the counting-housfe, when he paid 
his laborers their weekly wages at a great desk near the door. 
The rest of the pretty sitting-room — looking into the orchard, 
and all covered over with dancing tree-shadows — was filled with 
books. They lay on the ground, they covered the walls, they 
strewed the table. He was evidently half-ashamed and half- 
proud of his extravagance in this respect. They were of all 
kinds — poetry and wild weird tales prevailing. He evidently 
chose his books in accordance with his own tastes, not because 
such and such were classical or established favorites. 

" Ah ! " he said, " we farmers ought not to have much time 
for reading; yet somehow one can't help it." 

" What a pretty room I " said Miss Matty, sotto voce. 

** What a pleasant place I " said I, aloud, almost simulta- 
neously. 

" Nay I if you like it," replied he ; " but can you sit on these 
great black-leather three-cornered chairs ? I like it better than 
the best parlor ; but I thought ladies would take that for the 
smarter place." 

It was the smarter place, but, like most smart things, not at 
all pretty, or pleasant, or home-like ; so, while we were at din- 
ner, the servant-girl dusted and scrubbed the counting-house 
chairs, and we sat there all the rest of the day. 

We had pudding before meat ; and I thought Mr. Holbrook 
was going to make some apology for his old-fashioned ways, for 
he began — 

" I don't know whether you like new-fangled ways." 

" Oh, not at all 1 " said Miss Matty. 

" No more do I," said he. " My housekeeper mil have these 
in her new fashion ; or else I tell her that, when I was a young 
man, we used to keep strictly to my father's rule, ' No broth, no 
ball ; no ball, no beef ; ' and always began dinner with broth. 
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Then we had suet puddings, boiled in the broth with the beef ; 
and then the meat itself. If we did not sup our broth, we had 
no ball, which we liked a deal better ; and the beef came last of 
all, and only those had it who had done justice to the broth and 
the ball. Now folks begin with sweet things, and turn their 
dinners topsy-turvy." 

When the ducks and green peas came, we looked at each 
other in dismay ; we had only two-pronged black-handled forks. 
It is true the steel was as bright bs silver ; but what were we to 
do ? Miss Matty picked up her peas, one by one, on the point 
of the prongs, much as Amin^ ate her grains of rice after her 
previous feast with the Ghoul. Miss Pole sighed over her deli- 
cate young peas as she left them on one side of her plate un- 
tasted, for they would drop between the prongs. I looked at my 
host : the peas were going wholesale into his capacious mouth, 
shoveled up by his large round-ended knife. I saw, I imitated, 
I survived ! My friends, in spite of my precedent, could not 
muster up courage enough to do an ungenteel thing ; and, if 
Mr. Holbrook had not been so heartily hungry, he would prob- 
ably have seen that the good peas went away almost untouched. 

After dinner a clay pipe was brought in, and a spittoon ; and, 
asking us to retire to another room, where he would soon join 
us, if we disliked tobacco-smoke, he presented his pipe to Miss 
Matty, and requested her to fill the bowl. This was a compli- 
ment to a lady in his youth ; but it was rather inappropriate to 
propose it as an honor to Miss Matty, who had been trained by 
her sister to hold smoking of eveiy kind in utter abhorrence. 
But if it was a shock to her refinement, it was also a gratifica- 
tion to her feelings to be thus selected ; so she daintily stuffed 
the strong tobacco into the pipe, and then we withdrew. 

"It is very pleasant dining with a bachelor," said Miss 
Mfittj softly, as we settled ourselves in the counting-house. 
^"I cinly hope it is not improper; so many pleasant things are!" 

'' What a number of books he has ! " said Miss Pole, looking 
rourtd the room. *' And how dusty they are ! " 

*'I think it must be like one of the great Dr. Johnson's 
roomsi," said Miss Matty. ** What a superior man your cousin 
must be I" 

'' Yes ! " said Miss Pole, " he's a great reader ; but I am 
afraid he has got into very uncouth habits with living alone." 

"" Oh ! uncouth is too hard a word. I should call him eccen- 
tric ; very clever people always are I " replied Miss Matty. 
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When Mr. Holbrook returned, he proposed a walk in the 
fields ; but the two elder ladies were afraid of damp and dirt, 
and had only very unbecoming calashes to put on over their 
caps ; so they declined, and I was agrain his companion in a 
turn which he said he was obliged to take to see after his men. 
He strode along, either wholly forgetting my existence, or 
soothed into silence by his pipe — and yet it was not silence 
exactly. He walked before me with a stooping gait, his hands 
clasped behind him ; and, as some tree or cloud, or glimpse of 
distant upland pastures, struck him, he quoted poetry to him- 
self, saying it out loud in a grand, sonorous voice, with just the 
emphasis that true feeling and appreciation give. We came 
upon an old cedai^tree, which stood at one end of the house — 

" The cedar spreads his dark-green layers of shade." 

" Capital term — * layers I ' Wonderful man 1 " I did not 
know whether he was speaking to me or not ; but I put in an 
assenting " wonderful," although I knew nothing about it, just 
because I was tired of being forgotten, and of being conse- 
quently silent. 

He turned sharp round. " Ay I you may say * wonderful.' 
Why, when I saw the review of his poems in Blackwood^ I set 
off within an hour, and walked seven miles to Misselton (for 
the horaes were not in the way) and ordered them. Now, what 
color are ash-buds in March ? " 

Is the man going mad ? thought I. He is very like Don 
Quixote. 

**What color are they, I say?" repeated he vehemently. 

^^ I am sure I don't know, sir," said I, with the meekness 
of ignorance. 

'•I knew you didn't. No more did I — an old fool that 
I am! — till this young man comes and tells me. Black as 
ash-buds in March. And I've lived all my life in the country ; 
more shame for me not to know. Black; they are jet-black, 
madam." And he went off again, swinging along to the music 
of some rhyme he had got hold of. 

When he came back, nothing would serve him but he must 
read us the poems he had been speaking of; and Miss Pole 
encouraged him in his proposal, I thought, because she wished 
me to hear his beautiful reading, of which she had boasted; 
but she afterwards said it was because she had got to a difficult 
part of her crochet, and wanted to count her stitches without 
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having to talk. Whatever he had proposed would have been 
right to Miss Matty ; although she did fall sound asleep within 
five minutes after he had begun a long poem, called ^^ Locksley 
Hall," and had a comfortable nap, unobserved, till he ended; 
when the cessation of his voice wakened her up, and she said, 
feeling that something was expected, and that Miss Pole was 
counting — 

" What a pretty book I " 

" Pretty, madam I it's beautiful ! Pretty, indeed I " 

"Oh, yes! I meant beautiful I" said she, fluttered at his 
disapproval of her word. "It is so like that beautiful poem of 
Dr. Johnson's my sister used to read — I forget the name of it; 
what was it, my dear?" turning to me. 

*' Which do you mean, ma'am ? What was it about ? " 

*' I don't remember what it was about, and I've quite for- 
gotten what the name of it was; but it was written by Dr. 
Johnson, and was very beautiful, and very like what Mr. Hol- 
brook has just been reading." 

*' I don't remember it," said he reflectively. " But I don't 
know Dr. Johnson's poems well. I must read them." 

As we were getting into the fly to return, I heard Mr. 
Holbrook say he should call on the ladies soon, and inquire 
how they got home ; and this evidently pleased and fluttered 
Miss Matty at the time he said it ; but after we had lost sight 
of the old house among the trees her sentiments toward the 
master of it were gradually absorbed into a distressing wonder 
as to whether Martha had broken her word, and seized on the 
opportunity of her mistress's absence to have a "follower." 
Martha looked good, and steady, and composed enough, as she 
came to help us out; she was always careful of Miss Matty, 
and to-night she made use of this unlucky speech — 

" Eh ! dear ma'am, to think of your going out in an evening 
in such a thin shawl I It's no better than muslin. At your 
age, ma'am, you should be careful." 

" My age ! " said Miss Matty, almost speaking crossly, for 
her, for she was usually gentle — " my age ! Why how old do 
you think I am, that you talk about my age ? " 

" Well, ma'am, I should say you were not far short of sixty: 
but folks' looks is often against them — and I'm sure I meant 
no harm." 

" Martha, I'm not yet fifty-two ! " said Miss Matty, with 
grave emphasis ; for probably the remembrance of her youth had 
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come very vividly before her this day, and she was annoyed at 
finding that golden time so faraway in the past. 

But she never spoke of any former and more intimate 
acquaintance with Mr. Holbrook. She had probably met with so 
little sympathy in her early love that she had shut it up close 
in her heart ; and it was only by a sort of watching, which I 
could hardly avoid since Miss Pole's confidence, that I saw how 
faithful her poor heart had been in its sorrow and its silence. 

She gave me some good reason for wearing her best cap every 
day, and sat near the window, in spite of her rheumatism, in 
order to see, without being seen, down into the street. 

He came. He put his open palms upon his knees, which 
were far apart, as he sat with his head bent down, whistling, 
after we had replied to his inquiries about our safe return. 
Suddenly he jumped up — 

^ Well, madam I have you any commands for Paris ? I am 
going there in a week or two." 

"To Paris I " we both exclaimed. 

" Yes, madam ! I've never been there, and always had a wish 
to go ; and I think if I don't go soon, I mayn't go at all ; so as 
soon as the hay is got in I shall go, before harvest time." 

We were so much astonished that we had no commissions. 

Just as he was going out of the room, he turned back, with 
his favorite exclamation — 

** God bless my soul, madam 1 but I nearly forgot half my 
errand. Here are the poems for you you admired so much the 
other evening at my house." He tugged away at a parcel in his 
coat-pocket. " Good-bye, miss," said he ; " good-bye, Matty 1 
take care of yourself." And he was gone. But he had given 
her a book, and he had called her Matty ; just as he used to do 
thirty years ago. 

** I wish he would not go to Paris," said Miss Matilda anx- 
iously. " I don't believe frogs will agree with him ; he used to 
have to be very careful what he ate, which was curious in so 
strong-looking a young man." 

Soon after this I took my leave, giving many an injunction 
to Martha to look after her mistress, and to let me know if she 
thought that Miss Matilda was not so well ; in which case I 
would volunteer a visit to my old friend, without noticing Mar- 
tha's intelligence to her. 

Accordingly I received a line or two from Martha every now 
and then ; and, about November, I had a note to say her mistress 
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was " very low and sadly off her food ' 

so uneasy that, although Martha did not decidedly summon me, 

I packed up my things and went. 

I received a warm welcome, in spite of the little flurry pro- 
duced by my impromptu visit, for I had only been able to give 
a day's notice. Miss Matilda looked miserably ill ; and I pre* 
pared to comfort and cosset her. 

I went down to have a private talk with Martha. 

" How long has your mistress been so poorly ? " I asked, as 
I stood by the kitchen fire. 

** Well, I think it's better than a fortnight ; it is, I know ; 
it was one Tuesday, after Miss Pole had been, that she went 
into this moping way. I thought she was tired, and it would go 
off with a night's rest; but no I she has gone on and on ever 
since, till I thought it my duty to write to you, ma'am." 

^^ You did quite right, Martha. It is a comfort to think she 
has so faithful a servant about her. And I hope you find your 
place comfortable?" 

*^ Well, ma'am, missus is very kind, and there's plenty to 
eat and drink, and no more work but what I can do easily, — 
but — " Martha hesitated. 

** But what, Martha ? " 

** Why, it seems so hard of missus not to let me have any 
followers ; there's such lots of young fellows in the town ; and 
many a one has as much as offered to keep company with me ; 
and I may never be in such a likely place again, and it's like 
wasting an opportunity. Many a girl as I know would have 
'em unbeknownst to missus ; but I've given my word, and I'll 
stick to it ; or else this is just the house for missus never to be 
the wiser if they did come : and it's such a capable kitchen — 
there's such good dark corners in it — I'd be bound to hide any- 
one. I counted up last Sunday night — for I'll not deny I was 
crying because I had to shut the door in Jem Heam's face, and 
he's a steady young man, fit for any girl ; only I had given mis- 
sus my word." Martha was all but crying ag^in; and I had 
little comfort to give her, for I knew, from old experience, of 
the horror with which both the Miss Jenkynses looked upon 
^^ followers " ; and in Miss Matty's present nervous state this 
dread was not likely to be lessened. 

I went to see Miss Pole the next day, and took her com- 
pletely by surprise, for she had not been to see Miss Matilda for 
two days. 
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^* And now I must go back with you, my dear, for I promised 
to let her know how Mr. Holbrook went on ; and, I'm sorry to 
say, his housekeeper has sent me word to-day that he hasn't 
long to live. Poor Thomas I that journey to Paris was quite 
too much for him. His housekeeper says he has hardly ever 
been round his fields since, but just sits with his hands on his 
knees in the counting-house, not reading or anything, but only 
saying what a wonderful city Paris was I Paris has much to an- 
swer for if it's killed my cousin Thomas, for a better man never 
lived." 

^'Does Miss Matilda know of his illness? " asked I — a new 
light as to the cause of her indisposition dawning upon me. 

^^ Dear I to be sure, yes I Has not she told you? I let her 
know a fortnight ago, or more, when first I heard of it. How 
odd she shouldn't have told you I " 

Not at all, I thought; but I did not say anything. I felt 
almost guilty of having spied too curiously into that tender 
heart, and I was not going to speak of its secrets — hidden. Miss 
Matty believed, from all the world. I ushered Miss Pole into 
Miss Matilda's little drawing-room, and then left them alone. 
But I was not surprised when Martha came to my bedroom door, 
to ask me to go down to dinner alone, for that missus had one 
of her bad headaches. She came into the drawing-room at tea- 
time, but it was evidently an effort to her ; and, as if to make 
up for some reproachful feeling against her late sister, Miss 
Jenkyns, which had been troubling her all the afternoon, and 
for which she now felt penitent, she kept telling me how good 
and how clever Deborah was in her youth ; how she used to settle 
what gowns they were to wear at all the parties (faint, ghostly 
ideas of grim parties, far away in the distance, when Miss Matty 
and Miss Pole were young!); and how Deborah and her mother 
bad started the benefit society for the poor, and taught girls 
cooking and plain sewing ; and how Deborah had once danced 
with a lord ; and how she used to visit at Sir Peter Arley's, and 
try to remodel the quiet rectory establishment on the plans of 
Arley Hall, where they kept thirty servants ; and how she had 
nursed Miss Matty through a long, long illness, of which I had 
never heard before, but which I now dated in my own mind as 
following the dismissal of the suit of Mr. Holbrook. So we 
talked softly and quietly of old times through the long Novem- 
ber evening. 

The next day Miss Pole brought us word that Mr. Holbrook 
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was dead. Miss Matty heard the news in silence ; in fact, from 
the account of the previous day, it was only what we had to 
expect. Miss Pole kept calling upon us for some expression of 
regret, by asking if it was not sad that he was gone, and saying — 

^^ To think of that pleasant day, last June, when he seemed so 
well ! And he might have lived this dozen years if he had not 
gone to that wicked Paris, where they are always having revo- 
lutions." 

She paused for some demonstration on our part. I saw Miss 
Matty could not speak, she was trembling so nervously ; so I 
said what I really felt: and after a call of some duration — all 
the time of which I have no doubt Miss Pole thought Miss 
Matty received the news very calmly — our visitor took her 
leave. 

Miss Matty made a strong effort to conceal her feelings — a 
concealment she practiced even with me, for she has never 
alluded to Mr. Holbrook again, although the book he gave her 
lies with her Bible on the little table by her bedside. She did 
not think I heard her when she asked the little milliner of 
Cranford to make her caps something like the Honorable Mrs. 
Jamieson's, or that I noticed the reply — 

"But she wears widows' caps, ma'am?" 

** Oh I I only meant something in that style ; not widows' 
of course, but ratiier like Mrs. Jamieson's." 

This effort at concealment was the beginning of the tremu- 
lous motion of head and hands which I have seen ever since in 
Miss Matty. 

The evening of the day on which we heard of Mr. Holbrook's 
death, Miss Matilda was very silent and thoughtful; after 
prayers she called Martha back, and then she stood, uncertain 
what to say. 

"Martha!" she said at last, "you are young" — and then 
she made so long a pause that Martha, to remind her of her half- 
finished sentence, dropped a curtsey, and said — 

" Yes, please, ma'am ; two and twenty last third of October, 
please, ma'am." 

"And perhaps, Martha, you may sometime meet with a 
young man you like, and who likes you. I did say you were 
not to have followers ; but if you meet with such a young man, 
and tell me, and I find he is respectable, I have no objection to 
his coming to see you once a week. God forbid ! " said she 
in a low voice, " that I should grieve any young hearts." She 
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spoke as if she were providing for some distant contingency, 
and was rather startled when Martha made her ready eager 
answer. 

" Please, ma^am, there^s Jem Heam, and he^s a joiner making 
ihree^nd-fiixpence a day, and six foot one in his stocking feeu 
please ma'am ; and if you^il ask about him to-morrow morning, 
every one will give him a character for steadiness ; and he 11 be 
glad enough to come to-morrow night, I'll be bound.*' 

Though Miss Matty was startled, she submitted to Fate and 
Love. 

OiJ> Letters. 

I HAVE often noticed that almost every one has his own in- 
dividual small economies — careful habits of saving fractions 
of pennies in some one peculiar direction — any disturbance of 
which annoys him more than spending shillings or pounds on 
some real extravagance. An old gentleman of my acquaintance, 
who took the intelligence of the failure of a JointrStock Bank, 
in which some of his money was invested, with stoical mildness, 
worried his family all through a long summer^s day, because one 
of them had torn (instead of cutting) out the written leaves of 
his now useless bank-book ; of course the corresponding pages 
at the other end came out as well, and this little unnecessary 
waste of paper (his private economy) chafed him more than all 
the loss of his money. Envelopes fretted his soul terribly when 
tiiey first came in; the only way in which he could reconcile 
himself to such waste of his cherished article was by patiently 
taming inside out all that were sent to him, and so making 
them serve again. Even now, though tamed by age, I see him 
casting wistful glances at his daughters when tliey send a whole 
instead of a half-sheet of note-pa[)er, with the three lines of ac- 
ceptance to an invitation, written on only one of the sides. I 
am not above owning that I have this human weakness myself. 
String is my foible. My pockets get full of little hanks of it, 
picked up and twisted together, ready for uses that never come. 
I am seriously annoyed if any one cuts the string of a parcel 
instead of patiently and faithfully undoing it fold by fold. How 
people can bring themselves to use india-rubber rings, which 
are a sort of deification of strings, as lightly as they do, I can- 
not imagine. To me an india-rubber ring is a precious treasure. 
I have one which is not new — one that I picked up off the 
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floor nearly six years ago. I have really tried to use it, bat my 
heart failed me, and I conld not commit the extravagance. 

Small pieces of butter grieve others. They cannot attend 
to conversation because of the annoyance occasioned by the 
habit which some people have of invariably taking more butter 
than they want. Have you not seen the anxious look (almost 
mesmeric) which such persons fix on the article ? They would 
feel it a relief if they might bury it out of their sight by popping 
it into their own mouths and swallowing it down ; and they are 
really made happy if the person on whose plate it lies unused 
suddenly breaks off a piece of toast (which he does not want at 
all) and eats up his butter. They think that this is not waste. 

Now Miss Matty Jenkyns was chary of candles. We had 
many devices to use as few as possible. In winter afternoons 
she would sit knitting for two or three houra — she could do 
this in the dark, or by firelight — and when I asked if I might 
not ring for candles to finish stitching my wristbands, she told 
me to " keep blind man's holiday." They were usually brought 
in with tea ; but we only burnt one at a time. As we lived in 
constant preparation for a friend who might come in any even- 
ing (but who never did), it required some contrivance to keep 
our two candles of the same length, ready to be lighted, and to 
look as if we burnt two always. The candles took it in turns ; 
and, whatever we might be talking about or doing, Miss Matty's 
eyes were habitually fixed on the candle, ready to jump up and 
•extinguish it and to light the other before they had become too 
uneven in length to be restored to equality in the course of the 
evening. 

One night, I remember this candle economy particularly 
annoyed me. I had been very much tired of my compulsory 
"blind man's holiday," especially as Miss Matty had fallen 
asleep, and I did not like to stir the fire and run the risk of 
awakening her ! so I could not even sit on the rug, and scorch 
myself sewing by firelight, according to my usual custom. I 
fancied Miss Matty must be dreaming of her early life ; for she 
spoke one or two words in her uneasy sleep bearing reference to 
persons who were dead long before. When Martha brought in 
the lighted candle and tea. Miss Matty started into wakefulness, 
with a strange, bewildered look around, as if we were not the 
people she expected to see about her. There was a little sad 
expression that shadowed her faoe as she recognized me ; but 
immediately afterwards she tried to give me her usual smile* 
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All through tea-time her talk ran upon the days of her child- 
hood and youth. Perhaps this reminded her of the desirableness 
of looking over all the old family letters, and destroying such 
as ought not to be allowed to fall into the hands of strangers ; 
for she had often spoken of the necessity of this task, but had 
always shrunk from it, with a timid dread of something painful. 
To-night, however, she rose up after tea and went for them — 
in the dark ; for she piqued herself on the precise neatness of 
her chamber arrangements, and used to look uneasily at me 
when I lighted a bed-candle to go to another room for anything. 
When she returned there was a faint pleasant smell of Tonquin 
beans in the room. I had always noticed this scent about any 
of the things which had belonged to her mother ; and many of 
the letters were addressed to her — yellow bundles of love-letters, 
sixty or seventy years old. 

Miss Matty undid the packet with a sigh ; but she stifled it 
directly, as if it were hardly right to- regret the flight of time, 
or of life either. We agreed to look them over separately, each 
taking a different letter out of the same buiidle and describing 
its contents to the other before destroying it. I never knew 
what sad work the reading of old letters was before that even- 
ing, though I could hardly tell why. The letters were as happy 
as letters could be — at least those early letters were. There 
was in them a vivid and intense sense of the present time, which 
seemed so strong and full, as if it could never pass away, and as 
if the warm living hearts that so expressed themselves could 
never die, and be as nothing to the sunny earth. I should have 
felt less melancholy, I believe, if the letters had been more so. 
I saw the tears stealing down the well-worn furrows of Miss 
Matty's cheeks, and her spectacles often wanted wiping. I 
trusted at last that she would light the other candle, for my 
own eyes were rather dim, and I wanted more light to see the 
pale, faded ink ; but no, even through her tears, she saw and 
remembered her little economical ways. 

The earliest set of letters were two bundles tied together, 
and ticketed (in Miss Jenkyns's handwriting), " Letters inter- 
changed between my ever-honored father and my dearly-beloved 
mother, prior to their marriage, in July, 1774." I should guess 
that the rector of Cranford was about twenty-seven years of age 
when he wrote those letters ; and Miss Matty told me that her 
mother was just eighteen at the time of her wedding. With 
my idea of the rector, derived from a picture in the dining- 
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parlor, stiff and stately, in a huge full-bottomed wig, with gown, 
cassock, and bands, and his hand upon a copy of the only sermon 
he ever published — it was strange to read these letters. They 
were full of eager passionate ardor; short homely sentences, 
right fresh from the heart (very different from the grand Latin- 
ized, Johnsonian style of the printed sermon, preached before 
some judge at assize time). His letters were a curious contrast 
to those of his girl-bride. She was evidently rather annoyed 
at his demands upon her for expressions of love, and could not 
quite understand what he meant by repeating the same thing 
over in so many different ways ; but what she was quite clear 
about was a longing for a white " Paduasoy " — whatever that 
might be ; and six or seven letters were principally occupied in 
asking her lover to use his influence with her parents (who 
evidently kept her in good order) to obtain this or that article 
of dress, more especially the white "Paduasoy." He cared 
nothing how she was dressed ; she was always lovely enough 
for him, as he took pains to assure her, when she begged him to 
express in his answer a predilection for particular pieces of 
finery, in order that she might show what he said to her par- 
ents. But at length he seemed to find out that she would not 
be married till she had a " trousseau " to her mind ; and then 
he sent her a letter, which had evidently accompanied a whole 
boxful of finery, and in which he requested that she might be 
dressed in everything her heart desired. This was the first 
letter, ticketed in a frail, delicate hand, "From my dearest 
John." Shortly afterwards they were married, I suppose, from 
the intermission in their correspondence. 

" We must bum them, I think," said Miss Matty, looking 
doubtfully at me. " No one will care for them when I am gone." 
And one by one she dropped them into the middle of the fire, 
watching each blaze up, die out, and rise away, in faint, white, 
ghostly semblance, up the chimney, before she gave another to 
the same fate. The room was light enough now ; but I, like her, 
was fascinated into watching the destruction of those letters, into 
which the honest warmth of a manly heart had been poured forth. 

The next letter, likewise docketed by Miss Jenkyns, was 
indorsed, " Letter of pious congratulation and exhortation from 
my venerable grandfather to my beloved mother, on occasion of 
my own birth. Also some practical remarks on the desirability 
of keeping warm the extremities of infants, from my excellent 
grandmother." 
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The first part was, indeed, a severe and forcible picture of 
the responsibilities of mothers, and a warning against the evils 
that were in the world, and lying in ghastly wait for the little 
baby of two days old. His wife did not write, said the old gen- 
tleman, because he had forbidden it, she being indisposed with 
a sprained ankle, which (he said) quite incapacitated her from 
holding a pen. However, at the foot of the page was a small 
"T.O., " and on turning it over, sure enough, there was a letter 
to ** my dear, dearest Molly, " begging her, when she left her 
room, whatever she did, to go up stairs before going dotvn : and 
telling her to wrap her baby's feet up in flannel, and keep it 
warm by the fire, although it was summer, for babies were so 
tender. 

It was pretty to see from the letters, which were evidently 
exchanged with some frequency between the young mother and 
the grandmother, how the girlish vanity was being weeded out 
of her heart by love for her baby. The white " Paduasoy " fig- 
ured again in the letters, with almost as much vigor as before. 
In one, it was being made into a christening cloak for the baby. 
It decked it when it went with its parents to spend a day or two 
at Arley Hall. It added to its charms when it was " the prettiest 
little baby that ever was seen. Dear mother, I wish you could 
see her ! Without any parshality, I do think she will grow up 
a regular bewty ! " I thought of Miss Jenkyns, gray, withered, 
and wrinkled, and I wondered if her mother had known her in 
the courts of heaven ; and then I knew that she had, and that 
they stood there in angelic guise. 

There was a great gap before any of the rector's letters ap- 
peared. And then his wife had changed her mode of indorse- 
ment. It was no longer from " My dearest John " ; it was from 
"My honored Husband." The letters were written on occasion 
of the publication of the same Sermon which was represented in 
the picture. The preaching before ** My Lord Judge," and the 
"publishing by request," was evidently the culminating point — 
the event of his life. It had been necessaiy for him to go up to 
London to superintend it through the press. Many friends had 
to be called upon, and consulted, before he could decide on any 
printer fit for so onerous a task ; and at length it was arranged 
that J. and J. Rivingtons were to have the honorable responsi- 
bility. The worthy rector seemed to be strung up by the occar 
sion to a high literary pitch, for he could hardly write a letter to 
his wife without cropping out into Latin. I remember the end 
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of one of his letters ran thus : ^^ I shall erer hold the Tirtaons 
qualities of my Molly in remembrance, dum memar ipte meit dum 
8piritu$ regit artus^^ which, considering that the English of his 
correspondent was sometimes at fault in grammar, and often in 
spelling, might be taken as a proof of how much he ^ idealized 
his Molly " ; and, as Miss Jenkyns used to say, ^People talk a 
great deal about idealizing nowadays, whatever that may mean/' 
But this was nothing to a fit of writing classical poetry which 
soon seized him, in which his Molly figured away as ^* Maria.'^ 
The letter containing the carmen was indorsed by her, ^ Hebrew 
yerses sent me by my honored husband. I thowt to have had a 
letter about killing Uie pig, but must wait. Mem., to send the 
poetry to Sir Peter Arley, as my husband desires." And in a 
postpscriptum note in his handwriting it was stated that the Ode 
had appeared in the QenUenuaCs Magazine^ December, 1782. 

Her letters back to her husband (treasured as fondly by him 
as if they had been M, T. Ciceronis EpUtolce) were more satis- 
factory to an absent husband and fatlter than his could ever have 
been to her. She told him how Deborah sewed her seam very 
neatly erery day, and read to her in the books he had sent her; 
how she was a yery ^^ forrard," good child, but wovld ask ques* 
tions her mother could not answer; but how she did not let 
herself down by saying she did not know, but took to stirring 
the fire, or sending the ^^ forrard" child on an errand. Matty 
was now the mother's darling, and promised (like her sister at 
her age) to be a great beauty. I was reading this aloud to 
Miss Matty, who smiled and sighed a little at the hope, so fondly 
expressed, that ^little Matty might not be yain, even if she 
were a bewty." 

^^ I had yery pretty hair, my dear," said Miss Matilda ; *' and 
not a bad mouth." And I saw her soon afterwards adjust her 
cap and draw herself up. 

But to return to Mrs. Jenkyns's letters. She told her hus- 
band about the poor in the parish ; what homely domestic medi- 
cines she had administered ; what kitchen physic she had sent 
She had eyidently held his displeasure as a rod in pickle oyer 
the heads of all the ne'er-do-wells. She asked for his directions 
about the cows and pigs ; and did not always obtain them, as I 
haye shown before. 

The kind old grandmother was dead when a little boy was 
bom, soon after the publication of the Sermon ; but there was 
another letter of exhortation from the grandfather, more strin- 
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gent and admonitoiy than ever, now that there was a bojr to be 
guarded from the snares of the world. He described all the 
various sins into which men might fall, until I wondered how 
any man ever came to a natural death. The gallows seemed 
as if it must have been the termination of the lives of most of 
the grandfather's friends and acquaintance ; and I was not sur- 
prised at the way in which he spoke of this life being <* a vale of 
tears." 

It seemed curious that I should never have heard of this 
brother before ; but I concluded that he had died young, or else 
surely his name would have been alluded to by his sisters. 

By and by we came to packets of Miss Jenkyns's letters. 
These Miss Matty did regret to bum. She said all the others 
had been only interesting to those who loved the writers, and 
that it seemed as if it would have hurt her to allow them to fall 
into the hands of strangers, who had not known her dear mother, 
and how good she was, although she did not always spell quite 
in the modem fashion ; but Deborali's letters were so veiy supe- 
rior I Any one might profit by reading them. It was a long 
time since she had read Mrs. Chapone, but she knew she used to 
think that Deborah could have said the same things quite as 
well ; and as for Mrs. Carter I people thought a deal of her let- 
ters, just because she had written ^pictetuSj but she was quite 
sure Deborah would never have made use of such a common 
expression as '^ I canna be fashed I " 

Miss Matty did gmdge burning these letters, it was evident. 
She would not let them be carelessly passed over with any 
quiet reading, and skipping, to myself. She took them from 
me, and even lighted the second candle in order to read them 
aloud with a proper emphasis, and without stumbling over the 
big words. Oh dear I how I wanted facts instead of reflections, 
before those letters were concluded I They lasted us two nights ; 
and I won't deny that I made use of the time to think of many 
other things, and yet I was always at my post at the end of 
each sentence. 

The rector's letters, and those of his wife and mother-in-law, 
had all been tolerably short and pithy, written in a straight 
hand, with the lines very close together. Sometimes the whole 
letter was contained on a mere scrap of paper. The paper was 
very yellow, and the ink very brown ; some of the sheets were 
(as Miss Matty made me observe) the old original post, with 
the stamp in ^e comer representing a post-boy riding for life 



I 
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and twanging his horn. The letters of Mrs. Jenkyns and her 
mother were fastened with a great round red wafer; for it was 
before Miss Edgeworth^s Patronage had banished wafers from 
polite society. It was evident, from the tenor of what was 
said, that franks were in great request, and were even used as 
a means of paying debts by needy members of Parliament. The 
rector sealed his epistles with an immense coat of arms, and 
showed by the care with which he had performed this cere- 
mony that he expected they should be cut open, not broken 
by any thoughtless or impatient hand. Now, Miss Jenkyns's 
letters were of a later date in form and writing. She wrote 
on the square sheet which we have learned to call old-fashioned. 
Her hand was admirably calculated, together with her use of 
many-syllabled words, to fill up a sheet, and then came the 
pride and delight of crossing. Poor Miss Matty got sadly 
puzzled with this, for the words gathered size like snowballs, 
and towards the end of her letter Miss Jenkyns used to become 
quite sesquipedalian. In one to her father, slightly theological 
and controversial in its tone, she had spoken of Herod, Tetrarch 
of Idumea. Miss Matty read it "Herod, Petrarch of Etruria,'* 
and was just as well pleased as if she had been right. 

I can't quite remember the date, but I think it was in 1805 
that Miss Jenkyns wrote the longest series of letters — on 
occasion of her absence on a visit to some friends near New- 
castle-upon-TjTie. These friends were intimate with the com- 
mandant of the garrison there, and heard from him of all the 
preparations that were being made to repel the invasion of 
Bonaparte, which some people imagined might take place at 
the mouth of the Tyne. Miss Jenkyns was evidently very much 
alarmed ; and the first part of her letters was often written in 
pretty intelligible English, conveying particulars of the prep- 
arations which were made in the family with whom she was 
r?.*siiding against the dreaded event; the bundles of clothes that 
were packed up ready for a flight to Alston Moor (a wild hilly 
]*iece of ground between Northumberland and Cumberland); 
the signal that was to be given for tliis flight, and for the 
simultaneous turning out of the volunteers imder arms — which 
said signal was to consist (if I remember rightly) in ringing 
the church bells in a particular and ominous manner. One 
day, when Miss Jenkyns and her hosts were at a dinner-party 
in Newcastle, this warning summons was actually given (not 
a very wise proceeding, if there be any truth in the moral 
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attached to the fable of the Boy and the Wolf; but so it was), 
and Miss Jenkyns, hardly recovered from her fright, wrote the 
next day to describe the sound, the breathless shock, the hurry 
and alarm; and then, taking breath, she added, ^^How trivial, 
my dear father, do all our apprehensions of the last evening 
appear, at the present moment, to calm and inquiring minds I " 
And here Miss Matty broke in with — 

"But, indeed, my dear, they were not at all trivial or 
trifling at the time. I know I used to wake up in the night 
many a time and think I heard the tramp of the French enter- 
ing Cranford. Many people talked of hiding themselves in 
the salt mines — and meat would have kept capitally down 
there, only perhaps we should have been thirsty. And my 
father preached a whole set of sermons on the occasion; one 
set in the mornings, all about David and Goliath, to spirit 
up the people to fighting with spades or bricks, if need were ; 
and the other set in the afternoons, proving that Napoleon 
(that was another name for Bony, as we used to call him) was 
all the same as an Apollyon and Abaddon. I remember my 
father rather thought he should be asked to print this last set; 
but the parish had perhaps had enough of them with hearing." 

Peter Marmaduke Arley Jenkyns ("poor Peter 1" as Miss 
Matty began to call him) was at school at Shrewsbury by this 
time. The rector took up his pen, and rubbed up his Latin 
once more, to correspond with his boy. It was very clear that 
the lad's were what are called show letters. They were of a 
highly mental description, giving an account of his studies, 
and his intellectual hopes of various kinds, with an occasional 
quotation from the classics; but, now and then, the animal 
nature broke out in such a little sentence as this, evidently 
written in a trembling hurry, after the letter had been in- 
spected: "Mother dear, do send me a cake, and put plenty 
of citron in." The ''mother dear" probably answered her boy 
in the form of cakes and "goody," for there were none of her 
letters among this set; but a whole collection of the rector's, 
to whom the Latin in his boy's letters was like a trumpet to 
the old war-horse. I do not know much about Latin, certainly, 
and it is, perhaps, an ornamental language, but not very useful, 
I think — at least to judge from the bits I remember out of the 
rector's letters. One was, "You have not got that town in 
your map of Ireland; but Bonus BemarduB non videt omnia^ as 
the Proverbia say." Presently it became very evident that 
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"poor Peter" got himself into many scrapes. There were 
letters of stilted penitence to his father, for some wrong-doing ; 
and, among them all was a badly-written, badly-sealed, badly- 
directed, blotted note — " My dear, dear, dear, dearest mother, 
I will be a better boy; I will indeed; but don't, please, be 
ill for me; I am not worth it; but I will be good, darling 
mother." 

Miss Matty could not speak for crying, after she had read 
this note. She gave it to me in silence, and then got up and 
took it to her sacred recesses in her own room, for fear, by any 
chance, it might get burnt. " Poor Peter ! " she said ; " he was 
always in scrapes ; he was too easy. They led him wrong, and 
then left him in the lurch. But he was too fond of mischief. 
He could never resist a joke. Poor Peter 1 " 



Poor Pbtbb. 

Poor Peter's career lay before him rather pleasantly mapped 
out by kind friends, but Bonu% Bemardv^ non videt omnia^ in this 
map too. He was to win honors at Shrewsbury School, and 
carry them thick to Cambridge, and after that, a living awaited 
him, the gift of his godfather, Sir Peter Arley. Poor Peter! 
his lot in life was very different to what his friends had hoped 
and planned. Miss Matty told me all about it, and I think it 
was a relief to her when she had done so. 

He was the darling of his mother, who seemed to dote on 
all her children, though she was, perhaps, a little afmid of 
Deborah's superior acquii*ements. Deborah was the favorite of 
her father, and when Peter disappointed him she became his 
pride. The sole honor Peter brought away from Shrewsbury 
was the reputation of being the best good fellow that ever was, 
and of being the captain of the school in the art of practical 
joking. His father was disappointed, but set about remedying 
the matter in a manly way. He could not afford to send Peter 
to read with any tutor, but he could read with himself; and 
Miss Matty told me much of the awful preparations in the way 
of dictionaries and lexicons that were made in her father's study 
the morning Peter began. 

" My poor mother ! " said she. " I remember how she used 
to stand in the hall, just near enough the study door, to catch 
the tone of my father's voice. I could tell in a moment if 
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all was going right, by her face. And it did go right for a 
long time." 

" What went wrong at last ? " said I. " That tiresome Latin, 
I daresay." 

" No ! it was not the Latin. Peter was in high favor with 
my father, for he worked up well for him. But he seemed to 
think that the Cranf ord people might be joked about, and made 
fun of, and they did not like it ; nobody does. He was always 
hoaxing them ; ' hoaxing ' is not a pretty word, my dear, and I 
hope you won't tell your father I used it, for I should not like him 
to think that I was not choice in my language, after living with 
such a woman as Deborah. And be sure you never use it your- 
self. I don't know how it slipped out of my mouth, except 
it was that I was thinking of poor Peter, and it was always 
his expression. But he was a very gentlemanly boy in many 
things. He was like dear Captain Brown in always being ready 
to help any old person or a child. Still, he did like joking and 
making fun ; and he seemed to think the old ladies in Cranford 
would believe anything. There were many old ladies living 
here then ; we are principally ladies now, I know, but we are 
not so old as the ladies used to be when I was a girl. I could 
laugh to think of some of Peter's jokes. No, my dear, I won't 
tell you of them, because they might not shock you as they 
ought to do, and they were very shocking. He even took in my 
father once, by dressing himself up as a lady that was passing 
through the town and wished to see the Rector of Cranford, 
'who had published that admirable Assize Sermon.' Peter 
said he was awfully frightened himself when he saw how my 
father took it all in, and even offered to copy out all his Napo- 
leon Bonaparte sermons for her — him, I mean — no, her, for 
Peter was a lady then. He told me he was more terrified than 
he ever was before, all the time my father was speaking. He 
did not think my father would have believed him ; and yet if 
he had not, it would have been a sad thing for Peter. As it 
was, he was none so glad of it, for my father kept him hard at 
work copying out all those twelve Bonaparte sermons for the 
lady — that was for Peter himself, you know. He was the 
lady. And once when he wanted to go fishing, Peter said 
* Confound the woman 1' — very bad language, my dear, but 
Peter was not always so guarded as he should have been ; my 
father was so angry with him, it nearly frightened me out of 
my wits: and yet I could hardly keep from laughing at the 
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little courtseys Peter kept making, quite slyly, whenever my 
father spoke of the lady's excellent taste and sound discriminar 
tion." 

" Did Miss Jenkyns know of these tricks ? " said I. 

"Oh, no! Deborah would have been too much shocked. 
No, no one knew but me. I wish I had always known of Peter's 
plans ; but sometimes he did not tell me. He used to say the 
old ladies in the town wanted something to talk about; but 
I don't think they did. They had the St, James's Chr<yi%%cle 
three times a week, just as we have now, and we have plenty 
to say; and I remember the clacking noise there always was 
when some of the ladies got together. But, probably, school- 
boys talk more than ladies. At last there was a terrible sad 
thing happened." Miss Matty got up, went to the door, and 
opened it; no one was there. She rang the bell for Martha, 
and when Martha came, her mistress told her to go for eggs to a 
farm at the other end of the town. 

" I will lock the door after you, Mai-tha. You are not afraid 
to go, are you ? " 

" No, ma'am, not at all ; Jem Heam will be only too proud 
to go with me." 

Miss Matty drew herself up, and as soon as we were alone, 
she wished that Martha had more maidenly reserve. 

" We'll put out the candle, my dear. We can talk just as 
well by firelight, you know. There I Well, you see, Deborah 
had gone from home for a fortnight or so ; it was a very still, 
quiet day, I remember, overhead ; and the lilacs were all in 
flower, so I suppose it was spring. My father had gone out to 
see some sick people in the parish ; I recollect seeing him leave 
the house with his wig and shovel-hat and cane. What pos- 
sessed our poor Peter I don't know ; he had the sweetest tem- 
per, and yet he always seemed to like to plague Deborah. She 
never laughed at his jokes, and thought him ungenteel, and not 
careful enough about improving his mind ; and that vexed him. 

** Well I he went to her room, it seems, and dressed himself 
in her old gown, and shawl, and bonnet ; just the things she 
used to wear in Cranford, and was known by everywhere ; and 
he made the pillow into a little — you are sure you locked the 
door, my dear, for I should not like anyone to hear — into — into 
— a little baby, with white long clothes. It was only, as he 
told me afterwards, to make something to talk about in the 
town ; he never thought of it as aflEecting Deborah, and he went 
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and walked up and down the Filbert walk — just half -hidden 
hy the rails and half-seen ; and he cuddled his pillow, just like 
a baby, and talked to it all the nonsense people do. Oh dear ! 
and my father came stepping stately up the street, as he always 
did ; and what should he see but a little black crowd of people 

— I daresay as many as twenty — all peeping through his gar- 
den rails. So he thought, at first, they were only looking at a 
new rhododendron that was in full bloom, and that he was very 
proud of ; and he walked slower, that they might haye more 
time to admire. And he wondered if he could make out a 
sermon from the occasion, and thought, perhaps, there was some 
relation between the rhododendrons and the lilies of the field. 
My poor father I When he came nearer, he began to wonder 
that they did not see him ; but their heads were all so close to- 
gether, peeping and peeping ! My father was amongst them, 
meaning, he said, to ask them to walk into the garden with him, 
and admire the beautiful vegetable production, when — oh, my 
dear I I tremble to think of it — he looked through the rails him- 
self, and saw — I don't know what he thought he saw, but old Clare 
told me his face went quite gray-white with anger, and his eyes 
blazed out under his frowning black brows ; and he spoke out 

— oh, so terribly I — and bade them all stop where they were — 
not one of them to go, not one to stir a step ; and, swift as light, 
he was in at the garden door, and down the Filbert walk, and 
seized hold of poor Peter, and tore his clothes off his back — 
bonnet, shawl, gown, and all — and threw the pillow among 
the people over the railings : and then he was very, very angry 
indeed, and before all the people he lifted up his cane and 
flogged Peter I 

" My dear, that boy's trick, on that sunny day, when all seemed 
going straight and well, broke my mother's heart, and changed 
my father for life. It did, indeed. Old Clare said, Peter looked 
as white as my father; and stood as still as a statue to be 
flogged ; and my father struck hard ! When my father stopped 
to take breath, Peter said, *Have you done enough, sir?' quite 
hoarsely, and still standing quite quiet. I don't know what my 
father said — or if he said anything. But old Clare said, Peter 
turned to where the people outside the railing were, and made 
them a low bow, as grand and as grave as any gentleman ; and 
then walked slowly into the house. I was in the storeroom 
helping my mother to make cowslip wine. I cannot abide the 
wine now, nor the scent of the flowers; they turn me sick 
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and fainty as thejr did that day, when Peter came in, looking aa 
haughty as any man — indeed, looking like a man, not like a 
boy. ^Mother!' he said, ^I am come to say, God bless yon 
forever.' I saw his lips quiver as he spoke ; and I think he 
durst not say anything more loving, for the purpose that was 
in his heart. She looked at him rather frightened, and wonder- 
ing, and asked him what was to do. He did not smile or speak, 
but put his arms around her and kissed her as if he did not 
know how to leave off; and before she could speak again he 
was gone. We talked it over, and could not understand it, and 
she bade me go and seek my father, and ask what it was all 
about. I found him walking up and down, looking very highly 
displeased. 

^* * Tell your mother I have flogged Peter, and that he richly 
deserved it' 

^^I durst not ask any more questions. When I told my 
mother, she sat down, quite faint, for a minute. I remember, a 
few days after, I saw the poor, withered cowslip flowers thrown 
out to the leaf heap, to decay and die there. There was no 
making of cowslip wine that year at the rectory — nor, indeed, 
ever after. 

" Presently my mother went to my father. I know I thought 
of Queen Esther and King Ahasuerus ; for my mother was very 
pretty and delicate-looking, and my father looked as terrible as 
King Ahasuerus. Some time after they came out together; 
and then my mother told me what had happened, and that she 
was going up to Peter's room at my father's desire — though 
she was not to tell Peter this — to talk the matter over with 
him. But no Peter was there. We looked over the house ; no 
Peter was there 1 Even my father, who had not liked to join 
in the search at first, helped us before long. The rectoiy was 
a very old house — steps up into a room, steps down into a 
room, all through. At first, my mother went calling low and 
soft, as if to reassure the poor boy, ^ Peter! Peter, dear! it's 
only me ' ; but, by and by, as the servants came back from the 
errands my father had sent them, in different directions, to find 
where Peter was — as we found he was not in the garden, nor 
the hayloft, nor anywhere about — my mother's cry grew louder 
and wilder, 'Peter! Peter, my darling! where are you?' for 
then she felt and understood that that long kiss meant some sad 
kind of ' good-bye.' The afternoon went on — my mother never 
resting, but seeking again and again in every possible place 
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that had been looked into twenty times before, nay, that she 
had looked into over and over again herself. My father sat 
with his head in his hands, not speaking except when his mes- 
sengers came in, bringing no tidings; then he lifted up his 
face, so strong and sad, and told them to go again in some new 
direction. My mother kept passing from room to room, in 
and out of the house, moving noiselessly, but never ceasing. 
Neither she nor my father durst leave the house, which was the 
meeting-place for all the messengers. At last (and it was 
nearly dark) my father rose up. He took hold of my mother's 
arm as she came with wild, sad pace through one door, and 
quickly towards another. She started at the touch of his hand, 
for she had forgotten all in the world but Peter. 

"* Molly 1' said he, 'I did not think all this would happen. 
He looked into her face for comfort — her poor face, all wild and 
white ; for neither she nor my father had dared to acknowledge 
— much less act upon — the terror that was in their hearts, lest 
Peter should have made away with himself. My father saw no 
conscious look in his wife's hot, dreary eyes, and he missed the 
sympathy that she had always been ready to give him — strong 
man as he was, and at the dumb despair in her iace his tears 
began to flow. But when she saw this, a gentle sorrow came 
over her countenance, and she said, * Dearest John I don't cry; 
come with me, and we'll find him,' almost as cheerfully as if she 
knew where he was. And she took my father's great hand in 
her little soft one and led him along, the tears dropping as he 
walked on that same unceasing, weary walk, from room to room, 
through house and garden. 

*' Oh, how I wished for Deborah I I had no time for crying, 
for now all seemed to depend on me. I wrote for Deborah to 
come home. I sent a message privately to that same Mr. Hol- 
brook's house — poor Mr. Holbrookl — you know who I mean. 
I don't mean I sent a message to him, but I sent one that I could 
trust to know if Peter was at his house. For at one time Mr. 
Holbrook was an occasional visitor at the rectory — you know 
he was Miss Pole's cousin — and he had been very kind to 
Peter, and taught him how to fish — he was very kind to every- 
body, and I thought Peter might have gone off there. But Mr. 
Holbrook was from home, and Peter had never been seen. It 
was night now ; but the doors were all wide open, and my father 
and mother walked on and on ; it was more than an hour since 
he had joined her, and I don't believe they had ever spoken all 
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that time. I was getting the parlor fire lighted, and one of the 
servants was preparing tea, for I wanted them to have something 
to eat and drink and warm them, when old Clare asked to speak 
to me. 

^^^I have borrowed the nets from the weir, Miss Matty. 
Shall we drag the ponds to-night, or wait for the morning ? ' 

^^ I remember staring in his face to gather his meaning ; and 
when I did, I laughed out loud. The horror of that new thought 
— our bright, darling Peter, cold, and stark, and dead! I 
remember the ring of my own laugh now. 

** The next day Deborah was at home before I was myself 
again. She would not have been so weak as to give way as I 
had done ; but my screams (my horrible laughter had ended in 
crying) had roused my sweet, dear mother, whose poor wander- 
ing wits were called back and collected as soon as a child needed 
her care. She and Deborah sat by my bedside ; I knew by the 
looks of each that there had been no news of Peter — no awful, 
ghastly news, which was what I most had dreaded in my dull 
state between sleeping and waking. 

**The same result of all the searching had brought some- 
thing of the same relief to my mother, to whom, I am sure, the 
thought that Peter might even then be hanging dead in some of 
the familiar home places had caused that never-ending walk of 
yesterday. Her soft eyes never were the same again after that ; 
they had always a restless, craving look, as if seeking for what 
they could not find. Oh ! it was an awful time ; coming down 
like a thunderbolt on the still sunny day when the lilacs were 
all in bloom." 

"Where was Mr. Peter?" said I. 

" He had made his way to Liverpool ; and there was war then ; 
and some of the king's ships lay off the mouth of the Mersey ; 
and they were only too glad to have a fine likely boy such as 
him (five foot nine he was) come to offer himself. The captain 
wrote to my father, and Peter wrote to my mother. Stay I those 
letters will be somewhere here." 

We lighted the candle, and found the captain's letter and 
Peter's too. And we also found a little simple beggfing letter 
from Mrs. Jenkyns to Peter, addressed to him at the house of an 
old schoolfellow, whither she fancied he might have gone. They 
had returned it unopened ; and unopened it had remained ever 
since, having been inadvertently put by among the other letters 
of that time. This is it — 
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<'My DEARB8T Peteb — You did not think we should be so 
sorry as we are, I know, or you would never have gone away. You 
are too good. Your father sits and sighs till my heart aches to 
hear him. He cannot hold up his head for grief ; and yet he only 
did what he thought was right. Perhaps he has been too severe, 
and perhaps I have not been kind enough ; but God knows how we 
love you, my dear only boy. Don looks so sorry you are gone. 
Gome back, and make us happy, who love you so much. I know 
you will come back." 

But Peter did not come back. That spring day was the last 
time he ever saw his mother's face. The writer of the letter — 
the last — the only person who had ever seen what was written 
in it, was dead long ago ; and I, a stranger, not born at the time * 
when this occurrence took place, was the one to open it. 

The captain's letter summoned the father and mother to 
Liverpool instantly, if they wished to see their boy; and, by 
some of the wild chances of life, the captain's letter had been 
detained somewhere, somehow. 

Miss Matty went on, " And it was race-time, and all the 
post-horses at Cranford were gone to the races ; but my father 
and mother set off in our own gig — and oh I my dear, they were 
too late — the ship was gone ! And now read Peter's letter to 
my mother I" 

It was full of love, and sorrow, and pride in his new profes- 
sion, and a sore sense of his disgrace in the eyes of the people 
at Cranford; but ending with a passionate entreaty that she 
would come and see him before he left the Mei-sey : " Mother 1 
we may go into battle. I hope we shall, and lick those French ; 
but I must see you again before that time." 

" And she was too late," said Miss Matty ; " too late I " 

We sat in silence, pondering on the full meaning of those 
sad, sad words. At length I asked Miss Matty to tell me how 
her mother bore it. 

"Oh!" she said, "she was patience itself. She had never 
been strong, and this weakened her terribly. My father used to 
sit looking at her : far more sad than she was. He seemed as 
if he could look at nothing else when she was by ; and he was 
so humble — so very gentle now. He would, perhaps, speak in 
his old way — laying down the law, as it were — and then, in a 
minute or two, he would come round and put his hand on our 
shoulders, and ask us in a low voice if he had said anything to 
hurt ufl. I did not wonder at his speaking so to Deborah, for 
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she was so clever; but I could not bear to hear him talking so 
to me. 

" But, you see, he saw what we did not — that it was killing 
my mother. Yes ! killing her (put out the candle, my dear ; I 
can talk better in the dark), for she was but a frail woman, and 
ill fitted to stand the fright and shock she had gone through ; 
and she would smile at him and comfort him, not in words, but 
in her looks and tones, which were always cheerful when he was 
there. And she would speak of how she thought Peter stood a 
good chance of being admiral very soon — he was so brave and 
clever ; and how she thought of seeing him in his navy uniform, 
and what sort of hats admirals wore ; and how much more fit 
he was to be a sailor than a clergyman ; And all in that way, 
just to make my father think she was quite glad of what came 
of that unlucky morning's work, and the flogging which was al- 
ways in his mind, as we all knew. But oh, my dear I the bitter, 
bitter crying she had when she was alone ; and at last, as she 
grew weaker, she could not keep her tears in when Deborah or 
me was by, and would give us message after message for Peter 
(his ship had gone to the Mediterranean, or somewhere down 
there, and then he was ordered off to India, and there was no 
overland route then) ; but she still said that no one knew where 
their death lay in wait, and that we were not to think hers was 
near. We did not think it, but we knew it, as we saw her fading 
away. 

" Well, my dear, it's very foolish of me, I know, when in all 
likelihood I am so near seeing her again. 

" And only think, love ! the very day after her death — for 
she did not live quite a twelvemonth after Peter went away — 
the very day after — came a parcel for her from India — from 
her poor boy. It was a large, soft white India shawl, with just 
a little naiTOW border all round ; just what my mother would 
have liked. 

" We thought it might rouse my father, for he had sat with 
her hand in his all night long ; so Deborah took it in to him, and 
Peter's letter to her, and all. At first, he took no notice ; and 
we tried to make a kind of light careless talk about the shawl, 
opening it out and admiring it. Then, suddenly, he got up, and 
spoke: 'She shall be buried in it,' he said. 'Peter shall have 
that comfort ; and she would have liked it.' 

" Well, perhaps it was not reasonable, but what could we do 
or say ? One gives people in grief their own way. He took it 
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up and felt it: ^ It is just such a shawl as she wished for when 
she was married, and her mother did not give it her. I did not 
know of it till after, or she should have had it — she should ; but 
she shall have it now.' 

" My mother looked so lovely in her death ! She was 
always pretty, and now she looked fair, and waxen, and young 
— younger than Deborah, as she stood trembling and shivering 
by her. We decked her in the long soft folds ; she lay smiling, 
as if pleased; and people came — all Cranford came — to beg 
to see her, for they had loved her dearly, as well they might ; 
and the countrywomen brought posies ; old Clare's wife brought 
some white violets, and begged they might lie on her breast. 

^' Deborah said to me, the day of my mother's funeral, that 
if she had a hundred offers she never would marry and leave 
my father. It was not very likely she would have so many — I 
don't know that she had one ; but it was not less to her credit 
to say so. She was such a daughter to my father as I think 
there never was before or since. His eyes failed him, and she 
read book after book, and wrote, and copied, and was always 
at his service in any parish business. She could do many more 
things than my poor mother could ; she even once wrote a letter 
to the bishop for my father. But he missed my mother sorely ; 
the whole parish noticed it. Not that he was less active; I 
think he was more so, and more patient in helping every one. 
I did all I could to set Deboi-ah at liberty to be with him ; for 
I knew I was good for little, and that my best work in the 
world was to do odd jobs quietly, and set others at liberty. But 
my father was a changed man." 

" Did Mr. Peter ever come home ? " 

" Yes, once. He came home a lieutenant ; he did not get 
to be admiral. And he and my father were such friends 1 My 
father took him into every house in the parish, he was so proud 
of him. He never walked out without Peter's arm to lean upon. 
Deborah used to smile (I don't think we ever laughed again 
after my mother's death), and say she was quite put in a corner. 
Not but what my father always wanted her when there was 
letter-writing or reading to be done or anything to be settled," 

*' And then ? " said I, after a pause. 

" Then Peter went to sea again ; and by and by, my father 
died, blessing us both, and thanking Deborah for all she had 
been to him ; and, of course, our circumstances were changed ; 
and, instead of living at the rectory, and keeping three maids 
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and a man, we had to come to this small house, and be content 
with a servan t-of -all-work ; but, as Deborah used to say, we 
have always lived genteelly, even if circumstances have com- 
pelled us to simplicity. Poor Deborah ! " 

"And Mr. Peter? " asked I. 

" Oh, there was some great war in India — I forgot what 
they call it — and we have never heard of Peter since then. I 
believe he is dead myself : and it sometimes fidgets me that we 
have never put on mourning for him. And then again, when I 
sit by myself, and all the house is still, I think I hear his step 
coming up the street, and my heart begins to flutter and beat; 
but the sound always goes past — and Peter never comes. 

" That 's Martha back ? No ! J '11 go, my dear ; Jean always 
find my way in the dark, you know. And a blow of fresh air 
at the door will do my head good, and it's rather got a trick of 
aching." 

So she pattered off. I had lighted the candle, to give the 
room a cheerful appearance against her return. 

« Was it Martha?" asked I. 

" Yes. And I am rather uncomfortable, for I heard such a 
strange noise, just as I was opening the door." 

" Where ? " I asked, for her eyes were round with affright. 

" In the street — just outside — it sounded like " — 

" Talking ? " I put in, as she hesitated a little. 

«Nol kissing" — 
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TH^OPHILE GAUTIER. 

Th^ophilb Gautier, a French poet, novelist, and critic, born 
at Tarbes, Gascony, Aug. 31, 1811 ; died at Neuilly, Oct. 22, 1872. 
He was educated at the Lyc^e Charlemagne, Paris, and on com- 
pleting his college course entered the studio of Kioult. After two 
years' study he turned from art to literature. His first volume of 
" Poesies " (1830) was followed in 1832 by " Albertus," a « theologi- 
cal legend." In 1833 he published a volume of tales, " Les Jeunes- 
France," and in 1835 " Mademoiselle de Maupin," a novel which 
was pronounced, even in France, immoral. To this time belongs 
a series of critical papers on the J)oets of the time of Louis XIII., 
which were afterward published in 1843, under the title of Les 
Grotesques. In 1836 he became literary and dramatic editor of La 
JPresse, in 1854 of Le Moniteur UhiVersel, and in 1869 of Le Jour- 
nal OfficieL His journalistic labors alone were enormous. It is 
said that a complete collection of his articles would fill three hun- 
dred volumes. He continued to write novels and poems. " La 
Oomedie de la Morte " (1838), "Poesies" (1840),. and "fimaux et 
('anises" (1852). Gautier traveled in most of the countries of 
Europe, and wrote several books emlx)dying his observations ; 
among them "Italia" (1853) and "Constantinople" (1854). He 
wrote also for the stage, "La Tricorne Enchant^" (1845) being 
perhaps his best play. The best of his novels are "Militona" 
(1847) ; " Le Roman de la Momie " (1856) ; " Le Capitaine Fra- 
casse " (1863), and " Spirite " (1866). Besides the works of travel 
already mentioned are " Caprices et Zigzags," " Voyage en Russie," 
and " Voyage en Espagne." " L'Histoire de P Art Dramatique en 
France depuis vingt-cinq Ans " contains some of his best critical 
papers. His last work, " Tableaux du Si^ge," gives a vivid picture 
of Paris at the time of its investment by the Grerman troops. 

A Midnight Adventure. 

(From "Captain Pracass©."*) 
When Isabelle regained her own room she found a very rich 
and elegant casket awaiting her there, which had been placed 

1 By permission of L. C. Page «fe Co. 
▼ou IX. — 36 
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conspicuously on the dressing-table, where it could not fail to 
meet her eye the moment she entered the chamber. A folded 
paper was lying under one comer of the casket, which must 
have contained some very precious gems, for it was a real 
marvel of beauty itself. The paper was not sealed, and bore 
only these two words, evidently written by a weak and trem- 
bling hand, " For Isabelle." A bright flush of indignation over- 
spread her sweet face when she perceived it, and without even 
yielding to her feminine curiosity so far as to open the richly 
carved and inlaid casket for a peep at its contents, she called 
for Maltre Bilot, and ordered him peremptorily to take it im- 
mediately out of her room, and give it back to whomsoever 
owned it, for she would not sufEer it to remain where it was 
another minute. The landlord affected astonishment, and 
swore by all he held sacred that he did not know who had put 
the casket there, nor whose it was ; though it must be confessed 
that he had his suspicions, and felt very sure that they were 
correct. In truth, the obnoxious jewel-case had been secretly 
placed upon Isabelle's table by old Madame L^onarde, to whom 
the Duke of Vallombreuse had had recourse, in the hope that 
she might be able to aid him, and in the full belief, shared 
by her, that the superb diamonds which the beautiful casket 
contained would accomplish all that he desired with Isabelle. 
But his offermg only served to rouse her indignation, and she 
spoke very severely to Maftre Bilot, commanding him to re- 
move it instantly from her sight, and to be careful not to 
mention this fresh affront to Captain Fracasse. The worthy 
landlord could not help feeling enthusiastic admiration for the 
conduct of the young actress, who rejected jewels that would 
have made a duchess envious, and as he retired bowed to her as 
respectfully and profoundly as he would have done to a queen. 
After he had withdrawn and she was left alone, Isabelle, feel- 
ing agitated and feverish, opened her window for a breath of 
fresh air, and to cool her burning cheeks and brow. She saw a 
bright light issuing from a couple of windows in the mansion of 
the Duke of Vallombreuse — doubtless in the room where the 
wounded young nobleman lay — but the garden and the little 
alley beneath her seemed absolutely deserted. In a moment, 
however, she caught a low whisper from the latter, not intended 
for her ears, which said, " She has not gone to bed yet." She 
softly leaned out of her window — the room within was not 
lighted, so she could not be seen — and peering anxiously into 
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the darkness thought she could distinguish two cloaked figures 
lurking in the alley, and further away, near one end of it, a third 
one, apparently on the watch. They seemed to feel that they 
were observed, and all three presently slunk away and vanished, 
leaving Isabelle half in doubt as to whether they were the 
creatures of her excited imagination, or had been real men 
prowling there. Tired at last of watching, without hearing or 
seeing anything more, she withdrew from the window, closed 
and secured it softly, procured a light, saw that the great, 
clumsy bolt on her door was properly adjusted, and made her 
preparations for bed ; lying down at last and trying to sleep, for 
she was very tired, but haunted by vague fears and doubts that 
made her anxious and uneasy. She did not extinguish her 
Ught, but placed it near the bed, and strove to reassure herself 
and reason away her nameless terror; but all in vain. At 
eveiy little noise — the cracking of the furniture or the falling 
of a cinder in the fireplace, she started up in fresh alarm, and 
could not close her eyes. High up in the wall of one side of 
her room was a small round window — a bull's eye — evidently 
intended to give light and air to some dark inner chamber or 
closet, which looked like a great black eye in the gray wall, 
keeping an unwinking watch upon her, and Isabelle found her- 
self again and again glancing up at it with a shudder. It was 
crossed by two strong iron bars, leaving four small apertures, so 
that there could not possibly be any danger of intrusion from 
that quarter, yet she could not avoid feeling nervous about it, 
and at times fancied that she could see two gleaming eyeballs 
in its black depths. She lay for a long time perfectly motion- 
less gazing at it, like one under a spell, and at last was par- 
alyzed with horror when a head actually appeared at one of the 
four openings — a small, dark head, with wild, tangled elf-locks, 
hanging about it ; next came a long, thin arm with a claw-like 
hand, then the shoulder followed, and finally the whole body of 
a slender, emaciated little girl wriggled dexterously, though 
with much difficulty, through the narrow aperture, and the 
child dropped down upon the floor as lightly and noiselessly as a 
feather, a snowflake, or a waft of thistle-down. She had been 
deceived by Isabelle's remaining so long perfectly quiet, and 
believed her asleep; but when she softly approached the bed, 
to make sure that her victim's slumber had not been disturbed 
by her own advent, an expression of extreme surprise was de- 
picted on her face, as she got a full view of the head lying 
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upon the pillow and the eyes fixed upon her in speechless 
terror. "The lady of the necklace!" she exclaimed aloud. 
" Yes, the lady of the necklace ! " putting one hand, as she 
spoke, caressingly upon the string of pearl beads round her 
little, thin, brown neck. Isabelle, for her part, though half 
dead with fright, had recognized the little girl she had first 
seen at the Blue Sun inn, and afterwards on the road to the 
Ch&teau de Bruy fires, in company with Agostino, the brigand. 
She tried to cry out for help, but the child put her hand 
quickly and firmly over her mouth. 

" Don't scream," she said reassuringly, " nothing shall hurt 
you. Chiquita promised that she would never kill nor harm 
the good, sweet lady, who gave her the pearls that she meant to 
steal." 

"But what have you come in here for, my poor child?" 
asked Isabelle, gradually recovering her composure, but filled 
with surprise at this strange intrusion. 

" To open the great bolt on your door there that you are so 
careful to close every night," answered Chiquita, in the most 
matter-of-fact way. " They chose me for it because I am such 
a good climber, and as thin and supple as a snake ; there are 
not many holes that I cannot manage to crawl through." 

"And why were you to open my door, Chiquita? so that 
thieves could come in and steal what few things I have here ? 
There is nothing of value among them, I assure you." 

" Oh, no 1 " Chiquita replied disdainfully, " it was to let the 
men in who were to carry you off." 

"My God! I am lost," cried poor Isabelle, wringing her 
hands in despair. 

"Not at all," said Chiquita, "and you need not be so 
frightened. I shall just leave the bolt as it is, and they would 
not dare to force the door ; it would make too much noise, and 
they would be caught at it ; they're not so silly as that, never 
fear." 

" But I should have shrieked at the top of my voice, and 
clung to the bedstead with all my might, if they had tried to 
take me," exclaimed Isabelle excitedly, " so that I would have 
been heard by the people in the neighboring rooms, and I'm 
sure they would have come to my rescue." 

" A good gag will stifle any shrieks," said Chiquita senten- 
tiously, with a lofty contempt for Isubelle's ignorance that was 
very amusing, '"and a blanket rolled tightly alxuit the body 
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prevents any movements ; that is an easy matter you see. They 
would have carried you off without the slightest difficulty, for 
the stable boy was bribed, and was to open the back door for 
them." 

" Who has laid this wicked plot?" asked the poor, fright- 
ened, young girl, with a trembling voice, horror-stricken at the 
danger she had escaped. 

"The great lord who has given them all such heaps of 
money; oh! such quantities of big gold pieces — by the hand- 
ful," said Chiquita, her great dark eyes glittering with a fierce, 
covetous expression, strange and horrible to see in one so 
young- "But all the same, you gave me the pearls, and he 
shall not hurt you ; he shall not have you if you don't want to 
go. I will t^ll tliem that you were awake, and there was a man 
in the room, so that I could not get in and open the door for 
them; they will all go away quietly enough; you need not be 
afraid. Now let me have one good look at you before I go — 
oh ! how sweet and pretty you are — and I love you, yes I do, 
ever so much; almost as much as Agostino. But what is 
this?" cried she suddenly, pouncing upon a knife that was 
lying on the table near the bed. " Why, you have got the very 
knife I lost ; it was my father's knife. Well, you may keep it 

— it's a good one. 

When this viper bites you, make sure 
That you must die, for there's no cure. 

See, this is the way to open it, and then you use it like this ; 
strike from below upwards — the blade goes in better that way 

— and it's so sharp it will go through anything. Carry it in 
the bosom of your dress, and it is always ready ; then if anybody 
bothers you, out with it, and paf 1 you have them ripped up in 
no time," and the strange, eerie little creature accompanied her 
words with appropriate gestures, by way of illustration. This 
extraordinary lesson in the art of using a knife, given in the 
dead of night, and under such peculiar circumstances, seemed 
like a nightmare to Isabelle. 

" Be sure you hold the knife like this, do you see ? tightly 
clasped in your fingers — as long as you have it no one can 
harm you, but you can hurt them. Now, I must go — adieu, 
and don't forget Chiquita." 

So saying, the queer little elf pushed a table up to the wall 
under the bull's eye, mounted it, sprang up and caught hold of 
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the iron bar with the agility of a monkey, swung herself up in 
some extraordinary fashion, wriggled through the small opening 
and disappeared, chanting in a rude measure, " Chiquita whisks 
through key-holes, and dances on the shai-p points of spear-heads 
and the broken glass on garden walls, without ever hurting her- 
self one bit — and nobody can catch her." 

Isabelle, left alone, awaited the break of day with trembling 
impatience, unable to sleep after the fright and agitation she 
had experienced, and momentarily dreading some fresh cause of 
alarm ; but nothing else happened to disturb her. When she 
joined her companions at breakfast, they were all struck with 
her extreme pallor, and the distressed expression of her counte- 
nance. To their anxious questions she replied by giving an ac- 
count of her nocturnal adventure, and de Sigognac, furious at this 
fresh outrage, could scarcely be restrained from going at once 
to demand satisfaction for it from the Duke of Vallombreuse, to 
whom he did not hesitate to attribute tliis villainous scheme. 

" I think," said Blazius, when he could make himself heard, 
'* Lii i1 we had better pack up, and be off as soon as we can for 
Viiiiti ; the air is becoming decidedly unwholesome for us in this 
placte." 

AfU r a sliort (liscii<*'ion all the others agreed with him, and 
it wjis de(*itlul tli ' olicy ^should take their departure from Poi- 
tiers the very r . <liy. 

4 

LsAjiKLLB A Prisoner. 

IsATiEi. ': at for a long time perfectly motionless in her 
luxurious : iibivr, sunk in a sad reverie, apparently entirely 
oMivipus ' ' Mio glow of light, warmth, and comfort that closed 
her in — L;i;.ncing up occasionally at the portrait over the 
chimney-piece, which seemed to be smiling down upon her 
and promising her protection and peace, whilst it more than 
ever reminded her of some dear face she had known and loved 
long ago. After a time, however, her mood changed. She 
grew restless, and rising, began to wander aimlessly about the 
room; but her uneasiness only increased, and finally, in des- 
peration, she resolved to venture out into the corridor and look 
about her, no matter at what risk. Anything would be better 
than this enforced inactivity and suspense. She tried the door 
with a trembling hand, dreading to find herself locked in, but 
it was not fastened, and seeing that all was dark outside, she 
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took up a small lamp, that had been left burning on a side 
table, and boldly setting fortli, went softly down the long 
flight of stairs, in the hope of finding some means of exit from 
the ch&teau on the lower floor. At the foot of the stairs she 
came to a large double door, one leaf of which yielded easily 
when she timidly tried to open it, but creaked dolefully as it 
turned on its hinges. 



She was thankful to find, at the end of the gallery, a glass 
door opening out upon the court. It was not fastened, and 
after carefully placing her lamp in a sheltered corner, where 
no draughts could reach it, she stepped out under the stars. It 
was a relief to find herself breathing freely in the fresh, pure 
air, though she was actually no less a prisoner than before, and 
as she stood looking up into the clear evening sky, and think- 
ing of her own true lover, she seemed to feel new courage and 
hope springing up in her heart. 



Before reentering the house she went to look at the draw- 
bridge, with a faint hope that she might cliance upon some 
unexpected means of escape, but all was secure there, and a 
little postern, opening on the moat, which she discovered near 
by^ was also carefully fastened, with bolts and bars strong 
enough to keep out an army. As these seemed to be the only 
means of exit from the chiiteau, she felt that she was a prisoner 
indeed, and understood why it had not been deemed necessaiy 
to lock any of the inner doors against her. She walked slowly 
back to the gallery, entered it by the glass door, found her 
lamp burning tranquilly just where she had left it, retraced her 
steps swiftly through the long suite of spacious apartments 
already described and flew up the grand staircase to her own 
room, congratulating herself upon not having been detected in 
her wanderings. She put her lamp down in the antechamber, 
but paused in terror on the threshold of the inner room, stifling 
a shriek that had nearly escaped her as she caught sight of a 
strange, wild figure crouching on the hearth. But her fears 
were short lived, for with an exclamation of delight the in- 
truder sprang towards her and she saw that it was Chiquita — 
but Chiquita in boy's clothes. 

"Have you got the knife yet?" said the strange little 
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creature abruptly to Isabelle — "the knife with three bonny 
red marks." 

" Yes, Chiquita, I have it here in my bosom," she replied. 
" But why do you ask? Is my life in danger?" 

" A knife," said the child with fierce, spaikling eyes, " a 
knife is a faithful friend and servant; it never betrays or fails 
its master, if he is careful to give it a drink now and then — for 
a knife is often thirsty you know." 

" You frighten me, you naughty child I " exclaimed Isabelle, 
much troubled and agitated by these sinister, extravagant words, 
which perhaps, she thought, might be intended as a friendly 
warning. 

" Sharpen the edge on the marble of the chimney-piece, like 
this," continued Chiquita, " and polish the blade on the sole of 
your shoe." 

" Why do you tell me all this ? " cried Isabelle, turning very 
pale. 

" For nothing in particular, only he who would defend him- 
self gets his weapons ready — that's all." 

These odd, fierce phrases greatly alarmed Isabelle, yet Chi- 
quita's presence in her room was a wonderful relief and comfort 
to her. The child apparently cherished a warm and sincere 
affection for her, which was none the less genuine because of 
its having arisen from such a trivial incident — for the pearl 
beads were more precious than diamonds to Chiquita. She had 
given a voluntary promise to Isabelle never to kill or harm her, 
and with her strange, wild, yet exalted notions of honor she 
looked upon it Jis a solemn obligation and vow, by which she 
must always abide — for there was a certain «avage nobility in 
Chiquita's character, and she could be faithful unto death. 
Isabelle was the only human being, except Agostino, who had 
been kind to her. She had smiled upon the unkempt child, 
and given her the coveted necklace, and Chiquita loved her for 
it, while she adored her beauty. Isabelle's sweet countenance, 
BO angelically mild and pure, exercised a wonderful influence 
ovtjr the neglected little savage, who had always been sur- 
rotinded by fierce, haggard faces, expressive of every evil 
jiJVision, and disfigured by indulgence in the lowest vices, and 
excesses of every kind. 

" But how does it happen that you are here, Chiquita ? " 
asked Isabelle, after a short silence. " Were you sent to keep 
guard over me ? " 
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"No, I came alone and of my own accord," answered 
ChiquiUi, '• because I saw the light and fire. I was tired of 
lying all cramped up in a corner, and keei)ing quiet, while 
those beastly men drank bottle after bottle of wine, and gorged 
themselves with the good things set before them. I am so little, 
you know, so young and slender, that they pay no more atten- 
tion to me than they would to a kitten asleep under the table. 
While they were making a great noise I slipped quietly away 
unperceived. The smell of the wine and the food sickened 
me. I am used to the sweet perfume of the heather, and the 
pure resinous odor of the pines. I cannot breathe in such an 
atmosphere as there is down below there." 

" And you were not afraid to wander alone, without a light, 
through the long, dark corridora, and the lonely, deserted 
rooms ? " 

" Chiquita does not know what it is to be afrai(? — her eyes 
can see in the dark, and her feet never stumble. The very 
owls shut their eyes when they meet her, and tlie bats fold their 
wings when she comes near their haunts. Wandering ghosts 
stjind aside to let her pass, or turn back when they see her ap- 
proaching. Night is her comrade, and hides no secrets from 
her, and Chiquita never betrays them to tlie day." 

Her eyes flashed and dilated {is she spoke, and Isabelle 
looked at her with growing wonder, not unmixed witli a vague 
sensation of fear. 

" I like much better to stay here, in this heavenly quiet, by 
the fire with you," continued the child, " than down there in 
all the uproar. You are so beautiful that I love to look at 
you — you are like the Blessed Virgin that I have seen shining 
above the altar. Only from afar though, for they always chase 
me out of the churches with the dogs, because I am so shabby 
and forlorn. How white your hand is I Mine looks like a 
monkey's paw beside it — and your hair is as fine and soft as 
silk, while mine is all rough and tangled. Oh ! I am so hor- 
ribly ugly — you must think so too." 

"No, my dear child," Isabelle replied, touched by her naive 
expressions of affection and admiration, '* I do not think so. 
You have beauty too, — you only need to make yourself neat 
and clean to be as pretty a little girl as one would wish to see." 

"Do you really think so? Are you telling me true? I 
woald steal fine clothes if they would make me pretty, for then 
Agofetino would love me," 
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This idea brought a little flush of color to her thin brown 
cheeks, and for a few minutes she seemed lost in a pleasant 
reverie. 

" Do you know where we are ? " asked Isabelle, when 
Chiquita looked up at her again. 

" In a ch&teau that belongs to the great seignior who has so 
much money, and who wanted to carry you off at Poitiers. I 
had only to draw the bolt and it would have been done then. 
But you gave me the pearl necklace, and I love you, and I 
would not do anything you did not like." 

"Yet you have helped to carry me off this time," said 
Isabelle reproachfully. "Is it because you don't love me 
any more that you have given me up to my enemies?" 

"Agostino ordered me, and I had to obey; besides, some 
other child could have played guide to the blind man as well 
as I, and then I could not have come into the ch&teau witli 
you, do you see? — here I may be able to do something to help 
you. I am brave, active, and strong, though I am so small, 
and quick as lightning too — and I shall not let anybody harm 

you." 

"Is this chateau very far from Paris?" asked Isabelle, 
drawing Chiquita up on her lap. " Did you hear any one men- 
tion the name of this place ? " 

"Yes, one of them called it — now what was it?" said the 
child, looking up at the ceiling and absently scratching her 
head, as if to stimulate her memory. 

" Try to remember it, my child ! " said Isabelle, softly strok- 
ing Chiquita's brown cheeks, which flushed with delight at the 
unwonted caress — no one had ever petted the poor child in 
her life before. 

" I think that it was Val-lom-breuse," said Chiquita at last, 
pronouncing the syllables separately and slowly, as if listening 
to an inward echo. " Yes, Vallombreuse, I am sure of it now. 
It is the name of the seignior that your Captain Fracasse 
wounded in a duel — he would have done much better if he had 
killed him outright — saved a great deal of trouble to himself 
and to you. He is very wicked, that rich duke, though he does 
throw his gold about so freely by the handfuls — just like a 
man sowing grain. You hate him, don't you ? and you would 
be glad if you could get away from him, eh ! " 

" Oh yes, indeed ! " cried Isabelle impetuously. " But alas I 
it is impossible — a deep moat runs all around this ch&teau — 
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the drawbridge is op, the postern secmely fastened — there is 
no way of escape.'' 

** Chiqoita laughs at bolts and bars, at high walls and deep 
moats. Chiquita can get out of the best guarded piison when- 
ever she pleases, and fly away to the moon, right liefore the 
eyes of her astonished jailer. If you choose, before the sun 
rises your Captain Fracasse shall know where the treasure tliat 
he seeks is hidden.^' 



Meantime Isabelle, left quite alone, tried in vain to interest 
herself in a book she had found lying upon one of tlie side- 
tables. She read a few pages mechanically, and then, finding 
it impossible to fix her attention upon it, threw the volume 
from her and sat idly in front of the fire, which was bhiz- 
ing cheerily, thinking of her own true lover, and pw'ing that 
he might be preserved from injury in the impending struggle. 
Evening came at last — a servant brought in lights, and soon 
after the major-domo announced a visit from the Duke of Val- 
lombreuse. lie entered at once, and greeted his fair captive 
with the most finished courtesy. He looked very handsome, 
in a superb suit of pearl gray satin, richly trimmed with crimson 
velvet, and Isabelle could not but admire his personal appear- 
ance much as she detested his character. 

" I have come to see, my adorable Isabelle, whether / shall 
be more kindly received than my flowers," said he, di-awing up 
a chair beside hers. " I have not the vanity to think so, but I 
want you to become accustomed to my presence. To-morrow 
another bouquet, and another visit." 

"Both will be useless, my lord," she replied, " tliough I am 
sorry to have to be so rude as to say so — but I had much better 
be perfectly frank with you." 

" Ah, well ! " rejoined the duke, with a malicious smile, " I 
will dispense with hope, and content myself with reality. You 
do not know, my poor child, what a Vallombreuse can be — you, 
who vainly try to resist him. He has never yet known what it 
was to have an unsatisfied desire — he invariably gains his ends, 
in spite of all opposition — nothing can stop him. Tears, su}> 
plication, laments, threats, even dead bodies and smoking ruins 
would not daunt him. Do not tempt hira too powerfully, by 
throwing new obstacles in his way, you imprudent child ! " 

Isabelle, frightened by the expression of his countenance as 
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he spoke thus, instinctively pushed her chair further away from 
liis, and felt for Chiquita's knife. But the wily duke, seeing 
that he had made a mistake, instantly changed his tone, and 
begging her pardon most humbly for his vehemence, endeavored 
to persuade her, by many specious arguments, that she was 
wrong in persistently turning a deaf ear to his suit — setting 
forth at length, and in glowing words, all the advantages that 
would accrue to her if she would but yield to his wishes, and 
describing the happiness in store for her. While he was thus 
eloquently pleading his cause, Isal)elle, who had given him only 
a divided attention, thought that she heard a peculiar little noise 
in the direction whence the longed-for aid was to come, and 
fearing that Vallombreuse might hear it also, hastened to answer 
him the instant that he paused, in a way to vex him still further 
— for she preferred his anger to his love-making. Also, she 
hoped that by quarreling with him she would be able to prevent 
his perceiving the suspicious little sound — now growing louder 
and more noticeable. 

" The happiness that you so eloquently describe, my lord, 
would be for me a disgrace, which I am resolved to escape by 
death, if all other means fail me. You never shall have me 
living. Formerly I regarded you with indifference, but now 
T both hate and despise you, for your infamous, outitigeous and 
violent behavior to me, your helpless victim. Yes, I may as 
well tell you openly — and I glory in it — that I do love the 
Baron de Sigognac, whom you have^ more than once so basely 
tried to assassinate, through your miserable liired ruffians." 

The strange noise still kept on, and Isabelle raised her voice 
to drown it. At her audacious, defiant words, so distinctly and 
impressively enunciated — hurled at him, as it were — Vallom- 
breuse turned pale, and his eyes flashed ominously ; a light foam 
gathered about the corners of his mouth, and he laid hold of the 
handle of his sword. For an instant he thought of killing Isa- 
belle himself, then and there. If he could not have her, at least 
no one else should. But he relinquished that idea almost as 
soon as it occurred to him, and with a hard, forced laugh said, 
as he sprang up and advanced impetuously towards Isabelle, 
who retreated before him : 

" Now, by all the devils in hell, I cannot help admiring you 
immensely in this mood. It is a new rdle for you, and you are 
deucedly charming in it. You have got such a splendid color, 
and your eyes are so bright — you are superb, I declare. I am 
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greatly flattered at your blazing out into such dazzling beauty 
on my account — upon my word I am. You have done well to 
speak out openly — I hate deceit. So you love de Sigognac, do 
you ? So much the better, say I — it will be all the sweeter 
to call you mine. It will be a pleasing variety to press ardent 
kisses upon sweet lips that say ' I hate you,' instead of the 
insipid, everlasting ' I love you,' that one gets a surfeit of from 
all the pretty women of one's acquaintance." 

Alarmed at this coarse language, and the threatening ges- 
tures that accompanied it, Isabelle stai-ted back and drew out 
Chiquita's knife. 

" Bravo I " cried the duke — " here comes the tixiditional 
poniard. We are being treated to a bit of high tragedy. But, 
my fierce little beauty, if you are well up in your Roman his- 
tory, you will remember that the chaste Madame Lucre tia did 
not make use of her dagger until after the assault of Sextus, 
the bold son of Tarquin the Proud. That ancient and much- 
cited example is a good one to follow." 

And without paying any more attention to the knife than 
to a bee-sting, he had violently seized Isabelle in his arms be- 
fore she could raise it to strike. 

Just at that moment a loud cracking noise was heard, fol- 
lowed by a tremendous crash, and the casement fell clattering 
to the floor, with every pane of glass in it shattered; as if a 
giant had put his knee against it and broken it in ; while a mass 
of branches protruded through the opening into the room. It 
was the top of the tree that Chiquita had made such good use 
of as a way of escape and return. The trunk, sawed nearly 
through by de Sigognac and his companions, was guided in 
its fall so as to make a mejins of access to Isabelle 's window; 
both bridging the moat, and answering all the purposes of a 
ladder. 

The Duke of Vallombreuse, astonished at this most extraor- 
dinary intrusion upon his love-making, released his trembling 
victim, and drew his sword. Chiquita, who had crept into the 
room unperceived when the crash came, pulled Isabelle's sleeve 
and whispered, " Come into this corner, out of the way ; the 
dance is going to begin." 

As she spoke, several pistol shots were heard without, and 
four of the duke's ruffians — who were doing garrison duty — 
came rushing up the stairs, four steps at a time, and dashed into 
the room — sword in hand, and eager for the fray. 
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Chiquita's Dbglabation of Love, 

A COMPACT crowd filled the Place de Gr^ve, despite the 
early hour indicated by the clock of the H8tel de Ville. The 
tall buildings on the eastern side of the square tlirew their 
shadows more than half-way across it, and upon a sinister- 
looking wooden framework, which rose several feet above the 
heads of the populace, and bore a number of ominous, dull red 
stains. At the windows of the houses surrounding the crowded 
square, a few heads were to be seen looking out from time to 
time, but quickly drawn back again as they perceived that the 
interesting performance, for which all were waiting, had not 
yet begun. Clinging to the transverae piece of the tall stone 
cross, which stood at that side of the open square nearest the 
river, was a forlorn, little, ragged boy, who had climbed up to 
it with the greatest difficulty, and was holding on with all his 
might, his arms clasped round the cross-piece and his legs 
round the upright, in a most painful and precarious position. 
But nothing would have induced him to abandon it, so long as 
he could possibly maintain himself there, no matter at what 
cost of discomfort, or even actual distress, for from it he had a 
capital view of the scaffold, and all its horribly fascinating de- 
tails — the wheel upon which the criminal was to revolve, the 
coil of rope to bind him to it, and the heavy bar to break his 
bones. 

If any one among the anxious crowd of spectators, however, 
had carefully studied the small, thin countenance of the child 
perched up on the tall stone cross, he would have discovered 
that its expression was by no means that of vulgar curiosity. 
It was not simply the fierce attractions of an execution that had 
drawn thither this wild, weird-looking young creature with 
his sunburnt complexion, great, flashing, dark eyes, brilliant 
white teeth, unkempt masses of thick, black hair, and slender 
brown hands — which were convulsively clinging to the rough 
cold stone. The delicacy of the features would seem to indi- 
cate a different sex from the dress — but nobody paid any 
attention to the child, and all eyes were turned towards the scaf- 
fold, or the direction from which the cart bearing the condemned 
criminal was to come. Among the groups close around the 
scaffold were several faces we have seen before; notiibly, the 
chalky countenance and fiery red nose of Malartic, and the bold 
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profile of Jacquemin Lampourde, also several of the rufiians en- 
gaged in the abduction of Isabelle, as well as various other 
hahituSs of the crowned Radish. The Place de Grdve, to which 
sooner or later they were all pretty sure to come and expiate 
their crimes with their lives, seemed to exercise a singular fas- 
cination over murderers, thieves, and criminals of all sorts, who 
invariably gathered in force to witness an execution. They 
evidently could not resist it, and appeared to find a fierce satis- 
faction in watching the terrible spectacle that they themselves 
would some day probably furnish to the gaping multitude. 
Then the victim himself always expected his friends' attend- 
ance — he would be hurt and disappointed if his comrades did 
not rally round him at the last. A criminal in that position 
likes to see familiar faces in the throng that hems him in. It 
gives him courage, steadies his nerves. He cannot exhibit any 
signs of cowardice before those who appreciate true merit and 
bravery, according to his way of thinking, and pride comes to 
his aid. A man will meet death like a Roman under such 
circumstances, who would be weak as a woman if he were 
dispatched in private. 

The criminal to be executed on that occasion was a thief, 
already notorious in Paris for his daring and dexterity, though 
he had only been there a few months. But, unfortunately for 
himself — though very much the reverse for the well-to-do citi- 
zens of the capital in general — he had not confined himself to 
his legitimate business. In his last enterprise — breaking into 
a private dwelling to gain possession of a large sura of money 
that was to be kept there for a single night — he liad killed the 
master of the house, who was aroused by his enti*ance ; and, not 
content to stop there, had also brutally murdered his wife, as 
she lay quietly sleeping in her bed — like a tiger, that has 
tasted blood ani is wild for more. So atrocious a crime had 
roused the indignation of even his own unscrupulous, hardened 
companions, and it was ^.-^t long ere his hiding-place was mys- 
teriously revealed, and he was arrested, tried, and condemned 
to death. Now he was to pay the penalty of his guilt. 

As the fatal hour approached, a carriage drove down along 
the quay, turned into the Place de GrSve, and attempted to 
cross it; but, becoming immediately entangled in the crowd, 
could make little or no progress, despite the utmost exertions of 
the majestic coachman and attendant lackeys to induce the peo- 
ple to make way for it, and let it pass. But for the grand coat 
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of arms and ducal coi-oiiet emblazoned on the panels, which in- 
spired a certain awe as well as respect in the motley throng of 
pedestrians, the equipage would undoubtedly have been roughly 
dealt with — but as it was, they contented themselves with res- 
olutely and obstinately barring its passage, after it had i-eached 
the middle of the square. The indignant coachman did not 
dare to urge his spirited horses forward at all hazards, ruth- 
lessly ti-ampling down the unlucky individuals who happened 
to be directly in his way, as he would certainly have done in any 
ordinary crowd, for the canaille, that filled tlie Place de GrSve 
to overtiowing, was out in too great force to be trifled with — 
so there was nothing for it but patience. 

"These rascals are waiting for an execution, and will not 
stir, nor let us stir, until it is over," said a remarkably hand- 
some young man, magnificently dressed, to his equally fine 
looking, though more modestly attired friend, who was seated 
beside him in the luxurious carriage. "The devil take the 
unlucky dog who must needs be broken on the wheel just 
when we want to cross the Place de Gr^ve. Why couldn't he 
have put it off until to-nionx)w morning, I should like to 
know 1 " 

" You may be sure that the poor wretch would be only too 
glad to do so if he could," answered the other, "for the occa- 
sion is a far more serious matter to him than to us." 

"Tlie best thing we can do under the circumstances, my 
dear de Sigognac, is to turn our heads away if the spectacle is 
too revolting — though it is by no means easy, when something 
horrible is taking place close at hand. Even Saint Augustine 
opened his eyes in the arena at a loud cheer from the people, 
though he had vowed to himself beforehand to keep them 
closed." 

" At all events we shall not be detained here long," rejoined 
de Sigognac, " for there comes the prisoner. See, Vallombreuse, 
how the crowd gives way before him, though it will not let us 
move an inch." 

A rickety cart, drawn by a miserable old skeleton of a horse, 
and surrounded by mounted guards, was slowly advancing 
through the dense throng towards the scaffold. In it were a 
venerable priest, with a long white beard, who was holding 
a crucifix to the lips of the condemned man, seated beside him, 
the executioner, placed Ix^hind his victim, and holding the end j^. 
of the rope that bound him, and an assistant, who was driving 
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the poor old horse. The criminal, whom every one turned to 
gaze at, was no other than our old acquaintance, Agostino, the 
brigand. 

" Why, what is this? " cried de Sigognac, in great surprise. 
^'I know that man — he is the fellow who stopped us on the 
highway, and tried to frighten us with his band of scarecrows, 
as poor Matamore called them. I told you all about it when 
we came by the place where it happened." 

"Yes, I remember perfectly," said Vallombreuse ; "it was 
a capital story, and I had a good laugh over it. But it would 
seem that the ingenious rascal has been up to something more 
serious since then — his ambition has probably been his ruin. 
He certainly is no coward — only look what a good face he puts 
on it." 

Agostino, holding his head proudly erect, but a trifle paler 
than usual perhaps, seemed to be searching for some one in the 
crowd. When the cart passed slowly in front of the stone 
cross, he caught sight of the little boy, who had not budged 
from his excessively uncomfortable and wearisome position, 
and a flash of joy shone in the brigand's eyes, a slight smile 
parted his lips, as he made an almost imperceptible sign with 
his head, and said in a low tone, ^^ Chiquital " 

"My son, what was that strange word you spoke?" asked 
the priest. " It sounded like an outlandish woman's name. 
Dismiss all such subjects from your mind, and fix your thoughts 
on your own hopes of salvation, for you stand on the threshold 
of eternity." 

" Yes, my father, I know it but too well, and though my 
hair is black and my form erect, whilst you are bowed with age, 
and your long beard is white as snow, you are younger now than 
I — every turn of the wheels, towards that scaffold yonder, 
ages me by ten years." 

During this brief colloquy the cart had made steady prog- 
ress, and in a moment more had stopped at the foot of the rude 
wooden steps that led up to the scaffold, which Agostino ascended 
slowly but unfalteringly — preceded by the assistant, sup- 
ported by the priest, and followed by the executioner. In less 
than a minute he was firmly bound upon the wheel, and the 
executioner, having thrown off his showy scarlet cloak, braided 
with white, and rolled up his sleeves, stooped to pick up the 
terrible bar that lay at his feet. It was a moment of intense 
horror and excitement. An anxious curiosity, largely mixed 
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with dread, oppressed ihe hearts of the spectators, who stood 
motionless, breathless, with pale faces, and straining eyes fixed 
upon the tragic group on the fatal scaffold. Suddenly a strange 
stir ran through the crowd — the child, who was perched up on 
the cross, had slipped quickly down to the ground, and gliding 
like a serpent through the closely packed throng, reached the 
scaffold, cleared the steps at a bound, and appeared beside the 
astonished executioner, who was just in the act of raising 
the ponderous bar to strike, with such a wild, ghastly, yet in- 
spired and noble countenance — lighted up by a strength of will 
and purpose that made it actually sublime — that the grim 
dealer of death paused involuntarily, and withheld the murder- 
ous blow about to fall. 

" Get out of my way, thou puppet I " he roared in angry 
tones, as he recovered his tang-froid^ "or thou wilt get thy 
accursed head smashed." 

But Chiquita paid no attention to him — she did not care 
whether she was killed too, or not. Bending over Agostino, 
she passionately kissed his forehead, whispered ^^ I love thee ! " 
— and then, with a blow as swift as lightning, plunged into his 
heart the knife she had reclaimed from Isabelle. It was dealt 
with so firm a hand, and unerring an aim, that death was al- 
most instantaneous — scarcely had Agostino time to murmur 
" Thanks." 

With a wild burst of hysterical laughter the child sprang 
down from the scaffold, while the executioner, stupefied at her 
bold deed, lowered his now useless club ; uncertain whether or 
not he should proceed to break the bones of the man already 
dead, and beyond his power to torture. 

"Well done, Chiquita, well done, and bravely I" cried Ma- 
lartic — who had recognized her in spite of her boy's clothes — 
losing his self-restraint in his admiration. The other ruffians, 
who had seen Chiquita at the Crowned Radish, and wondered 
at and admired her courage when she stood against the door and 
let Agostino fling his terrible *' navaja " at her without moving 
a muscle, now grouped themselves closely together so as to 
effectually prevent the soldiers from pursuing her. The fracas 
that ensued gave Chiquita time to reach the carriage of the 
Duke of Vallombreuse — which taking advantage of the stir 
and shifting in the throng, was slowly making its way out of 
the place de Grdve. She climbed up on the step, and catch- 
ing sight of de Sigognac within, appealed to him, in scarcely 
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audible words, as she panted and trembled — **I saved your 
iBabelle, now save me I ** 

Vallombreuse, who had been very much interested by this 
strange and exciting scene, cried to the coachman, ^^ Get on as 
fast as you can, even if you have to drive over the people." 

But there was no need — the crowd opened as if by magic 
before the carriage, and closed again compactly after it had 
passed, so that Chiquita's pursuers could not penetrate it, or 
make any progress — they were completely baffled, whichever 
way they turned. Meanwhile the fugitive was being rapidly 
carried beyond their reach. As soon as the open street was 
gained, the coachman had urged his horses forward, and in a 
few minutes they reached the Porte Saint Antoine. As the re- 
port of what had occurred in the Place de Grdve could not have 
preceded them, Vallombreuse thought it better to proceed at a 
more moderate pace — fearing that their very speed might arouse 
suspicion — and gave orders accordingly; as soon as they were 
fairiy beyond the gate he took Chiquita into the carriage — 
where she seated herself, without a word, opposite to de Sigo- 
gnac. Under the calmest exterior she was filled with a preter- 
natural excitement — not a muscle of her face moved ; but a 
bright flush glowed on her usually pale cheeks, which gave to 
her magnificent dark eyes — now fixed upon vacancy, and seeing 
nothing that waa before them — a marvelous brilliancy. A 
complete transformation had taken place in Chiquita — this vio- 
lent shock had torn asunder the childish chrysalis in which the 
young maiden had lain dormant — as she plunged her knife 
into Agostino's heart she opened her own. Her love was bom 
of that mui'der — the strange, almost sexless being, half child, 
half goblin, that she had been until then, existed no longer — 
Chiquita was a woman from the moment of that heroic act of 
sublime devotion. Her passion, that had bloomed out in one 
instant, was destined to be eternal — a kiss and a stab, that was 
Chiquita's love story. 

The carriage rolled smoothly and swiftly on its way towards 
Vallombreuse, and when the high, steep roof of the ch&teau 
came in sight the young duke said to de Sigognac, " You must 
go with me to my room first, where you can get rid of the dust, 
and freshen up a bit before I present you to my sister — who 
knows nothing whatever of my journey, or its motive. I have 
prepared a surprise for her, and I want it to be complete — sd 
please draw down the curtain on your side, while I do the same 
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on mine, in order that we may not be seen, as we drive into the 
court, from any of the windows that command a view of it. 
But what are we to do with this little wretch here ? " 

Chiquita, who was roused from her deep reverie by the duke's 
question, looked gravely up at him, and said, ^^ Let some one 
take me to Madame Isabelle — she will decide what is to be done 
with me." 

With all the curtains carefully drawn down the carriage 
drove over the drawbridge and into the court — Vallombreuse 
alighted, took de Sigognac's arm, and led him silently to his own 
apartment, after having ordered a servant to conduct Chiquita 
to the presence of the Comtesse de Lineuil. At sight of her 
Isabelle was greatly astonished, and, laying down the book she 
was reading, fixed upon the poor child a look full of interest, 
affection, and questioning. Chiquita stood silent and motionless 
until the servant had retired, then, with a strange solemnity, 
which was entirely new in her, she went up to Isabelle, and 
timidly taking her hand, said : 

" My knife is in Agostino's heart. I have no master now, 
and I must devote myself to somebody. Next to him who is 
dead I love you best of all the world. You gave me the pearl 
necklace I wished for, and you kissed me. Will you have me 
for your servant, your slave, your dog ? Only give me a black 
dress, so that I may wear mourning for my lost love — it is all 
I ask. I will sleep on the floor outside your door, so that I 
shall not be in your way. When you want me, whistle for me, 
like this," — and she whistled shrilly — "and I will come in- 
stantly. Will you have me ? " 

In answer Isabelle drew Chiquita into her arms, pressed her 
lips to the girl's forehead warmly, and thankfully accepted this 
soul, that dedicated itself to her. 

The Close op Day. 

The daylight died ; a filmy cloud 

Left lazily the zenith height; 
In the calm river scarcely stirred, 

To bathe its flowing garment white. 

Night came : Night saddened but serene. 

In mourning for her brother Day ; 
And every star before the queen 

Bent, robed in gold, to own her sway. 
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The turtle-dove's soft wail was heard, 
The children dreaming in their sleep ; 

The air seemed filled with rustling wings 
Of unseen birds in downy sweep. 

Heaven spake to earth in murmurs low. 
As when the Hebrew prophets trod 

Her hills of old ; one word I know 
Of that mysterious speech — 'tis Gkxl. 

The First Smilb of Spbinq. 

Whilb to their vexatious toil; breathless, men are hurrying, 
March, who laughs despite of showers, secretly prepares the Spring. 

For the Easter daisies small, while they sleep, the cunning fellow 
Paints anew their collarettes, burnishes their buttons yellow ; 

Groes, the sly perruquier, to the orchard, to the vine, 

Powders white the almond-tree with a puff of swan's-down fine. 

To the garden bare he flies, while dame Nature still reposes ; 
In their vests of velvet green, laces all the budding roses ; 

Whistles in the blackbird's ear new roulades for him to follow ; 
Sows the snowdrop far and near, and the violet in the hollow. 

On the margin of the fountain, where the stag drinks, listening, 
From his hidden hand he scatters silvery lily-buds for Spring; 

Hides the crimson strawberry in the grass, for thee to seek ; 
Plaits a leafy hat, to shade from the glowing sun thy cheek. 

Then, when all his task is done, past his reign, away he hies ; 
Turns his head at April's threshold ; — " Springtime, you may 
come I '^ he cries. 

DSPABTUItB OF THE SWALLOWS, 

Ths rain-drops plash, and the dead leaves fall, 

On spire and cornice and mold ; 
The swallows gather, and twitter and call, 
''We must follow the Summer, come one, come all. 

For the Winter is now so cold." 

Just listen awhile to the wordy war. 

As to whither the way shall tend. 
Says one, " I know the skies are fair 
And myriad insects float in air 

Where the ruins of Athens stand. 
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'< And every year when the brown leaves lall. 

In a niehe of the Parthenon 
I build my nest on the corniced wall. 
In the trough of a devastating ball 

From the Turk's besieging gun." 

Says another, << My cozy home I fit 

On a Smyrna grande cafd, 
Where over the threshold Hadjii sit. 
And smoke their pipes and their coffee sip^ 

Dreaming the hours away.'' 

Another says, '' I prefer the nave 

Of a temple in Baalbec ; 
There my little ones lie when the palm-trees wave. 
And, perching near on the architrave, 

I fill each open beak." 

'' Ah ! " says the last, << I build my nest 

Far up on the Nile's green shore, 
Where Memnon raises his stony crest, 
And turns to the sun as he leaves his rest, 
But greets him with song no more. 

*^ In his ample neck is a niche so wide. 

And withal so deep and free, 
A thousand swallows their nests can hide. 
And a thousand little ones rear beside — 

Then come to the Nile with me." 

They go, they go to the river and plain. 

To ruined city and town. 
They leave me alone with the cold again. 
Beside the tomb where my joys have lain. 

With hope like the swallows fiown. 



Looking Upwabd. 

Fbom Siztus' fane when Michael Angelo 

His work completed radiant and sublime, 
The scaffold left and sought the streets below. 

Nor eyes nor arms would lower for a time ; 

His feet knew not to walk upon the growid, 
Unused to earth, so long in heavenly clime. 
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Upward he gazed while three long months went round; 

So might an angel look who should adore 
The dread triangle mystery profound. 

My brother poets, while their spirits soar, 

In the world's ways at eyery moment trip, 
Walking in dreams while they the heavens explore. 



Thb Pokp akd the Crowd, 

Onb day the plain said to the idle mountain : — 

Nothing ever grows upon thy wind-beaten brow I 

To the poet, bending thoughtful over his lyre, 

The crowd also said : — Dreamer, of what use art thou ? 

Full of wrath, the mountain answered the plain : — 
It is I who make the harvests grow upon thy soil; 
I temper the breath of the noon sun, 
I stop in the skies the clouds as they fly by. 

With my fingers I knead the snow into avalanches, 
In my crucible I dissolve the crystals of glaciers, 
And I pour out, from the tip of my white breasts^ 
In long silver threads, the nourishing streams. 



The poet, in his turn, answered the crowd : — 
Allow my pale brow to rest upon my hand. 
Have I not from my side, from which runs out my soul, 
Made a spring gush to slake men's thirst ? 



The Vetebaks. 

(From " The Old Guard.") 

Thb thing is worth considering ; 
Three ghosts of old veterans 
In the uniform of the Old Guard, 
With two shadows of hussars ! 

Since the supreme battle 
One has grown thin, the other stout; 
The coat once made to fit them 
Is either too loose or too tight. 
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Don't laugh, comrade ; 

But rather bow low 

To these Achilles of an Iliad 

That Homer would not have invented. 

Their faces with the swarthy skin 
Speak of Egypt with the burning sun« 
And the snows of Bussia 
Still powder their white hair. 

If their joints are stiff, it is because on the battlefield 

Flags were their only blankets ; 

And if their sleeyes don't fit, 

It is because a cannon-ball took off their arm. 



The Pot of Flowebs. 

SoMBTiMSs a child finds a small seed, 

And at once, delighted with its bright colors, 

To plant it he takes a porcelain jar 

Adorned with blue dragons and strange flowers. 

He goes away. The root, snake-like, stretches, 
Breaks through the earth, blooms, becomes a shrub ; 
Each day, farther down, it sinks its fibrous foot. 
Until it bursts the sides of the vessel. 

The child returns : surprised, he sees the rich plant 
Over the vase's d6bris brandishing its green spikes ; 
He wants to pull it out, but the stem is stubborn. 
The child persists, and tears his fingers with the pointed 
arrows. 

Thus grew love in my simple heart ; 

I believed I sowed but a spring flower ; 

'Tis a large aloe, whose root breaks 

The porcelain vase with the brilliant figures. 
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